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in deliberative speeches it is less worth while to state 
matters foreign to the subject, and a deliberative 
speech admits less of malicious sophistry than judi- 
cial pleading, but is more widely interesting ; for 
here the judge [i. e. the senator] decides on questions 
which nearly interest himself, so that no more is ne- 
cessary than to prove that the question stands just as 
he, the adviser, asserts. In judicial questions, how- 
ever, this is not sufficient, but it is worth while to 
engage the hearer; for the decision is about a case 
which does not affect himself: so that the judges, 
looking to their own gratification, and listening with 
a view to amusement, surrender themselves up to 
the pleaders ; and, strictly speaking, do not fulfil the 
character of judges. On which very account the 
law, in many places, as I before remarked, forbids 


And this he proves, first, because that which has been is plain 
to all, even to diviners; ‘secondly, the orator having law for a 
premiss, the demonstration is easier, To these reasons may be 
added one which the master of Alexander would not willingly 
have allowed, namely, the loss of liberty to Greece, and the 
consequent loss of all interest in deliberative questions, to men 
‘whose future fates were totally out of their own power. 
ie, A writer belied rae Ne; a after sented 
perplexit iglish law wit implicity of Atheniar 
Seracianne, says, “This simplicity in ae ne made ty 
‘orator’s business less to hunt for cases and precedents than t 
discriminate character ; less to search for errors in ἃ bill thar 
for flaws or errors in a witness's life or testimony. And 1 ἂν 
prevalence of this practice may be inferred from a sub: 
passage in this (ce ix. § 38,) where Isocrates is ental 
as an adept in the comparison of characters, “which,” say 
pon “he used to do to further his familiarity with judicia 
Ὁ». ΤῸ this we may subjoin the following remarks ¢ 
‘Mint ona speech by Alcibiades : “ The multitude ordinaril: 
an Athenian court of justice was so great, that th 
ΕΑ eee ‘addressed it as under the impulse of the sam 
Lire, aah ῥεῖ τητος to the same feelings as the general as 
sembly, ‘and aly ‘without responsibility. Impartiality we 
‘the passions were always applied to; and 
rental led to ‘be contended between the parties, which coul 
‘most persuade the jurors that their interest was implicated wit 
hi and that by deciding in his favour they would ᾿ 
Hist. of Greece, vol. v. p. 94. So also Xenophon, in his Ath 
nian Republic, c.i. Hi 13.—év τε τοῖς δικαστηρίοις οὐ τοῦ δικαίι, 
αὐτοῖς μέλει μᾶλλον h τοῦ αὑτοῖς ξυμφέροντος. 
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thermore, in the case of some people, not even if we 
had the most accurate scientific knowledge, would it 

be easy to persuade them were we to address them 
through the medium of that knowledge ; for a scien- 
tific discourse, it is the privilege of education [to ap- 
preciate], and it is impossible that this [should ex- 
tend to the multitude!*]; but we must construct our 
means of persuasion, and our addresses, through the 
medium of ordinary language; as in fact I stated in 

my Topics, “on the manner of communicating with 

3rd. the multitude.” Again, too, we ought to be able to, 
persuade on opposite sides of a question; as also we 
at in the case of arguing by. syllogism : not that 

“we should practise both, for it is not right to persuade 
“to what is bad; but in order that the bearing of the 
case may not escape us, and that when another 
makes an unfair use of these reasonings, we may _be 
able to ὃ solve them.!” Now, of all the other arts, there 
is not one which embraces contraries in its conclu- 
iene but logic and rhetoric alone do this; for they 
both in an equal degree'* conversant about con- 
traries ; not, however, that these contrary subjects 
present equal facilities: but the true and better side 

of the question is always naturally of a more easy 
inference, and has, generally speaking, a greater tend- 

4th. eucy to persuade. To illustrate further the utility 
of Piette, it were absurd, if, while it is disgraceful 

16 The communitation of ideas requires a similitude οἱ 
thought and language: the discourse of a philosopher would 
vibrate without effect on the ear of a peasant. Gibbon’s De- 


cline and Fall, c. 1. note 90, 
Ἢ In the words of Falconbridge, let the orator resolve to 
«—______ smack of observation ; 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 
‘Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn.” 

“ Riceobon remarks, that a person may at first be inline 
to doubt the truth of the assertion that Rhetoric and Logit 
alone recognise contraries ; seeing that music, for instance, re 

harmony and discord; grammar, the improprietie: 
uae dhe γεορηοῦες of languages etc. ‘This doubt is howeve: 
removed, he says, by the we tduotae, for these alone 
nise with equal propriety each of the two contraries ; wl 
other arts apply more strictly to one than to another. 


Differ- 


gnee in | cause the character 


Rhetoric | 
aq regards 
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other art: for neither is it the duty of medicine t 
render its patient healthy, but to bring him on as fa 
as the case admits; for it is neverth very possi 
ble to treat properly even such as may be incapabl 
of again partaking of health: and besides this [it i 
evident] that it belongs to the self-same art to ob 
serve both the real and seeming means of persuasion 
just as it is incumbent on logic to consider syllogism 
and apparent syllogisms. And this is the case, be 
sophist does not consist in th 
[for the logician possesses this as well as he? 

jut in his fixed design [of abusing 13]. Here [i 


That he is consistent in thus classifying characters accord 
ing to their moral principles, will appear from his applicatio 
of the appellation ᾿Αλαζὼν by the same rule in the Ethics 
Οὐκ ἐν τῇ δυνάμει ἐστὶν ὁ ἀλαζὼν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ προαιρέσε 
Ethics, iv. ¢. 7. 

35 In order more fully to illustrate the nature of rhetori: 
Aristotle has considered it throughout this chapter as analogot 
fologic, ech, he says, is founded on a faculty naturally pa 
see by all mien ; exch is useful, and applicable with edu 
propriety to any class of subjects whatever. Besides this, ἢ, 
gic and rhetoric alone, of all arts, are equally conversant wil 
opposite inferences; and of course with sound and specio 
arguments (whether in the form of. syllogism or 
‘Now as logic and rhetoric are in their own nature 
to truth oF falehood, it must require an act of choice in eith 
case to select the former or the latter, and the constant repe! 
tion of that choice will ultimately form a co: pate Jat 
Hence the διαλεκαικὸν may be considered as δυνάμει σοῴι 
and the σοφιστὴς as δυνάμει διαλεκτικὸς. But when i 
prostituted to the support of false propositions, by the by 
Frinciples (the προαίρεσια) of its professors, it ia branded wi 
the name of sophistry, and the persons who so misapply it a 
called. sophists : whereas, in the case of rhetoric, no such d 
tinction in reference to the principles of its profosors ever 0 
tained; but the name of orator is enjoyed equally by all w 

are masters of the art, whether they exercise it fairly or 
ἐνταῦθα μὲν, ἔσται ὁ μὲν κατὰ τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ὁ δὲ peeved 
cw, ‘Pirwp. A reason for this distinction may pi 
ips be furnished from the nature of the subject-matier 1 
antes ‘The subject-matter of logic is ἀληθὲν, which 
uniform, absolute, and admits not of degrees. Hence the + 
(ieee gape se inca yamvom pa the fall 
ed accordingly. But the subject-m: 
tera tari bet on τᾷ 0 (y. § Ly) or πεθαν, 
has many and various degrees, from the lowest presumpti 
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I mean whatever are not furnished forth by our ow 
means, but which are in existence already, as wi) 
nesses, torture, deeds, and all of this kind ; by artig 
cial, such as may be got up by means of the systen 
and by our own talents. So that as regards thes 
we have to employ the one class, to discover tl 
other. 

3. Of means of persuading by speaking there a 
three species': some consist in the character of tl 
speaker ; others in the disposing the hearer a certaj 
way ; others in the thing itself which is said, by rei 
son of its proving, or appearing to prove the poin 

4. i, Cha- [Persuasion is effected] by means of the moral chara 
Faster of ἔστ, when the speech shall have been spoken in sue 
ἊΝ ἃ way as to render the speaker worthy confidence 
for we place confidence in the good to a wider exten 
and with less hesitation, on all subjects generally 
but on points where no real accuracy exists, but the) 
is room for doubt, we even entirely confide in ther 
This feeling, however, should arise by means of 4] 
and not by reason of its having been precoi 
ceived that the speaker is a certain kind of man, ΕἸ 
it is not true, as some treatise-mongers lay down | 
their systems, of the probity of the speaker, that 
contributes nothing to persuasion ; but moral charw 
ter nearly, I may say, carries with it the most βου: 
reign efficacy in making credible”. [Persuasion 
effected] through the medium of the hearers, whe 
they shall have been brought to a state of excitemes 
under the influence of the speech; for we do nc 
when influenced by pain or joy, or partiality or di 
like, award our decisions in the same way ; abo 
which means of persuasion alone, I declare that tl 


4 Πίστεις διὰ τοῦ λόγου, or artificial, of three kinds, & 4 

ἡθεῖ τοῦ λέγοντον -ἐν τῷ τὸν ἀκροατὴν ὀιαθεῖναί πίον--ἐν ain 
τῷ λόγῳ. 
* Τὴ so high estimation did Menander hold the manner 
an address, that he attributed the whole effect to it ;---τρόπ' 
ἔσθ᾽ ὁ πείθων τοῦ λέγοντος, οὐ λόγος. And as Plutarch o 
serves upon this line, καὶ τρόπον μὲν οὖν καὶ λόγοι" ἢ ΤΡΟΤΟ 
AIA’ AO'TOY. De ‘Audiend. Poet. t, i. Op. Mor. p. 12 
edit, Wyttenb. 
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subject, as to what may be its nature; but both bein 
certain faculties for furnishing ourselves with argt 
ments. Now on the subject of the powers of th 
two, and their mutual relation, nearly enough hi 
been said. 
8, Subdi- With regard to means of persuading by provin; 
isan ot or appearing to prove your point, just as in logic οἱ 
ἂν αὐτῷ 18 induction, another syllogism, another apparent sy 
74078: logism, so also is the case here in rhetoric; for i 
mem, i, eXample is an induc its enthymem a syllogisn 
Example, "and enth; I call rhetorical syllogism ; examp! 
a ΠΤ τττσεπέττστο τ Now all orators effect their d 
monstrative proofs by allegation either of enthymer 
or examples, and, besides these, in no other wi 
whatever. So that ifit be incumbent on you to pro’ 
with regard to any thing or person in form of syll 
gism or induction, it cannot but be (as is evident 
Analytics) that each of these will be essentially t 
same as each of the former (enthymem and induction 
9. Ex- And what the difference is between example and e 
ample. thymem is plain from the Topics, where, on the su 
ject of syllogism and induction, it has been stat 
before, that the proving that such or such is the ἢ 
in many and similar cases, is called in the other a 
Defini- induction; in this, example. But when, cert: 
fon of points having been granted, there results, by virt 
gem, οἵ these, something else over and above these, 
virtue of their existence, either as generals or par 
culars; this process is, in that art, called syllogis: 
10. Vari- in this, enthymem®. Rhetoric, it is plain, enjoys ee 
Ghipai’ advantage ; for [with respect to ΤᾺ the case, in t 
ing. treatise, is the same as in the Methodica has b 
stated of logic; the speeches of orators® aboundi: 
some in examples, others in enthymems ; and orat 
themselves being in the same way, some fond of + 
ample, others of enthymem. Reasonings, howev 


Α΄ Or, each style of rhetoric has its peculiar advantage. 

© Ῥητορεία, the words of an orator, modelled according 
thetoric, whose object it is to persuade ; versus, λόγος, 
words of a logician, modelled according to logic, whose ob 
it is to convince. 
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many stages, nor to deduce an argument from remote 
principles. Now we deliberate on subjects whick 
appear to admit of having themselves in either of tw« 
ways: for on questions which cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, past, present, or future, be otherwise 
on these, I say, no one deliberates, at least not whil 
he apprehends them to be such*; for by such a deli: 
13. Hence beration nothing 1s gained. And you may draw you 
feneiut- conclusions and inferences, sometimes from premise 
‘ho. Which you have arrived at by former syllogisms ; ani 
aepene sometimes from propositions, not syllogistically de 
τ ἴσος duced, but requiring such a process by reason of thei 
not being probable at first sight; but of these pro 

ἊΝ Ae cesses, it is impossible that the former should not b 
γγίστων hard to follow up, by reason of its prolixity (for you 
μὲν δεομέ- hearer® is supposed to be aman of merely ordinar 
ver Oi understanding), and the latter defective in persuasiv 
‘quai, efficacy, by reason of its not being deduced out ¢ 

ing wn- principles either acknowledged, or probable ; so ths 
‘tobe it is necessary that both the enthymem and exampl 
avoided.” should be conversant about points which, generall 
speaking, admit of being otherwise, (the example ar 

swering to induction, and the enthymem to sylk 


* A man under a mistaken idea of the nature of the subje 
may, possibly deliberate on a question, the nature of which 
fixed and necessary. Still, however, as long as he remai 
‘under this impression, the subject relatively to him is of a ed 
tingent nature. 

® Cicero gives a similar caution :—“ Hic nostra orat 
multitudinis est autibus accommodanda, ad oblectandos anime 
ad impellendos, ad ea probanda que non aurificis statera, s 
quadam populari trutina examinantur.” De Orat. lib. ii, W 
may further prove that this precept has its foundation in n 
ture, by quoting the words of a celebrated modern writer, wh 
at least in penetration and knowledge of mankind, had fi 
superiors; “The receipt to make a speaker, and an applaud 
one too, is short and easy. Take common sense quantum sv 
feit; add a little application to the rules and orders of t 
‘House; throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and make) 
the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, a 
elegance of style. Take it for granted that by far the greati 
part of eae seria AS analyse nor search to the bottor 

penetrating 


deeper than the sur) 
το Gh Chestertield's Monten Lotte ee 


it and consider on the subjects εἰκότα oF 
and all conduct is of this con- 
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respectively is identified with each of the forme 
For probability is what usually happens, not abs 


εἰκὸς, in contingent matter; σημεῖον in necessary matter, 

in the ratio of an univer- i 
al toa particular, —————__»____ 

Asaparticular Asan universal 

toan universal. ὀἰο a particular. 


(Ποῖ process: ᾧ 
3 μήριον. (Conclu- [νυμον. (Incone 
αἵ oy minor ‘sive, and only sive, the mid, 
fem): he assailable in the |term’ not be 
i distributed.) 

Another explanation, founded on three passages, the first 
Hie Aerie the second by Cicero (de Inv. i. 30); the th 
in Quintilian, (v. ὁ. ix. 10,) adopted by Majoragius, is as 1 
lows : The σημεῖον is some sensible fact, either attested by se! 
or reducible thereto, not a general truth ; hence it will be 
minor premiss in the enthymem, not the major, the σημειόμεν. 
or thing signified by it, being the conclusion, and as the lal 
is known solely through and by the former, there is alway 

‘or supposed connexion between them. 

Ist. The thing signified may be contained in the sign wh 
‘implies not only that, but something more. ‘The latter th 
as regards the former, will stand in the ratio of a whole to 
part ; as individual or particular nature to common or genet 
‘what is definite always containing or implying more than w 
is indefinite (on which prineiple we are told in logic that 
species is more of a whole than a genus). Hence itis defn 

πῶν καθεκαστόν τι πρὸς τὸ καθόλου, and is called ἄναγκε 
or τεκμήριον. Hence Quintilian, observing the conclusiver 
of this argument, denies it the name of argument at | 
* Non sunt argumenta, quia ubi illa sunt, questio non es 
am error resembling that tnade by certain motorn philosop 
who deny the-utility of logic because the premises of a sy 
gism virtually imply the conclusion. 

2nd, The thing signified may not be contained or implie: 
the sign, The latter being more vague and indefinite 


figure, 
Note, that as the σημεῖον is always the minor and the, t 
of 
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has the same ratio as a particular to an univers: 
the other, as an universal to a particular: and 
these, the one which is necessarily conclusive, I ¢ 
τεκμήριον ; but the other, which is not necessary, 
no name assigned to it in reference to its differer 
[as a species]. Now by necessary propositions, 
mean those out of which a syllogism is adduced ; a 
hence this kind of signs is called τεκμήριον, for ΜῈ 
they think it impossible to do away what has be 
stated, people then esteem that they adduce a rex 
ριον ; the point having been evinced and conch 

for, according to the old language, τέκμαρ is } 
same as “a boundary.” Again, there is one si 
whose ratio is as that of a particular to an univers 
thus, were one to assert, for instance, that “7 
wise are just; because Socrates was wise and jus 
this then is a sign, but it may be done away, 6' 
supposing the premiss stated to be true ; for it y 
lates the rules of syllogism, as to the other, wh 
for instance, a person alleges as a sign that a mat 
sick, his being in a fever ; or says a woman has | 
a child, because she has milk; this is a necess 
sign; which very one of the signs alone amount: 
a τεκμήριον ; since it alone, if the premiss be Ὁ 
cannot be done away. The other sign is in ther 
of an universal to a particular ; as if, for instar 


Corinthians at Athens state as an εἰκὸς, that the Coreyrt 
were addicted to piracy, their shunning alliances with ¢ 
states, because those who would become pirates study secr 
but this broad fact is, when compared with the single cat 
the Corcyreans, as an universal to a particular, or as a W 
to a part, pirates being one class only of the many who s 
secrecy as a veil to crime. It is moreover ἃ case in contin 
matter ; for those who study secrecy, may or may not be 
dicted to piracy. 
ν᾿ 12 Τεκμήριον, the other species of σημεῖον: e. g. “Ut 
Platonis illud, seu quis dixit alius, perelegans esse videe 
juem cum ex alto ignotas ad terras tempestas et in dese 
littus detulisset, timentibus cwteris propter ignorationen 
corum, animadvertisse dicunt in arend geometricas fo 
yuasdam esse descriptas; quas ut vidisset, exclamaviss 
esis animo; videre enim se hominum Ὃς 3 
videlicet ille non ex agri consitura, quam cernel ex 
trinw indiciis intezpeetabatan” Gib. de Rep. 6. xvii. p.f 
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cAses come under the same general premiss', that h 
who is laying schemes to set up a tyranny, asks 
guard. Now then the points have been stated out ¢ 
which the proofs which have an air of demonstratio 
are adduced. 


30. Two ὙΠ difference of enthymems is considerable, an 
different has remarkably escaped nearly every writer : it i 


“sorts of 


enthy- 
‘mem. 


too, a difference the very same as exists between sy 
logisms in logic : for some enthymems there are ¢ 
applicability equal to that of rhetoric itself, in tk 
‘same way that in logic some syllogisms are ; other 
according to the extent of other arts and facultie 
existing, some already, and others not yet comprise 
by rules, And hence those who employ them bot 
escape the observation of their hearers, and if the 
handle them more than is right, pass out of their pn 
21, per characters as mere orators. This however wi 


Ist. ré- become clearer, if stated more in detail. I call tho 


ποι. 


forms of reasoning" properly logical or rhetorical, 

reference to which, I use the expression places; su 
are those which apply with equal advantage to que 
tions of justice, and natural philosophy, and of εἰ 
philosophy of social life, and to numerous other su 
jects which differ in species. ‘The place for instanc 
of greater and less ; for there will not be a whit mo 
advantage in deducing a syllogism or an enthyme 
from this place, on a question of justice or of natur 
philosophy, than on any other subject whatsoeve 


2nd. εἴδη. and yet there are questions specifically distinct. B 


1 call peculiar, all those reasonings which arise out 
propositions conversant with each species and gen 
of subjects; for instance, there are propositions ) 
subjects of natural philosophy" out of which neith 


15 By the τὸ αὐτὸ γένος is understood a common circu 
stance and property of nature; by the τὸ αὐτὸ καθόλου, | 
an) Secretion PAL Buck vane 

1 Διαλεκτικοὺς καὶ ῥητορικοὺν, i. δ. 80 exactly correspor 
ing, in point of extent, to these arts, as to be applicable 
ait τλβηυτι ον teirti ie Reg Jace geome 

ay evident enough ; yet the whole system 
Joticisl eccrogy ond the planetary influences was nothi 
more than an attempt of the kind. 


could be constructed respect- 
and on this subject, again, there are 
which will arise no reasoning it 
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their number, we may separately ascertain the ele- 
ments of persuasion and propositions peculiar to 
each?! 


CHAP, III. 


He shows that there are three kinds of Rhetoric ; what is 
the end of each; and on what subject we must provide 
ourselves with propositions, 


1, Anora- THE species of rhetoric are three in number, for of 
tion pre- 80 many descriptions are the hearers of orations ; be- 
five. cause an oration is constituted of three things, of the 
things: speaker, and of the subject about which he speaks, 
ist. a and of the person to whom; and to him it is that 
the end of the speech has its reference ; I mean to 
the hearer. The hearer must of necessity be either 
an unconcerned hearer, or a judge; anda judge 
either of things past or to come; one then acts as 
ersof judge respecting what is yet to happen, as the mem- 
ber of a popular assembly ; the other respecting what 
has already taken place, as the president of ἃ court 
of justice; the other respecting the abilities of the 
3. Hence orator, as the unconcerned hearer!, Thus, then, 
three there will necessarily result three kinds of orations, 
HAGE, the deliberative, judicial, and demonstrative’, ‘The 
Delibera- business of deliberation is partly exhortation, partl 
ti dissuasion ; for invariably those who in their indivi- 
pidcic- dual capacities simply advise, and those who publicly 
harangue, effect one of these objects. ‘The business 
of judicial rhetoric is partly accusation, partly de- 
fence ; for the litigants must of course do one or the 
other of these things. Of demonstrative the busi- 
4, Time ness is partly praise, partly blame. Moreover the 


3: Cf, lib, ii. ς, 22, § 13: στοιχεῖον δὲ λέγω καὶ τόπον ἐνθυ- 
μήματον τὸ αὐτό: nd Εἶν. ti ο, G1: τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ λέγω 
στοιχεῖον καὶ τόπο, 
oth hearers are interested; but the ϑεωρὸν is a specula- 
ποις αν τα ποτα practical, auditor. 
2’ Vide Quarterly Review, July, 1822, No. liv. vol. 27, p. 391, 
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to each of these ly is, to the 

Se ore the future; in exhorting or 
he advises respecting things futare®. ‘The 


time proper to a judicial pleader is the 3 for it 


avail themselves 
aweaconite: a recollection 
as by anticipating what 


7. The 
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never, under any circumstances, would admit that he 
has been guilty of injustice toward him ; for then 
would there be no need of a judicial decision, In the 
same way the deliberative orator very often aban- 
dons the other considerations ; but as to the point 
that he is advising what is disadvantageous, or dis- 
suading from what is useful, this will he never admit ; 
but it frequently happens that (on a question of in- 
vasion) they do not trouble themselves to make out 
that the subjugating a neighbouring people is not in- 
consistent with justice. Just so those who jPraise 
and blame do not consider whether the person’s con- 
duct has been advantageous or disadvantageous ; may, 
they, in many instances, set it down on the score of 
praise, that, overlooking his own interests, he wrought 
some deed of honour: thus they praise Achilles, be- 
cause he came to aid the cause of his comrade Pa- 
troclus, with full knowledge that himself was fated 
to die; it being in his power, [by withholding that 
aid,] to live. To him, however, a death such as this 
was the more honourable prize : but to'live would 
have been advantageous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that the orator 


orator in” must first be in possession of propositions on the sub- 


each class 


must 


ject of each of these divisions, separately; for the 


have κοι- τεκμήρια, the probabilities and signs, are degrees of 
val προς proof available to rhetoric generally. It is necessary 


réous. 


because syllogism, in general, is made up of proposi- 
tions, and the-enthymem is a syllogism made up of 
the propositions which have been mentioned. 

8, And as it cannot be that what is impossible should 
ever heretofore have been done or should ever be 
done hereafter, but what is possible, only: as again 
it cannot be that what has not happened, or that 
what is never about to happen, evet should, the one 
have been already done, the other be about to be 
done: it becomes necessary for the deliberative, ju- 
dicial, and demonstrative orator to have propositions 
on the subject of possibility and impossibility ; and 
on the questions, whether a fact has or has not hap- 

9. pened, will or will not take place, And further, 
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rege eo wo an Bang, be woth 
‘ ‘tempt τ ον as well in accusing as in 
to evince not only the points I 

RAG In ovine i covve contig tia 

food or bal tis honourable or dishonourable, this 


‘whether 
ao ya ea sateen ie with another: 
She the case, it is plain that it will be necessary 
respecting the degrees of great 
τ τ 9 ee a eral generah as pe- 
division: what good, for instance, is 
τὰ tow, wher dorttion fo justice, or what 
ie ade 3 and so in the same way also re- 
a other subjects. The points then have 
‘stated, respecting which it will be absolutely 
‘to get at propositions. ‘We must, after this, 
a between each of these respectively ; 
noel etait deliberation 
is conversant ; those, too, about which demonstra- 
tive rhetoric is concerned ; and, thirdly, those about 
which judicial. 


CHAP. IV. 


τ Gb we ribs μἰξα κου “what kind of good 1. The 

which the deliberative orator Seibers- | 
advice; for we have seen that it is not about advises on 
but about such as may or may not befall s*biects, 
however as either has or will have an 2. not ne- 
+ such, again, as it is impossible ΚΣ, 


every such 
sf goo wr evil thre never ty de- 


cena ished in 6 ΠΥ kB. He de- 


3. nor on 
all that 
are con- 


tingent ; 
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liberation: neither, in fact, is there about every one 
even of contingent subjects ; for of goods which may 
or may not accrue”, some exist naturally, others are 
produced by chance, on the subject of which it is not 
worth while to deliberate; but evidently [he is con- 
fined to subjects] about which men resolve ; of which 
character are all such as are of a nature to be referred 


Dut where to ourselves, and the first principle of whose creation’ 
χε ἄρρεν is in our own power; for in deliberation we carry 
power of on our views thus far, viz. till we shall ascertain 


perform- 
ance. 


whether the achievement of the object be possible to 
us or not’, 


4. Minute Now, to enumerate in accurate detail, and to di- 
discus: ie Vide into separate species, every subject about which 


men are wont to interest themselves; to enter more- 
over into minute distinctions conformable to the stand- 
ard of truth to the very utmost that the subject ad- 
mits it; these inquiries it is not necessary, on: the 
present occasion, to institute, by reason that they be- 
long not to the art of rhetoric, but to some art whose 
province is, in a more peculiar manner, intellect, and 
truth*; and because many speculations more than 
are proper to this art have already been assigned to 
it. For that remark is true, which I have before 
made; that rhetoric is made up of the science of 


Ὁ Tian ἐνδεχομένων καὶ γίγνεσθαι καὶ μή. ΤῈ may be well to 
remark of this expression, which has occurred so oiten already, 
and will much more frequently in the sequel, that it is Aristo- 
tle’s usual appellative for things contingent, things which may 
as well az not, He has himself defined it thus—Aéyo 
δ' ἐνδέχεσθαι, καὶ τὸ ἐνδεχόμενον, οὗ μὴ ὄντος ἀναγκαίου, τεθέν- 
τα δ ἐπέρκεμν etdis teres διὰ τοῦτι ἀδύνατον, Anal. Bria “πῆς 
ἦν ὁ. 13. [call that a contingent, which not being ne ᾿ 
but being supposed to be, there will follow nothing impossible 
from such a supposition. 
ciditur omnis jam deliberatio si intelligitur non posse 
fieri, aut si necessitas affertur.”” Cicero de Orat. ii. For an 
account of things, δυνατὰ ἡμῖν, vid. lib. ii. ὁ. 19. 
4 Such minute research, as it tends rather to bewilder, must 
of necessity be excluded from rhetoric, which is always suj 
ἃ to address an audience of ordinary abilities; 6 pie 
πόκειται εἶναι ἁπλοῦς, cap. ii. § 18; whereas such distinc 
tions could only be appreciated by the philosopher and man 
of education, ᾿ 
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Seis renal of ie tions’ cE hoola) Ν᾽ καμγεῖρῳ, 
the subject of morals; and it partly 
 Hhesubct of morals and it Daly Bee 


logic or rhetoric, not as they are general whoever 
Ὁ but as distinct sciences, he will unwittingly not asa 
‘their nature by his encroaching, in the act faculty 


‘them out, upon sciences of certain defi- Put. δεῖς. 


‘the science of social life: for nearly all the questions Bree 
‘on which men deliberate, and on which the delibera- the em- 
‘tive orator eter cass at least of the highest Pete 


So that it will be fitting that the orator, who is ν peg 
about to give his advice on the subject of the finance 8, ἡ, πό- 
οἵ the state, be acquainted with its revenues, both po. Fi 


alate 


me 
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what and how great they may be; in order that, if 
any branch is overlooked, it may be added to the 
rest; and, if any be in default, it may be augmented. 
Moreover he should be acquainted with the whole 
expenditure of the state, that if any expense be su- 
perfluous it may be curtailed ; if any too high, it may 
be reduced. For men become more wealthy, not 
only by adding to their capital stock, but by detract- 
ing from their expenses as well. These, however, are 
points which we must not only learn from our own 
experience as individuals ; but, with a view to de- 
liberation on these subjects, one ought to be qualified 
by a research into the discoveries made by other 
people. 

Respecting questions of war and peace, the orator 
must needs be acquainted with the force of the state, 


πὰ how great it actually is already, and how great it 


admits of becoming ; of what description also it is 
already, and what additions admit of being made to 
it. Moreover he should know both what wars the 
state has been engaged in, and how it has conducted 
them. ‘This must he needs know, not in relation to 
his own state only, but as regards frontier states 
also; particularly in the case of those with whom 
there is a likelihood of being at war, in order that 
toward the more powerful, pacific measures may be 
held, and that in regard to the weaker, it may rest 
with his own state to make war or not. He should 
also be acquainted with the description of foree which 
belongs to each state, whether it resemble or differ? 
from his own; for it is possible, even in this respect, 
to secure an advantage to yourself, or to have one 
taken by the enemy. In order to all which things, 
the orator must necessarily have considered with at- 
tention the wars, not of his own state only, but those 
also of others, what has been their issue; for it is 
natural that from similar causes similar results should 
accrue, 

7 See this point touched on Pericles, Thneyd. i. 141 
where he sreriaion Pel 2, to nachna μὴ πρὸ 
ὁμοίαν ἀντιπαρασκεύην, ἀδύνατοι. 
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ur. 1ν.} 
Moreover as regards the safeguard of the terri- 10. iii. φυ- 
his attention how that is Mec. _ 


i erlenallg creatinine of 

᾿ ‘as the nature of the garrisons, and with the coun- 

ee ce ee te tie nas i ἔγ. 
one not acquainted with the country should 


: 
I 
Η 
| 


on the subject of the orator 11. iv. 

know how great a consumption is sufficient to 7pod- 
δ σὐ eagle οἵ ἌΓΕ kind that is which «ion, i. e. 
arises at home, what is imported; and those im 
nations whose exports there is nod of, and thoes to Ae 
whose markets he wants to import his home produc- 
tions, in order that commercial treaties and agree- 
ments may be entered into with them. [All this 
should the orator be acquainted with}, because it is 
absolutely necessary strictly to preserve your citi- 
zens from any ground of quarrel in two of their 
relations, viz. in respect to those physically their su- 
periors®, and those who may be servi in afore- 
mentioned points. 
Thus much then it is absolutely necessary that the 
deliberative orator should be able to consider, in 
order to the security of the state; neither is an at~ 12. v. νό- 


to legislation the least essential; for in its μοι. Le 

enactments stands the safety of the state, "stom 
it becomes requisite, both that he should 
many forms of government there are, and 
“of things is expedient for each; and 
as well peculiar to the government, as 
it, have a natural tendency to destroy 
talk of a government being destroyed by 
6.9, about what is necessary, ὁπῶν wpde 
things, peculiar to democracy and 


pyar tnd Dect, ba antclkion shiitiow. 
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| things peculiar to itself; because, with the exception 
of the most excellent form of government, every 
other, by being relaxed or strained too much, de- 
stroys itself. Thus a democracy, not only when 
relaxed, but even when overstrained, grows weaker, 
and thus will at last be brought an oligarchy. 
Tust as hookedness or flatness of the nose, not only 
approach the mean in proportion as they relax from 
the excess, but also, when they become excessively 
hooked or flat, dispose the nostrils in such a way as 
no longer so resemble the nasal organ. 


18. ΤῈ is serviceable moreover with a view to legisla- 


tion, to apprehend not only what constitution is ex- 
pedient, by deriving your view from circumstances 
past, but to become acquainted also with the consti- 
tution of other states, and to what kind of constit 
tions what sort of measures are adapted. Thus it is 

plain, that accounts of travellers are of use with a 


Envelless View to legislation ; for hence we are able to ascer- 
of foreign tain what the laws of other nations are; and with a 


view to debates on matters of state, the researches of 
those who write on human conduct are useful: all 
these points however form part, not of rhetoric, but 
of the science of social life. 

So many then are the questions of highest con- 
cern touching which the deliberative orator must be 
in possession of propositions. We will, however, 
again discuss the elements out of which it is proper 
to exhort and dissuade, as well on these as on other 
questions. 4 
stitution fittest for Persia, after the assassination of Smerdis, 
the πῶ usurper. Herodot. iii. 81, 82. See also Eth. Nich. 
Vili. 10. ’ 


If then happiness be such as I 4. 

, its constituents must necessarily be— 

rt ΠΟΥ otselient Sends, wosls. 
᾿ ng good old age; and 

3 as health, comeli- 

p bility in te games; character 

‘of deliberation is τὰ συμφέροντα, of action 
these is ἘΣ on cecal ας 


“Séo' similar description, Hooker, v. ΕΝ 
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—2nd, honour, good fortune ;—8rd, virtue,.and its 
constituents, prudence, courage, justice, temperance. 
Thus furnished, one would be most independent, were 
both external and internal goods his own; for besides 
Goods are these there are no others. But the internal goods 
internal gre mental and personal; the external, noble birth, 
Su“ friends, wealth, and distinction. We deem, moreover, 
that power and good fortune ought to be present, for 
thus would life be most independent. Wherefore, 
let us ascertain what each of these advantages is.— 
5. Exter- Noble birth then is, in the case of a nation or state, 
their being aborigines‘, or at least ancient possessors, 
birth. and for their first leaders to have been illustrious, and 
i, Na- indeed for many to have been born from among them 
illustrious on the score of things which men emulate. 
ii, Indi- Considered in reference to individuals, noble birth is 
vidual. derivable from male or female ancestry, and legiti- 
macy on both sides ; and, just as in the case of ἃ state, 
to have had the first of their line well known on the 
score of virtue, wealth, or any other valued quality; 
and for many of their kindred to have been illustri- 
ous, as well men as women, as well young as old :-— 
6, Good we cannot be at a loss for the constituents of a good 
pas. and numerous progeny, As referred to the eommon- 
5 wealth ; a good offspring will be, youth who are nu- 
merous and accomplished. Accomplished in respect 
to personal excellence, as stature, comeliness, strength, 
ability in the games: and as to that of the mind, 
temperance and courage ; these all, in their two di- 
ii, Pri- visions, are excellencies of the young. In reference 
vate. to individuals, a good and numerous offspring con- 
sists in your own children being numerous, and they, 
as well male as female, such as I have described. 
‘The excellence of females in regard to person, is 
beauty and stature ; in regard to the mind, temper- 
ance and fondness for employment, without meanness: 
—and we ought, as well individually as collectively, 


* Tt was the boast of the Athenians that they were airéx@o- 
vee; and in reference to this Cicero says of their state, “ Qua 
vetustate ea est, ut ipsa ex sese suos cives genuisse dicatur.”” 
Orat, pro L. Flacco. > 


Β ν.. 
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both to men and women, to see that each 


whom the regulations regarding 
πὸ πὴὰ enjoy scarcely 


to enjoyment. But by prefitable 1 ne 

‘of which’ the rent arises ; by those iii. χρή- 
to enjoyment, all out of which arises no- σιμά: 
worth mentioning at least) beyond their 
3 definition of security is the having 

and in such a manner, that the 

ta lle The essen- 
property then exist, w! the sight of 
opel I understand by aliena- 

or sale. But, in a word, the being 
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in consequence of things apparently trifling ; but then 
it is the manner or the time [of conferring the benefit] 
which is the reason. The constituent parts of honour 
are sacrifices,—monumental inscriptions, in metre or 
prose,—rewards,—consecrated pieces of ground’,— 
precedence,—public burial,—statues,—pensions from 
the state; those received among barbarians are— 
prostration,—giving place?. The presents also usual 
among each people are, with them, respectively marks 
of honour; for a present is at once the gift of pro- 
perty, and a mark of honour. Wherefore it is that 
the avaricious are equally desirous of these, as the 
ambitious ; because they convey to both that which 
they desire, since at once it is a property, the object 
which the avaricious desire, and includes honour, the 
object of the ambitious. 
10. Inter- The excellencies of the body are health ; and that 
nal. "jn such a degree as for us to be exempt from sick- 
Health, ness, while we have the free exercise of the body. 
For many are in a state of health, indeed, whom, 
like Herodicus*, no one would feel inclined to con- 
gratulate on the score of health, by reason of their 
depriving themselves of most, if not all, the enjoy- 
ments proper to man. 
5 11. Comeliness is different according to the several 
Beauty. ages. Now the comeliness of a youth, is the having 
a body useful in enduring toils, whether those of the 
course, or of personal exertion, himself being plea- 
sant withal to look upon with a view to delight. On 
which account those who practise the pentathlum are 
most comely, inasmuch as they are formed for violent 


®Instanced in the compliment paid to the memory of 
Brasidas at Amphipolis, Thueyd. v. “Hooker, v. § 84, p. 1933 
and § 47, p. 179. 
1 Hote perhaps we may mention a remarkable compliment 

len valour by the civil law; a father of three sons 

‘was entitled to considerable immunities, which continued to 
him even after their death, if they had fallen in battle: “Hi 
enim qui pro Republica eeciderunt in perpetuum per gloriam 
vivre intelliguntnr.””"Instit. Ub. i, αι. xv. § PP floaker, 
fi, p. 293. 

* Herodicus was a physician, B. C. 440, 
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exertion, and swiftness as well, But the comeliness 

ef one who has attained life’s prime, is a person 

to the fatigues of war, with an aspect to be 

| upon with pleasure tempered by awe. That 

‘of the old consists in the body being capable of the 
ian τ it needs must undergo, and exempt 
from peta ttaous fait bao φόροι τ το 

which an old age is disfigured. Strength 12. 


Lea ity of moving another at will: you move Strength 
another, of course, either by dragging, or shoving, 
or or crushing him ; so that the man who is 


‘with strength, is requisitely so for some, 

if not for all these purposes. Excellence of stature, 13, Sta- 
‘is the exceeding the generality in height, substance, ture. 
and breadth, in such a ratio as not, by reason of that 
excess, to render one’s motions more tardy. Gym- 14. Gym- 


ὍΞΩΣ way, and move them setae 

direction, is fit for running ; but 

τ τ τον νβνουκωςηψον, grapple with an adversary, 

is fit for wrestling ; while he who can send him for- 

blow, is the man for boxing: but if any 

with the two latter qualifications, he is fit 
paneratiast ; while he who has all three may 

-eontend in the pentathlum. 

ase tephra slow in approach, un- 15, Good 
by pain; for neither is it a good old age if °ld age. 

= old ; nor if he does so slowly, in- 


‘but painful te this blessing, however, is of the 
‘both of the excellencies of the body and of 
fortune. For on hte is neither unmolested by sick- 
‘ness, nor endued with strength, will not be exempt 


16. 
Friends. 


17. Good 
fortune. 


18. Vir- 
tue, 


= 
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Tn what number and excellence of friends consists 
is not doubtful, it having been distinctly stated, re- 
specting a friend, that he is a friend who exerts 
himself to do for another whatever he esteems good 
for him, solely for the other’s sake. He to whom 
many are so affected, has numerous friends; he to 
whom worthy men, has excellent friends. 

Good fortune is the accession, and actual pos- 
session, either of all, of most, or the greatest of those 
goods of which chance is the cause. Now chance is 
the cause of some things about which there are arts 
conversant®; of many things, too, unrecognised by 
art; for instance, of whatever things nature is a 
cause; for it is possible that they should happen con- 
trarily to nature: for art is a cause of health; na- 
ture, of comeliness and stature. In a word, those 
goods proceed from chance, about which envy is felt. 
Chanee is also a cause of those goods which baffle all 
calculation ; when, for instance, one is handsome, the 
rest of whose brothers are ugly ; or when every one 
else overlooked a treasure, and he found it; or if ἃ 
weapon hit one’s neighbour and not one’s self’; or if 
he alone, who used always to frequent a place, did 
not come there, while they who came then only were 
destroyed ; for all such things appear to be pieces of 
good luck. 

As to moral excellence, since that topie is most 
intimately connected with praise", we must lay down 
distinctions respecting it when we treat of the sub- 
ject of praise. It is then plain at what objects we 
‘ought to aim in exhorting, as likely to take place, or 


9. On the affinity of art and chance, see Eth, Nich. vi. 4.— 
Τέχνη τύχην ἔστερξε, καὶ τύχη τέχνην. Agatho. 

The affinity appears to consist in this, that arts very often 

owe their origin to chance ; as the capital of the Corinthian 


*pillar, for instance, from a basket of acanthus flowers ; and 


painting from tracing a shadow on the wall. Compare also 
the Poetics, ch. vi. where he deduces poetry the 
αὐτοσχιδιάσματα or extemporaneous effusions of its rude 
votaries. 

w Cf. ch. x, § 12. 

" The subject of Epideictic Rhetoric, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Good and Expedient treated generally. 


Sack the expedient is the object proposed to the de- 1, Thede- 
liberative orator, and as all form, their conclusions, liberati ve 
‘not about the end itself, but about the means con- {7st 
‘ducive to that end ; as moreover these are all things “the 


which are in reference to human conduct Mets.” 
— ‘ing expedient is a good), we shall have he must 
certain elementary propositions, on the know the 


#s of the good and the neat in general. ye 


which has or which has intelligence; or 
every thing aim at, were it possessed of intel- 
ligence. 4. Whatever intelligence would award to 
each. 5. Whatever the intelligence conversdnt with 
every instance awards to each, that to each indi- 
- hepa rae ye bela pore 


cerreuies See ciecuni nat 

wk ay re ocmnct. 10. What- 

has a tendency to prevent or destroy their 
things are consequent in two ways ; 3. Conse- 
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are pro- three ways*; first, in the way that the being healthy 


is productive of health, or as food is so of health, 
or as exercise is, because usually it does produce 
health. 


4. Indis These things being laid down, it must be of 


course that acquisitions of good, and the exemptions 
from evil, are good; for on the one is consequent 
the non-possession of evil simultaneously ; on the 
other, the possession of good subsequently. d 
δ. And the acquisition of a greater instead of a less 
good; of a less evil instead of a greater; for this be- 
comes an acquisition of the one and an exemption 
from the other, in the ratio of the excess of the | 
6. greater above the less. The virtues also must of 
course be a good, for in reference to them are their 
possessors well-disposed*; they are also productive of 
goods, and bear on moral conduct: respecting each, 
however, severally what, and of what kind it is, 
7. must be distinctly treated. It must be also that 
pleasure is a good, for all living things naturally de- 
sire it. Thus, too, things pleasant and honourable 
must needs be good ; for the first are productive of 
pleasure ; while, of things honourable, some are 
pleasant, and the rest are by themselves objects of 
8 choice on their own account. So that to speak of 
them severally, it must be that the following things 
are good.—Happiness ; for it is both an object of 
choice by itself, and independent, and for the sake of it 
9. we choose many things. Justice, courage, temperance, 


3. First, continuous; second, discrete ; third, contingent. 

4 We may observe of Aristotle's several enumerations of 
εἴδη, that he usually refers a few instances of earliest occur- 
rence to the respective definitions or axioms at the outset of 
the subject, by virtue of which they belong to the class to 
which he assigns them. Thus, in the enumeration of goo 
here instituted, he refers to his general canons of good which 
have just been admitted; 6. g. virtue may be classed among 
goods, by virtue of def. 5 and 7. It would be useful to pur- 
sue the comparison, if not through all the instances quoted, at 
least throngh the greater part of them; since it will at once 
serve the purpose of impressing on the memory his leading ex- 
Sau a nana ae esac oa 
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, of many things. A friend 12. 
p; for a friend is an object of choice 
ly, and productive of many advantages. 

eter ; for they are pleasant, and pro- 13. 
and there is usually consequent on 


consequent on it, of itself 
And that which is just, 17. 


a. 
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And yet this case does not always hold, though it 
does generally ; for there is no reason why the self 
same things should not, at times, be expedient to two 
hostile parties ; from which comes the saying that 
evils bring men together®, when the same thing hap- 
pens to be injurious to both. ‘That too is a good, 
which is not in excess’; but whatever exceeds what 
it ought, is an evil. And that on account of which 
much toil or expense has been bestowed, for already 
will it have appeared to be a good ; and we already 
_conceive of every such thing as of an end, and as an 
end of many efforts ; but the end is a good; and on 
this principle rests the force of that appeal, 
“It were in accordance forsooth with Priam’s heartiest 
prayer ;” IL. B, 1. 176, 
and of this, 
“ Base indeed is it to remain so long;” IL. β, 1. 298. 
and that of the proverb of 
“ Breaking the pitcher at the very door.”” 
Vide Erasmi Adagia II. i. 75, 
That too of which many are desirous, and which 
appears to be disputed for ; because that of which all 
acti iat vad laid ow bo Us & good; the gener- 
ality, however, have the appearance of being all. 
And that which is recommended ; because no one re- 
commends that which is not good*. And that which 
your enemies and the bad recommend; for all, as it 
were, already acknowledge it when even they do 
who are ill affected ; for solely on account of its being 
plainly such will these acknowledge it?s and in ex- 
5 So 8] juotes the proverb, “ Misery makes 
BS ee arma | 
‘A good which requires no qualification ; 6. g. moral truths. 
Ἅ, τὸ desire 6vil aa vil, and διαὶ pleasure in it as such, is 
perfectly unnatural. Hence St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, ch. i, ver. 32, sums up the iniquity of the Gentile 
world in this one word ; that not only did they in person com- 
mit the enormities, but “had pleasure in them that do them.” 
® Virgil therefore could not have praised AZneas more than 
when he makes Diomede say,— 
— Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusque manus: experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 28a, 
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be they ever so trifling", they in no less degree de- 
29. termine on putting them in execution: and thit 
easily brought about; for they are possible, inas+ 
much as they are easy: but things easily brought 
about, are such as every one, or many, or our equals, 
or our inferiors, have succeeded in. Whatever 
tifies one’s friends, or will be disliked by one’s foes. 
Every thing, too, which they whom we admire de- 
liberately set about. ‘Things toward which men are 
well fitted by nature, and about which they have ex- 
perience ; for they suppose they shall more easily 
succeed in them. Things too which no bad mar 
does; for they are the rather commendable. What 
people happen to be desirous of ; for not only does i 
appear pleasant, but it is viewed in the more favour: 
30. able light’, And men more particularly choose οἱ 
deliberation the things in reference to which the} 
severally are of a certain disposition ; the ambitious 
for instance, if the object be victory ; the avaricious 
if it be money ; and other characters in the same way 
On questions then of good and of expediency, wi 
must deduce our means of persuading from hence. 


CHAP. VII. 


On the subject of the greater Good, and the more expedier 
Measures. 


1. The Bur as the advocates of opposite measures, whil 
they in many instances allow both to be expedien} 
dispute nevertheless on the question which is th 
more 80; we shall have next to speak of greater goot 
2. Defini- and what is in a higher degree expedient. Let ex 
Honof the cess, then, be defined to be, as much and yet more 
fae" the ‘thing exceeded, however, to be that comprise 
ceeded. 


fi 


18 So Horace..,.+...O! si angulus ille 
‘Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum | 


1 If seen through the deceitful medium of desire. 


| Φ 5 Ια 
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individual of the exceeding, exceeds the greatest in- 
dividuals of the exceeded species: for example, if the 
greatest man be greater than the greatest woman, 
then will also men, in general, be greater than women; 
and if men generally be greater than women, then 
will also the greatest man be greater than the great- 
est woman; for the excesses of species, and of the 
greatest individuals under them, have a common ra- 
δ. tio® When one thing is a consequence of another, 
but that other thing is not a consequence of it ; (now, 
things are consequent, recollect, either simultan 
or subsequently, or virtually ;) then is that of which 
the other is a consequence the greater good ; because 
the enjoyment of the consequent is inherent in the 
enjoyment of the other. Things are consequent si- 
multaneously, as life on health ; but it is not conse- 
quent on life: and subsequently, as knowledge on 
learning ; virtually, as larceny on sacrilege; for the 
man who has committed sacrilege would be ready also 
6. to steal. Things which exceed the same thing ina 
greater degree [than itself], are greater®; for of ne- 
7. cessity they exceed even the greater. Things produc- 
tive of a greater good are greater, for this would be 
by virtue of their being productive of something 
greater. That, too, the productive cause of which is 
greater, is likewise greater; for if that which is 
healthy, be preferable to, and a greater good than, 
that which is pleasant; then also will health be su- 
8, perior topleasure. ΑΒ also that which, independently 
of any thing, is preferable, is superior to that which 
is not preferable independently: thus strength is 
above things conducing to health; for the latter are 
not sought on their own account, while the former is, 
9, the which was assumed as a criterion of good. And 
should one object be an end, the other not an end; 


5. As is the excess of the male above the female sex, 80 is 
fhe excess of the greatest man above the greatest woman ; and 
conversely, as is the excess of the greatest man above the great. 
est woman, so is the excess of the male above the female sex. 

. Bight exceeds two by six, which is also greater than 
the original number two. 


ea 
Ὁ to be a principle! while the other is ; Ὧν 


ἡ 
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because the end, and not the principle, was above 
stated to be the greater. Just like the saying of Le- 
odamus in impeaching Callistratus, “ that the man 
who devised the deed was worse than he who exe- 
cuted it; for had he not devised it, the other could 
not have executed it:” and conversely, against Cha- 
brias, he argued that “the agent was worse than the 
deviser ; for had there not been an agent, it would 
not have been realized in action, because people de- 
vised plots on this very account, that others may 
14. execute them.” The more rare good is greater than 
the abundant"; thus gold is better than steel, not- 
withstanding that it is less useful ; for the acquisition, 
by reason of its being more difficult, is greater. And 
in another view, the abundant is better than the rare, 
for the enjoyment of it exceeds that of the other; 
for the idea of often exceeds that of seldom; whence 
16. it is said, “ Water is the best of things :” and, in a 
word, the more difficult is superior to the easier ac- 
quisition, for it is more rare. In another point of 
view, the easier is above the more difficult ; for it has 
16, itself as we wish. That also is the greater good, the 
contrary of which is the greater evil ; as is also that 
of which the deprivation is the greater loss, Virtue, 
too, is greater than what is not positive virtue, and 
vice than what is not positive vice; for the former 
17. severally are ends, the latter are not ends. Causes, 
the productions of which are more becoming or more 
disgraceful, are themselves of greater importance. 
le are gueerice to Haan th, by cio sala thar sreetedy 
is assigned to ends, and by another to principles. So that, 
whichever side you take, you will have something to allege, 

11 On this principle Aristotle argues in his Poetics for the 
superiority of the fable above the other five constituents of the 
drama, inferring its superior worth from its superior difficulty 
and rarity. “Que rara, cara.” 

12 Perratilt, the French critic, misled possibly by this v 

» impotently ridiculed Pindar for the triteness of 
ἴδοι: being ignorant that the poet alladed to the philosophy of 
‘Thales, who borrowed and taught the Phonician doctrine, 
that water was the principle of all things, Vide Wharton on 
Pope, vol. i. p. 132. 


5. 
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being, if fraught with prudence, would chooses 
wherefore it is evident, that what prudence pronounces 
good in a high degree is a greater good. Also that 
which belongs to the better men, either absolutely, or 
in respect of their being better ; as courage is better 
than strength. Also what the better man would 
make the object of his choice, either absolutely or in 
respect of its being better; as, the suffering rather 
than the doing an injury, for this would he choose 
who is more just. And that which conduces more to 
pleasure rather that what conduces less; because’ 
every being pursues pleasure, and is desirous of en- 
joying it for its own sake; now it is in reference to 
this, that the good and the end have been defined: 
that is said to conduce more to pleasure, which is 
conducive to it with less alloy of pain, and for a 
greater length of time. That which is more becom- 
ing rather than what is less so; for the becoming εἰς 
ther is that which tends to please, or is desirable on 
its own account. Whatever things people prefer 
being the causes of to themselves or to their friends, 
those are greater goods; but whatever they would 
least wish, are greater evils. Things whose duration 
is long, rather than those whose duration is short ; 
and those which are more secure, rather than those 
which are less so: for there is an advantage in their 
enjoyment ; of the former, in respect to time; of the 
latter, from their being at will: for the enjoyment 
of what is secure is more in their power whenever 
they wish. And as are the terms arising from con- 
jugates and similar inflections, so are the qualities 
they denote ; for example, if courageously be an idea 
more noble and desirable than ¢emperately, courage 
will also be something more noble than ¢emperance, 
and the idea of a man’s being courageous than of his 
being temperate. What every one chooses is better 
than what some do not, as also is the choice of a ma- 
jority better than that of a minority ; for as that was 
supposed a good which all desire, so that is propor- 

Ὁ. Whence it follows that prudence is competent to decide 
on the nature of good. 


- ». 


lent to that of all mankind; and in the 
‘of authority and information actually do 
And sometimes good is greater in which 29.- 
te; for not to participate in it is a dis- 
at others, that is which none, or which 
with you; for it is more rare. Things 80. 
because more becoming; and in 
+ ay ate eee ape ory 
', because honour is as a kind οἱ 


ts the horrors © Ss |e la 
- Sod tia eg 
ens σον rice uered 
Tliad ix. 705, 
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For an exploit beyond one’s strength, and age, and 
equals, if achieved, or if under such circumstances, 
at such a place or time, will gain importance whether 
it be good, or honourable, or just, or the opposite. 
Whence originated the inscription of the Olympic 
victor, “Formerly, indeed, ase rough basket’ on 
my shoulders, I used to carry fish from Argos to 
Tegea.” [Simonides.] And on this proceeds that 
encomium of Iphicrates [who was the son of a shoe- 
maker] on himself, when he said, “ From what begin- 
. nings have these things been realized!” ‘That, too, 
which is innate is superior to what is adscititious, 
from its greater difficulty ; wherefore the poet says, 
. “Of myself am I taught™.” And the greatest part 
of what is great; as Pericles said in his funeral ora- 
tion", “That the youth were swept from the city, 
just as the spring, were it to be withdrawn from the 
;. year.” That, too, is more precious which is available 
in the greater need; as in old age, or sickness, for 
instance. And of two means, that more immediately 
conducing to the end. That whose qualities have 
direct reference to one’s self, than those which are 
general. What is possible, rather than what is im- 
possible ; for the one attaches‘ to one’s self, the other 
not. And things which are comprised in the end! 
of life; for things conducing to the end partake in a 
. greater degree of the nature of ends. ‘Things having 
reference to truth rather than to opinion:—as a de- 
finition of matter of opinion we may take what one, 
likely to escape observation, would not choose to do: 
and on this principle the receiving good would appear 
more desirable than the doing it; since one would 


κι ἄσιλλα is properly the yoko which was lid across the 
shoulder, from which the basket hung. 

Ἢ Hom. Odyss. xxii. 347. 

1 Whether we suppose the ἐπιτάφιον to have been lost, or 
feel inclined to charge Aristotle with a lapsus memoria, so it 
is that the words are not attributed to Pericles in any’ work 
which has come down to us. ‘The same illustration was used 
by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the deputies from the states of 

‘who implored his assistance. Herodotus, vii. 162. 

w Τέλος, the end or object of life: εὐδαιμονία scilicet. 
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choose the first eyen should it be unobserved; with 
however to the doing good, that it seems no 
would Those 


to be unnoticed choose”, 
are better, of which men prefer the real 
to the appearance; for they have a nearer 


Fp 
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one who has two eyes ; for there is, in the one case, 
a deprivation of the dearest object®*, 

The sources then from which, in exhortation and 
dissuasion, we must deduce our means of persuading, 
have nearly been enumerated. 


CHAP. VIIL. 


On Forms of Government ;-—ahat and how many they are : 
LA —and on the end of each, 


‘Tue means of greatest and most paramount import- 
ance with a view to being able to persuade and give 
advice in a becoming style, is the having made one’s 
self master of all the forms of government; and the 
having clearly distinguished their several practices, 
and legal principles, and interests: for all men are 


persuaded by what is advantageous ; but that which 


is preservative of the constitution, is absolute ex- 
pediency!. And further, the dictum of the authori- 
tative power of the state, is itself authoritative. 
But the authorities are distinguished according to 
the forms of government under which they exist; for 


2 Dr. Parr, quoting the following passage from the Politigs, 
“δύο γὰρ ἐστίν ἃ τ τον στα Tutt eohtatas ols abheeae eee 
φιλεῖν, τό τε ἴδιον καὶ τὸ ἀγαπητὸν, remarks I 
that ἀγαπητὸν here means more than carum, it may be ren- 
dered unicum, atque adco carum, Aristotle, in lib. is c. 7, 
Rhetor. says of the eye, destroyed in him who had only one, 
ἀγαπητὸν ἀφύρηται: see Hen. Stephens’s Thesaurus: but ἢ 
should observe, that in the margin of Aristotle, καὶ μόνον are 
added, perhaps, as explanatory. Upon the word ἀγαπητὸν in 
88. for μονογένη, see Suidas and Hesychius in Υ. and the 
notes.” Spital. Sermon, notes, p. 39. , 

1 Τὸ σώζον πολιτείαν appears with Aristotle to have been 

jnivalent to abstract expediency ; and he therefore cannot be 

‘d with a violation of his own rule againist entering into 

particulars on any subject as pecnliar to rhetoric, because 
every question of expediency will ultimately be viewed in 
reference to the constitution under which the parties live : at 
any rate the qnestion is treated merely in a popular way— 
διηκρίβωται yap ἐν τοῖς πολιτικοῖς, 


he 


iS of these, or the whole. Democracy 4. Demo- 
Si ee sees tn which, men’ apportion SPT: 


“magistracy 
plan of i 
established by the law: for those who ad- 
principles of the law, are the men who, in 
hold magistracies; and it must be 
id appear the best, whence this form 
ἘΠΕΊ SADIE: τ το βδο ςτὸ Mew) 


govern 
ment 


stitution 
in order 


to impress 
the hear- 
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towards 
him, 
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men fix their choice by reference to the end; that we 
must accurately distinguish the respective practices, 
Jaws, and interests of each form. 

But as means of persuasion originate not in argu- 
mentative oratory alone, but in such also as bears an 
impress of character ; for it is from the speaker's aj 
pearing a man of certain character that we trust him; 
that is to say, if he appears an honest man, or well 
affected®, or both: as this is the case, it will be ne- 
cessary for us to be masters of the character of each 
form of government; for the character which is pe- 
culiar to each, must needs be most available to per- 
suasion in addressing each. ‘These points, however, 
will be ascertained by means of the same information ; 
for the character will manifestly be conformable to 
the choice; now the settled choice has reference to 
the end. 

Thus then have the objects which we ought to aim 
at in exhorting and dissuading, as probable or actu- 
ally in existence; the sources, too, out of which we 
must draw our means of proof on the subject of the 
expedient, and on the subject 


government ; and the means 
manner how, we shall have facili 
tions: all these points have been discussed, so far as 
was ‘within the scope of the present occasion. For 
accuracy of detail on these points has been observed 
in the Politics. 


‘Where we may observe, that not simply is the person of the 
tyrant spoken. τ but the yery government itself, as though it 
‘had fallen with him. 

© It is required (lib. ii. c. 1) that he be further possessed 
of φρόνησις. Let it be remembered that these qualities must 
be evinced by the speech, and not simply be taken for granted 
from a previous knowledge of the man. See Pearson on the 
Creed, Art. i. p. 5. 


apelin But as there frequently 2. 
as well in sober τ τος ey 
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5. The constituent parts of virtue are justice, courage, 
temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, 
6. placability, prudence, wisdom ; and it must needs be, 
that those virtues are the highest which are the 
most beneficial to others, if at least virtue be (as it 
was defined) a faculty capable of benefiting on this 
account, men honour in the greatest degree the just 
and brave ; for justice and courage are useful to 
them, the one in war, and the other in peace. Next 
is liberality ; for the liberal are profuse, and do not 
wrangle with people about money, the object which 
the rest of the world hanker after more than any 
7. thing. Now justice is the virtue by which each has 
his own, as the law prescribes: injustice, however, 
is that habit by which some take the property of 
8. others in contravention to law. Courage, that by 
which men are ready to achieve honourable exploits 
in the midst of danger, conformably to the direction 
of and in subservience to law‘: cowardice, however, 
9. is its contrary. But temperance is a virtue by 
which men carry themselves so, in respect to the 
pleasures of the body, as the law directs ; intemper- 
10. ance, however, is its contrary. But liberality tends 
to benefit in pecuniary matters; stinginess is its 
11. contrary. Magnanimity is that virtue which is apt 
to confer important benefits; narrowness of soul 
nently τὸ σώζον τὴν πολιτείαν, is thus stated in another of his 
works : "Ἔστι 6° οὔθεν ἐν τοῖς πολιτικοῖς δυνατὸν πρᾶξαι dvev 
τοῦ ποῖον τίνα εἶναι, λέγω δὲ οἷον σπουδαῖον. Τὸ δὲ σπουδαῖον 
εἶναι, ἐστὶ τὸ τὰς ἀρετὰς ἔχειν. Magn. ib. i 
3 In the Ethics he places liberality first ----φιλοῦνται σχεδὸν 
μάλιστα ol ἐλευθέριοι τῶν ἀπ᾽ ἀρετῆς ὠφέλιμοι γὰρ τοῦτο δὲ 
ἐν τῇ δόσει. Eth. Nich. iv. 1. Courage may be ranked first, 
because on occasions we may be disqualified ‘kom the exercise 
of other virtues if this be wanting. 
ἐπα εξ τ τὶ 
not admit sort of se . 
Of some persons, whose daring is at fist sight not invonsider= 
able, it is true, as Juvenal remarks— 
Justa pericli 
Si ratio est et honesta, timent pavidoque gelantur 
Pectore, nec tremulis possunt insistere plantis : 
Fortem animum prestant rebus, quas ae Leyte 
jar. vi 
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higher degree disgraceful than what is unjustly*;) 
and so likewise in respect to the other virtues, 
16. Whatever actions have national distinctions as their 
reward are honourable, or whatever have such dis- 


he Every tinctions rather than money. Whatever things, among 
fhing Fee those which are objects of choice, one does, not for 


Bra 


me 


his own sake. And whatever things which ab- 


pions stractedly viewed are good, one has achieved for his 


" country’s sake, overlooking his own interest. 
in their own nature; things which are 
but not to one’s self ; every thing of that kind being 
18. chosen on its own account. Whatever things admit 
of being realized to one when dead, rather than in 
his life-time ; for that which appertains to one in his 
life, rather carries the idea of its being for one’s self. 
19. Whatever actions are for the sake of others ; for they 
20. are not so much for one’s own sake. And as many 
instances of successful management as occur where 
others are concerned, and where one’s self is not ; and 
this particularly respecting benefactors, for it then 
is just. Benefits, too, are honourable ; for they at- 
tach not to one’s self. And the contraries of all 
cases in which men feel a delicacy ; for men are sens- 
ible of delicacy both in mentioning, or doing, or in- 
tending any thing disgraceful ; just as Sappho has 
expressed in verse on the occasion of Alceus’ saying, 
“TI would say something, but delicacy restrains me.” 
“Tf thou entertainedst a desire of speaking things 
either good or honourable, and were not thy tongue 
teeming with the utterance of some evil ; shame had 
not suffused thine eyes, but thou wouldest have 
21. spoken what was fit.” Objects for which men are 
keenly anxious without being affected by fear’, are 
honourable ; for men are thus affected respecting 


® The passage from πάθη to ἀδίκως must be considered as a 
note; and the words κατὰ τὰν ἄλλας--ὡσαύτωε, considered as 
the conclusion of the sentence preceding it 

® Victorius cites an anecdote of Themistocles, preserved by 
Gisero; an ilustrative.of thia rematk, .¢*Nocty anibvulabat ix 
publico Themistocles, quod somnum capere non posset : que- 
rentibusque respondebat, Miltiadis tropais se 6 somno excitari.” 
use. iv. 19, It will be needless to remark, that “noble 
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γ᾿ 
omar. 1x.} 
tend to reputation. Those virtues and 22. 
honourable in a higher degree, which 
to subjects naturally more excellent! ; as, for 
a those of a man are higher than those of a 
woman. And those which are of a nature to be en- 38, 
‘by others, rather than by ourselves; the prin- 
which the just and justice are honourable. 
the taking vengeance on a foe rather than 24. Re- 
reconciled; both because to compensate is 7ense is 
what is just is honourable!; and further, ae 
‘it belongs to the courageous man never to be 
ste Both victory and national distinction are 25. 
e number of things honourable; for they are 
though unattended by incre, and evince 
‘more than ordinary virtue; and the memorials of 
one’s name; and what partakes of these respective 
characters more decidedly, is also more decidedly 
honourable. Again, things which do not follow one 
5 meat life; and whatever honour is attendant on; 


τ 


unattended by profit, for they are more 

iawn il and whatever is pane 

esteemed among is honourable. Every 

Sl is eld commendable in each πο re hen 
18, for instance, it is honourable to wear 


alone cau be sensible of this high excitement—dyuwia, 
ΝΣ Herodotus read his History. 
“® The | of all manner of actions is 
erwortiaces the subject from which they 
So a 
¥. § 6 p. 23, 
3 ‘is a striking instance of that of sophistry by 
: Sie seorastoe a4 0 toc are 
passions ; and we should learn from it to 
‘heavenly which has taught: us “ to do 
St Shean wi hate ws, to, pray for thove wl despitefully 


ioned in 
So Animale ξεν ον ane 
plow’ ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν αἰτιᾶται ὁ mioteboas. 
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long hair's, because it is the badge of a freé man, 
since it is not easy for a man with long hair to do 
any servile work. And the not exercising any vulgar 
eraft; for it belongs to a gentleman not to live in 
dependence on another’, And we must take for 
granted that qualities, akin to real ones, are actually 
identified with them, and this with a view as well to 
praise as to blame; for instance, taking the cautious 
man to be a cold-hearted, designing fellow ; or a sim- 
pleton to be a good kind of man; and the man who 
is dead to feeling, to be of a mild disposition: and 
in a word, we must make a selection, invariably on 
the most favourable side, out of the qualities eon- 
comitant on the character of each; making out the 
passionate and furious to be men void of all duplicity ; 
and the self-willed to be magnificent and dignified: 
and such as are in excess, to be in the virtuous 
mean; the rash, for instance, to be brave; the pro- 
fuse, liberal '®; for it will both seem to be the case 


a δὲ τεχνίτου Moras χεῖ ἢ ὀφθαλμὸν θανάτι ἰοἶνται. 
πὸν δὲ Meera Uiefonta § ache κελεύει intact 
daxdrns οὔσης ταύτης ἀτιμίας. Parr, Spit. Serm, p- 146, 
Erie Linton noel oa seer eat bon noe 
memoration of the victory obtained by Otiryades and his two 
comrades over the three Argive champions, for the land ut 
Thyrea Herodot. i. 82. Or perhaps, being inconvenient 10 
those engaged in servile occupations, length of hair might. be 
considered as a badge of the more noble pursuits of the wearer. 
Collins has a fine allusion to this practice in the opening of his 


Ode to Liberty 
0 shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths, whore loka divinely spreading, 
hyacinths in sullen hue, 
At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding, 
Applauding Freedom loved of old to view? 
Among the Franks, the privilege of wearing the hair long was 
Pectiliay to the princes and their descendants, the rest of the 
nation being obliged to shave the hinder part of the head. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. xxxv. note 17, and Agathias 
quoted in Heraldic Anomalies, vol. i. p. 168. 

5 Aristotle, in his Ethics, makes this remark of the urya~ 
λόψυχου, observing, πρὸς ἄλλον μὴ δύνασθαι ζῆν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πρὸν 
φίλον᾽ δουλικὸν γάρ. iv. 8. 

16 Horace recommends an innocent use of this sort of so- 
phistry among friends, as a preservative of friendship— 


where it is honourable 7; and if 
on all who fall in his way, surely he 
on his friends ; for to benefit all is an 


πα  νδουκου μα clan’ of. things really 

whatever is held in esteem; since by 

their Being so esteemed, they appear to 
that class, Again, whatever is 21. 


to what is natural to one, 

side of what is better and honourable ; 

in good fortune has been moderate, or 
in adversity ; or has become better and 
see over in proportion as he became 


οἴ the law, ὧφ ὁ νόμου κελεύει, 


dn 
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32, We «if eer raneregen cepa pcm 
poe and it is a peculiar characteristic man to — 
a act on principle’, we must endeavour Rpg 
pated ject of our commendation in the light of one who has 
on prin 

33, 


‘acted on principle. Now his appearing to have acted 
so in many instances will be serviceable with a view 
to this; wherefore coincidences and fortuitous oc- 
currences must be assumed as done on principle: and 
should many and like circumstances be alleged, it will 
ἡπαινο δ *Ppear to bea sign of ‘git “cin principle. —_ 
commendation is age exhibiting greatness 
Gehan Cone of virtue "we should therefore give’ this fist 
proof of the actions of him we commend, that they 
are of this character. Encomium™, however, is of ac- 
tions; (and circumstances concur to the 
juasion, as excellence of birth and education; for 
it is probable that a person so brought up, will be of 
such a character ;) and hence we pass encomia on 
those who have acted. And a man’s actions are 
signs of his habit; since we commend even the man 
who has not acted, if we believe him to be of such a 
84. character. But felicitation (μακαρισμὸς), and con- 
gratulation (εὑδαιμονισμὸς), are synonymous the one 
to the other; but are not so to the other two: but 
felicitation comprehends them, just as happiness com- 
prehends virtue. 
35. Com- Demonstrative and deliberative oratory have one 
mon pint point in common ; for whatever you would suggest to 
ticandde- a man-in giving advice, that, by a change of the dic~ 
oneal tion, becomes an encomium*!, When, therefore, we 


pall SeeBiies Mb, τ, 4, Δικαίωι ἢ σωφρόνων makers 
ν ὁ πράττων ὧν my πρῶτον μὲν ἰὰν 11 
γνσὐγανία δ αδλυνκιδι παλάμη δίς oe rd τὸ δὲ τρίτον καὶ 
ἐὰν βεβαίως καὶ ἀμετακινήτως ἔχων πράττῃ" and, in fact, unless 
the καλὰ be done under some restriction of principle 
and propriety, they lose their character, as Zonaras has, on 
another oceasion, observed : Ὅτι οὐ καλὸν ὅταν μὴ καλῶν γί- 
νηται : in Can. Apost. 66, quoted in Hooker, at the end of book. 
% On the subject of ἐγκώμιον and ἔπαινος, sce Eth. Nich. i. 
12, where he is inquiring whether commendation or praise be 
siecies Jo pappinese rir τὰ πγμα τὸν fg 
πρακτικι τῶν καλῶν ἀπὸ ται 


ν ἡμοίων καὶ τῶν σωματικῶν, καὶ τῶν. ; 
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parison of person of whom speak, with men of charaeter ; 
character. for it is a feature of amplification, and honourable, 
if he be better than the good. 
30, Am- Amplification falls in easily with demonstrative 
plification oratory; for its essence is the being above medi- 
feicue ocrity. On which account we should make a com- 
oratory. parison with the generality of men, if we cannot 
with men of character ; since the being above the 
40. average seems to indicate virtue. In a word, of all 
the formule common to each branch of rhetoric, am- 
plification best suits demonstrative ; for the orator 
takes the actions for granted, and it thus remains 
Example only to invest them with greatness and beauty. Ex- 
ihe, vate, 2ple*, however, suits deliberative ; because we 
cuhy. ὁ there decide, by arguing of the future from what has 
mem ju- gone before. Enthymem, however, suits judicial ; 
eee for by reason of its not being clear, the past most 
"especially leaves room for assignment of reasons and 
demonstration. ᾽ 
η΄ ΑἹ. Nearly all the sources out of which praise and 
blame are deduced, and on what sort of things we 
ought to have an eye in praising and blaming, the 
means too by which encomia and reproaches are 
duced, are these : for being possessed of these points, 


™ For the general principles upon which Exaweces influ 
ence us, and their peculiar adaptation to deliberative cases, 
see book ii. chap. 20, Meanwhile let us anticipate our author's 
discussion of the subject, and quote a few words of a modem 
writer to show how completely this vehicle of proof is adapted 
to the purpose of the orator, whose demonstrations ale 
ways be as little laboured ‘as possible.—“ Our lives in this 
world are partly guided in rules, and partly directed by ex- 
amples, ΤῸ conclade out of general rules and axioms by dis- 
course of wit our duties in ev cular action, is both 
troublesome, and many times so full of difficulty, that it maketh 
deliberations hard and tedious to the wisest men. 
we naturally all incline to observe examples, to mark 
others have done before us, and, in favour of our own ease, 
rather to follow them, than to enter into a new consultation, if 
in regard of their virtue and wisdom we may but probably 
think they have waded without error. So that the willingness 
of men to be led by example of others, both discovereth and 
helpeth the imbecility of our judgment.” “Hooker, Koc, Pal 
ν, § 65, p. 307. 
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their contraries are plain ; for blame is deduced from 
‘the opposite sources. 


CHAP. X. 4 
and nature of the Sources out of which the 
is reasonings in Accusation and 


it 
| 


nt 
a 
8 
Ξ 


me next to speak of the number and 1. Judi- 
sources out of which the orator must cit! ora: 
reasonings, touching accusation and de- siusratva 
‘we must ascertain three points ; one, three 
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Seon SE BPA: tion of 
petning the acting unjustly, agents. 
in order of the rest, the acting unjustly ithe. 
to be, the yoluntary! commission of hurt fijnred, 
contravention of law. Now law is either general 3. In- 

. The peculiar law I call that, by whose justice de- 
enactments men direct their polity: the Division 
whatever unwritten rules appear to be recog- of law. 
men. ‘Men are voluntary agents in Ce 
do wittingly, and without compulsion. ji, Pax 
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liberately choose to hurt and do evil in contravention 
of law, are depravity and moral weakness?; for if 
any are depraved either in one or more respects, it is 
in reference to that point, on which they are so de- 
praved, that they are guilty of injustice. ‘The illi- 
beral man, for instance, on the subject of money; 
the intemperate, touching the pleasure of the body ; 
and the effeminate, respecting objects of ease; and 
the coward, respecting danger ; (for it is by reason 
of fear that men abandon their comrades in danger ;) 
the ambitious man, on the score of honour; the hasty 
man, by reason of anger ; the man eager to excel, on 
account of victory; the vindictive, for the sake of 
revenge; a silly man, owing to his being mistaken 
on points of right and wrong ; a man of effrontery, 
from his contempt of character. And in other cha- 
racters in the same way each [goes wrong] respect- 
ing his own particular weakness. But my meaning 
on these matters will be evident from what has been 
already said on the subject of the virtues, and from 
what hereafter will be stated on the subject of the 
passions. It merely remains for me to state on what 
account, how effected, and toward whom, men do 
commit injustice. 

First, then, let us distinctly enumerate the objects, 


motives of which desiring, or which avoiding, we set about in- 


injustice 


om 


justice?: because it evidently should be considered 
by the plaintiff how many, and what sort of those 
things, from a desire of which men wrong their 
neighbours, have an existence on the side of his ad- 
versary ; and by the defendant again, what, and 


3. Cf. James, chap. i, 15. 

3 How complete an insight into the nature of man does this 
disquisition display ; and how admirable a key is here afforded 
to all the operations of the human heart! This branch of 
knowledge has always been insisted on as essential to those 
employed in judicial investigations.—Thus, Bolingbroke, 

of thé education of lawyers, says, “They must 
into the secret rocesses of the human heart, and become well 
acquainted with the whole moral world, that they may discover 
the abstract reason of all laws,” eto. “Stud. Of Hist, p. 353: 
δ : 
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aries ec nohi exist, Now 7. the mo- 
all men do all Hen eho! themselves, or not of tives ofall 
themselves. The things which they do not of them- bon 
‘selves, they do either by chance, or from necessity ; 
and the things done by necessity, they do either by 
compulsion, or by nature. So that all things what- 
soever which men do not of themselves, they do either 
[ioe mite from compulsion, or by nature. Again, 
‘things which they do of themselves, and of which 


through it devoid of reason. on 
‘is desire accompanied by reason, fixing on 
some, as its object; because no one wishes for 
i other than what he conceives to be a good. 
devoid of reason, are anger and appetite. 
So that all things whatever which men do, they ne- These are 
do from seven causes ; by chance, compul- svar in 
sion, nature, custom, will, anger, or appetite, ‘But pmbers 
to carry on distinctions in reference to age, or habits, ii. Com- 
‘or whatever else enacts itself in conduct, were su- Pulsion. 
perfluous. For, granting that it happens to young ture. 
men to be passionate, it is not by motion of their iv. Cus- 
ee fi a of anger and "yy, 
is it by motion either of wealth or vi, Anger. 
but (in the case of the poor) it is on τῆς Ape 
eee oa that they 9. 
cherish an appetite for wealth ; and (in the case of 
they Seenar tos Daring ie means ap 
an appetite for unnecessary pleasure ; 
πον arlene al by motion of their 
Sena rere, but by motion of appe- 
ite. And in exactly the same way, the just and un- 
-and all such as are said to act conformably to 
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character are consequent ; and on those of that kind, 
principles also of that kind. For on the temperate 
man perhaps forthwith, by motion of his temper- 
ance, are attendant good opinions and appetites re- 
specting pleasures ; but on the intemperate, the con- 
1, trary on these same subjects. For which reason we 
must wave distinctions of such a kind; but we must 
consider, on what conditions‘, what principles of 
conduct are wont to follow : for it is not 
(in the nature of things,) that, if a man be white or 
black, or tall or short, principles of this or that kind 
should be attendant on him; but if he be young or 
old, just or unjust, here some difference begins ; and 
so, in a word, in the case of all contingent cireum- 
stances whatever, which produce a difference in the 
tempers of men, for instance, a man’s seeming to 
himself to be rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate ; 
in all these cases there will be some essential differ- 
ence. Of this, however, we will speak hereafter ; let 
12, us now treat first of the remaining points. ‘Things 


i, Chance, proceed from chance which are of such kind that 


ii, Na- 
tuze, 


their cause isnot definite®, and are produced in the ab- 
sence of any final motive, and that neither invariably, 
nor usually, nor in any prescribed order. My mean- 
ing on these subjects will be plain from the definition 

13, of ghance. All those things exist naturally whose 
cause is internal and ordinate ; for they turn out, either 

τ invariably or generally, in the same way ; since there 
is no need of an accurate inquiry on results contrary to 
nature, whether they be produced conformably fo: 2 
certain nature, or any other cause. It would appear, 

14, too, that chance is the cause of such results. All 


iii, Com- 


Pulsion. 4 He here first informs us that he shall not make his exclu- 


tayo prs conden, sling an portant 


ἘΣ poeta Je ὅμοιο to fix 
Sn een ahi aera ieee a 
ie merely secondary, a 25f νέαν throug exh be hae 


ε Vid. chap, v. § 17. 
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things originate in compulsion, which are produced 
through the instrumentality of the agents themselves, 
contrary to their inclination and reason. In habit 16. 
originates every which men do because they *¥- Habit. 


have often done it From will proceed what- 16. 
‘ever of the forementioned goods appear to be useful, τ. Will 
either as an end or as ing to the end, when it 


conducing 

‘is by reason of such their usefulness that they are real- 
os reaper etin Aden 
whieh are useful ; but not on account of their useful- 
‘ness, but on account of pleasure. Through the medium 17. 
of anger and excited feeling arise acts of vengeance, + Anger. 
‘Now, between revenge and punishment there is a dif- 
feos for pisen fir the ak ofthe ures, 

Eat Seveuze for that of the person inflicting it, in or- 
der that he may be satiated®. On what subjects this 
excitement of exists, will therefore be plain in 
my treatise of the passions. But all such things as ap- 18. rr 
pear pleasant are produced in action on the im Ise Yl. Ῥρο- 

But that which is familiar and has be- ὅν 


to, they do with pleasure. Bo tah Tha» 
εἰς in one word comprehending the whole, every Bote, 
which men do of their own proper compro. 

, either is good, or apparently good ; pleasant, headed 
pleasant. But sino ie Sat 


n either of evils or apparent evils, and 
‘a less evil in exchange for a greater, in 
J 3 because they are in a certain way 
by * And, among things pleasant, 
down the getting quit of things bringing 
ring to do so; or the getting things 


Ts Hevenge ὦ s kind of wild justice. Bacon's Easays. 


— ( 
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~ less so, in exchange for such as are so in greater de- 


19, Wiad | Welmve therefore to ascertain tha naniber of things 

objects pleasant? and of what kinds they are. Now on the 

exe Plet- subject of what is useful, something has been already 

therefore, said in my treating of deliberative rhetoric ; but on 

Tmatke,, the subject of what is pleasant let us treat, beginning 
at this point. As to the definitions, you must deem 
them to be adequate [to my purpose] if they be found, 
‘on each subject, exempt from obscurity, though not 
accurately precise. 


CHAP. XI. 
What things are pleasant, 


1, Imme- Ler it be laid down by us, that pleasuré is a certain 
diate mo- motion of the soul, and a settlement of it, at once 
injustice Tapid and perceptible, into its own proper nature; 
consider- and that pain is the contrary. If then pleasure be a 
ed. Defi- thing of this nature, it is plain that whatever is pro- 
‘awme, ductive of the disposition I have described, is plea- 
Pain is sant ; while every thing of a nature to destroy it, or 
‘Eras. produce a disposition the opposite to it, is painful. 
3. Are. _ Generally speaking, therefore, it,is necessary, both 
version to that the being in progress toward a state conform- 
pont able to nature, should be pleasant ; and that, in the 
highest degree, when those feelings, whose original 
is conformable to it, shall have recovered that their 
nature ; and habits, because that which is habitual 
becomes by that time natural, as it were; for, in a 
certain way, custom is like nature, because the idea 
of frequency is proximate to that of always ; now na- 
ture belongs to the idea of always, custom to that of 


7 In all judicial questions a knowledge of the constituents of 
pleasure will be of essential service ; for they all suppose some 
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often. What is not compulsory, i abioade pega foes ai 
Compulsion is contrary to nature. Wherefore acts 
necessity are painful ; and it has been truly remark- fm” 
ed, “Every act of necessity is in its nature painful.” 
‘Tt must be also that a state of sedulous attention, 

τ, the having the mind on the stretch, are 

for they all are acts of necessity, and con- 
‘strained, unless they have become habitual ; but it is 
custom. i renders 


_ which, circumistances, 
them pleasant. The contraries of these must also be 
(ice nes relaxation of mind, leisure, 
amusements, and intervals of rest, rank 
class of things pleasant ; for none of these has 
any thing to do with necessity. Every thing of δ. δίνω 
which there is an innate appetite, is pleasant ; for ties re = 
appetite is a desire of what is pleasant. Now, of ap- 
ΝΠ ees Aten det Ey Fenner 
call all those irrational, which men desire, not from Irration- 
y conception which they form: of this kind are all 51- 
are said to exist naturally, as those of the 
body; thirst or hunger, for instance, in the case of 
Epa Seepean ont perigee eats 


reason, are all those whatsoever which 
eee ene? κόρον for many things 

there are which they desire to behold, and 

on hearsay ape Now, as the being 6, Hope 


a kind of imagination of that which is 
st of his memory or hope ; but if so, it is 
‘they who exercise memory or hope, cer- 
since they have also a perception. 
pleasant consists either in the 7. 
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‘on present, memory on and on future ob- 
8. jects. Now the jane of amie pleasant, not 
only such as at the moment while present were 
pleasant, but some even which were not pleasant, 
should their consequence subsequently be honour- 
able and good; and hence this saying, “But it is 
indeed pleasant for a man, when preserved, to re~ 
member his toils ;” and this, “For after his suffer- 
ings, a man who has suffered much, and much 
achieved, is gladdened at the recollection.” But the 
reason of this is, that to be exempt from evil is 
9. pleasant, And all objects are pleasant in hope, 
which appear by their presence either to delight or 
benefit in a great degree; or to benefit, without 
giving pain. In a word, whatever objects by their 
presence delight us, do so, generally speaking, as we 
hope for, or remember them. On which account, 
too, the feeling of anger is pleasant ; just as Homer 
has remarked of anger in his poem, “That which 
with sweetness far greater than distilling honey as 
it drops ;” for there is no one who feels anger where 
the object seems impracticable to his revenge ; nor 
with those far their superiors in power do men feel 
anger at all, or if they do, it is in a less de 
10. There is also a kind of pleasure consequent on most 
appetites; for either in the recollection that they 
have enjoyed them, or in the hope that they shall 
enjoy them, men are affected and delighted by a 
certain pleasure: thus men possessed by fevers feel 
delight, amid their thirst, as well at the remembrance 
how they used to drink, as at the hope of drinking 
ll. yet again. Lovers, too, feel delight in conversing, 
writing, and composing something, ever about the 
object beloved ; because, in all those energies, they 
have a perception, as it were, of the object they love. 


Criterion And this is in all cases a criterion of the commence- 


of love. 


ment of love, when persons feel pleasure not only in 
the presence of the object, but are enamoured also of 


12. Sor- ἴδ when absent, on memory; wherefore, even when 
row. 


1 Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
‘Alterius procul e terra spectare dolorem, etc. ' Lucretius. 


™ 


which he was. Whence has it been said, and with 
probability enough, “Thus spake he, and excited 
ee ce © ateniatin? roatintabee 
avenging one’s self is pleasant*; for the getting of that ¥e"s*- 
the falling to get which is painful : now 

ea do feel pain in an excessive degree if they 

e 3 but in the hope of revenge they take 
Again, to overcome is pleasant, not to the 14, Vic- 
‘only, but even to all; for there arises an try. 
of superiority, for which all, either in a 
violent degree, have an appetite. But 15.Hence, 
to overcome is pleasant, it must follow of smuse- 
that amusements where there is field for ™™ 


st 


1 
Friends. 
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he think speaks truth: such are those i 

about one, rather than those who are more 
familiar friends, and acquaintances, and one’ fellow 
citizens, rather than those who are at a distance; 
the present, rather than a future generation ; a man 
of practical wisdom, rather than a mere ignoramus ; 
many, than a few; for it is more likely that these I 
have mentioned will adhere to the truth, than that 
the opposite characters will : since one has no‘anxiety 
about the honour or the opinions of such as one 
greatly despises, children and animals for instance, 
not at least for the sake of such opinion itself; but 
if one is anxious about it, then it is on account of 


7. something else. A friend, too, ranks among things 


pleasant; for the affection of love is pleasant; since 
there is no lover of wine, who does not delight in 
wine: also the having affection felt toward one is 
pleasant ; for there is in this.case als an idea of one’s 
being an excellent person, which all who have any 
sensibility to it are desirous of; now the having 
affection felt for you is the being beloved yourself, 


18. Being on your own account. Also the being held in admir- 
: ation is pleasant, on the very account of being hon- 


Flattery, 


oured by it. Flattery and the flatterer are pleasant ; 
since the flatterer is a seeming admirer and a seeming 
friend‘. To continue the same course of action is 
also pleasant ; for what is habitual was laid down to 
be pleasant. ΤῸ vary is also pleasant; for change is 
an approach to what is natural: for sameness pro- 
duces an excess of a stated habit; whence it has 
been said, “In every thing change is pleasant®.” 
For on this principle, whatever occurs at intervals 
of time is pleasant, whether persons or things; for 


py Tt mty be interesting, to compare the rounds on which 

Dr. Johnson considered flattery pleasant with these of Aris- 
totle, ‘The Doctor's words are, “ Flattery pleases very gener. 
ally.” In the first place, the flatterer may think whnt he says 
to be trans, but, in the second place, whether he thinks σο or 
not, he certainly thinks those wl of coments 
enough to be flattered.” Boswell’s Lif A.D. 1775, δι. 66, 
P- 86, vol. iii. 

5. Eurip. Orest. 234. 


| ll 
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itis a variation of present objects; and at the same 
ich occurs merely at intervals possesses 
of rarity. Also learning and admiration, 21.Lear- 


and to put a finish to that which was deficient in 
some partic . But as the acquisition of know- 23._ 

e is pleasant, and the feeling admiration, and {παῖδας 

; that, too, must necessarily be pleasant 

‘been expressed in imitation, as in painting, Painting 

edie poetry: also, every thing is pleasant Sculr- 
has been correctly imitated, although the ori- Poetry. 

of which it is the imitation, may not in 

pleasant ; for one does not feel pleasure on 


it happens that we learn 
something. Also sudden revolutions’, and the being 24. Re- 
| from danger narrowly; for all these are cases "es. 
admiration. Again, since that is pleasant f 
which a to nature, and things which are 25. Simi, 
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as man to man, horse to horse, and youth to youth, 
Whence also these proverbs originate: “ Fellows in 
age, delight ;"—“ Whatever is similar ;”—* Beasts 
recognise their species ;”—“ Birds of a feather lock 
36. fouettiers” and every other saying of this sort. But 
as every thing like and akin is delightful to it, and 
as every one stands to himself in this relation in a 
most special manner, all must be, more or less, lovers 
of themselves; for all these qualities do in a par- 
ticular manner exist in reference to self. But as all 
are lovers of themselves, that necessarily which is 

their own must be pleasant to all; as, for i 
their sayings and productions. On which account 
men are in general fond of flatterers and lovers, and 
are ambitious and fond of children ; for children are 
their own production®. It is also pleasant to put a 
finish to what is deficient*; for it became by that 
27.Power, time one’s own production. And as rule is the most 
pleasant of all things, the appearing to be wise is 
also pleasant ; for knowledge is a principle of power 5 
Wisdom, and wisdom is a knowledge of many subjects, and 
Censure. those commanding admiration. Moreover, as men 
in general are ambitious, the power of rebuking one’s 
28,Dwell- neighbour must needs be pleasant. Also the pausing 
jagon on that provinee in which he appears to be best, 
exeellen” When compared with his own powers in other τὸς 
cies. spects; just as Euripides remarks, “And this he 
plies, allotting the greatest part of each day to it, 


® One passion is often productive of another: examples are 
without number; the sole difficulty is a proper choice. I be- 
gin with self-love, and the power it hath to generate love to 
children. Every man, beside making part of a greater Ba 
like a comet, a planet, or satellite only, hath a less 
His owtin toe Sente of which he represents ho ease tale 
his fire and heat all around ; especially upon his nearest con- 
nexions: the connexion between a man and his children, 
fundamentally that of cause and effect, becomes, by the addi- 
tion of other circumstances, the completest that can be er 
Individuals; and therefore self-love, the most vigorous of a 
passions, is readily expanded upon children, Lord 
Elements of Griticiem, chap. i, part 1, § 5. 

® ‘The completion of what has been left unfinished was be- 
fore stated to be pleasant on another principle. See § 22. 


2 i . 


we 


course be pleasant, as well as expressions and 
productions. = aie oP aE Rg 
detailed discussion has been entered into in the 


‘things, what is painful will be evident. These, 
‘then, are the objects for the sake of which men act 


CHAP. XII. 


WA what Dispositions men commit Injustice, én what 
“instances, and towards whom, 


‘themselves then, it is when they think the thing is sgents of 


and either that, in doing it, they shall escape detec- ι-Ὅ 
if they do not it, that they shall not when it’ 
apes 3 they escape h 


‘impossible, 
ΡΝ δε. So pains ον in common to 
Now as to their own advan- 


men think they are in the highest degree 


| 
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‘The pow- too, they happen to have many friends. If they be 


δι 


, τοι. “And more particularly do they think they 


can get off, if they be themselves* possessed of the 
forestated qualities and if they be not chemselves 80 
qualified, yet if they have friends, or supporters, or 
associates of such talents, then also they think to 
get off; for these are the endowments, by aid of 
which men are able both to act, to escape detection, 


4.lflikely and avoid punishment®. Again, if they be friends, 


to escape 


ῖ 


either of the injured party, or of the judge; because 
friends are off their guard against injustice, and are 
moreover appeased before prosecuting their revenge. 
But the judges gratify their friends, and either alto- 
gether let them off, or amerce them in a trifle. 
People likely to escape detection, are those the very 
opposite in character to the charge; as, aman of per- 
sonal imbecility, on a charge of assault; or one poor 
and deformed, on a charge of adultery. Again, cir- 
cumstances exceedingly palpable, and in the eyes of 
all the world; for these are unobserved, by reason 
that no one would think of them at all. Acts, too, 
of such enormity and such a character that no one 
would presume; for in regard to these also men are 
off their guard: for it is against crimes which are 


® He remarks, in his Politics, the general tendency to insub- 
ordination and disobedience to laws observable in the rich and 
prosperous ;—ol μὲν ἐν ὑπεροχαῖς εὐτυχημάτων ὄντες, ἰσχύον, 
καὶ πλούτου, καὶ φίλων, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιούτων, ἄρχεσθαι 
οὔτε βούλονται οὔτε ἐπίστανται. Polit. iv. ο, 11, Upon the 
same principle Tacitus remarks, “Opes principibus infensas.”” 
Amn, lib. xi. ον 1. 

3 In the Ethics, where, in speaking of Βούλευσις, he limits 
its sphere first and generally to things possible, he temarks— 
'Δυνατὰ δὲ, ἃ δι᾽ ἡμῶ Ὑνοιτὸ dy, τὰ δὲ διὰ τῶν φίλων δι᾽ ἡμῶν 
πῶς ἐστίν ἡ γὰρ ἀρ) ἡμῖν. Eth. Nich. iii. 3, - 

‘The Thessal ‘Menon, in Xenophon, courted the 
ΓΞ ea Ae 
εἶναι τοῖς μέγιστον δυναμένοις, ἵνα ἀδικῶν . 
‘Anab. ib. i ὁ. 6, vid. infra, BN ee 

5 The vast assistance to be derived from friends and sup- 
a by those who are under accusation, may be illustrated. 

the following strong expressions of Augustus, who said, 
“Cunctari se, ne, δὲ superesset, eriperet legibus reum; sin de 
esseh, destituere, ac predamnare amicum videretur” Sueton. 


be 
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as it is bodily infirmity of an usual 

eae Megatiaaacin takes Gey but as 

to cases in which no one yet has been afflicted, no 
cautious. Also those people are open to at- 7. 


that they would make an attempt on eae ever on 
‘their guard, and from their having ever at hand the 
lea, that they never could have been so mad as to 
apt it. Those again are likely to act unjustly, 8. Such 
who at hand means of concealing or changing shave | 
> places to hide, or any easy means of dispos- Thuces meee ee 
it. All those persons, too, who, if they do not ment. 
asia nevertheless means of setting aside the 
‘or of tedious delay, or of corrupting the 
Inge; a vite wb ion l, can yet set 
t, or put it off a of time, or who, 
feet thats neodinem, have malig ts loos All, too, 9, Where 
who have the gain clearly in view, or great, or close there is 
mee) while the loss is trifling, indistinct, and at a Guin. 
‘Also any one to whom the punishment is 
= oualtbaarhes mea of which kind atyranny 
Sere be. All, again, in whose case the commission 10, Where © 
of injustice is an act of gain, while the punishment is the pun- 
mere opprobrium. So, on the contrary, are they js only op- 
‘whose unjust acts lead toa kind of credit, (as if it probrium. 
should happen for one, in their commission to avenge 
or mother, as was the case of Zeno,) while 
leads merely to fine, banishment, or 
of that kind; for both descriptions of 
cj | however, they are ie the same 
᾽ν very opposite. Persons, too, 11, The 
often escaped Sao oe who have not been wndetect- 
‘People who have often met with ill Sua. 
for these, like persons engaged in warlike lucky. 
are of a disposition to renew the contest, 
eres whom the pleasant is immediate, 12, Where 
e t; or if the object be the plea- 
corel went ; for all inconti- Sw μάταν, 
¢ > 


a \ 


18, Or 
some- 
times 
when re- 
mote, 


14. Where 
another 
motive 
will be at- 
tributed. 
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nent persons are thus affected: now incontinence is 
conversant about all objects whatsoever which men 
desire’. And on the contrary, persons are wont to 
act unjustly in cases where the painful or loss is 
immediate, but the pleasant and expedient is subse- 
quent, and slow in presenting itself; for continent 
persons, and such as have rather more practical 
wisdom, pursue objects of this kind. Wherever, 
too, a person may appear to have acted by chance, 
by necessity, natural bent, or habit ; and, in a word, 
to be guilty of error, not of injustice. Also in what- 
ever cases it may happen that one would meet with 
equity. Again, whatever persons are in want: now 
men are in want two ways; for either they want 
necessaries, like the poor; or something in excess, 


cessaries. just as the rich7, People, too, of exceedingly good 


character, or such as are utterly destitute of charac- 
ter; the first, on the principle that they shall not 
appear the culprits ; the last, that they shall not be 
a whit worse off as to character. Thus affected 
in themselves, then, it is that men attack their 
neighbours. 

But they act unjustly against persons, and on ac- 
count of objects, of the following descriptions. Per- 
sons who possess things which themselves are in need 
of, be it for necessaries, for superfluity, or for sensual 
enjoyment: people who are at a distance, and those 
who are near; for the means of getting at the one are 
quick, and the vengeance of the others is slow ; as on 
those, for instance, who plunder Carthaginians®: and 


® Although incontinence, properly so called, is excited by a 
limited description of objects, yet there is a feeling analogous 
to, and, in the vague language of the world, synonymous with 
it, which may be excited by any objects whatsoever ς--ὑποληπ- 
πίον μόνον ἀκρασίαν καὶ ἰγκράτειαν εἶναι. ἥτις ἐστὶ περὶ τὰ 
αὐτὰ τῇ σωφροσύνῃ καὶ τῇ ἀκολασίᾳ. ΤΙερὶ δὲ θυμὸν, wad! 
ὁμοιότητα λέγομεν, Eth, Nich, vii. 4. ‘This is another of the 
many instances, in which Aristotle supposes the thetorician to 
take a popular view of his subject. 
ιν Pella domus est ubi non, δὲ anita supersunt. Hor. Ep. 

5 This may have been a proverbial expression for desig- 
nating any atiack on ἃ remote abject; since, considered ἕι 


re 
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tmen who aré not cautious, nor apt to be on their 19. 
but are of a disposition to repose confidence ; 
easy enough to elude all such. Also towards The indo- 
such ag are of an indolent tan; for to prosecute is the lent. 
Sta who is strenuous. Against such also as Those 
sensé of honour 5 for these are not apt ees 
been wronged by many alread; , yet without their honour, 
‘secating 5 as though hess wer inthe words of the ἃ 
proverb, “a to very ians®.” Both against 21. The 
ales ere yet have Dosh wronged, eae ee 
ly haye been, men are wont to act un- harmed. 
Jyh ing ni re i 
they never shall be wronged, the last as 
they should not be wronged any more: also 28. Those 
bona -rselganen have had imputations thrown on aS 


able ; of class are all who are disliked and en- 
vied. Suen unjustly also towards those against 23. Such 
ey Bare nny etext, on the part either of δὲ ff a 

es, oF friends, that they have Ῥ 

το never ill, or intended it, either against themselves, 

or | ancestors, or those for whom they have a re- 

5.8 the proverb goes, “Malice wants only 

‘an excuse.” Against friends’ and against enemies ἌΝ 

of injustice committed ; for against the first Ἐπὶ 

peasy", against the others pleasant: also against τ 

ies a Greece under the then imperfect stato of navigs- 


ro ON κτήμασιν οὐκ ἐπε Arve—yahe 
‘STAC tla api ieoror’ASTAAKTA 


seit dato rr tld 
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‘The those who are friendless, and those who are not of 
friendless. ability in speaking or acting ; because these either do 
who are not at all attempt to prosecute, or are reconciled, or 
not elo- _ bring nothing to the point: also against those whom 
opens ποῦ it will not pay to be waiting in watch for the sentence 
25. Those Of court, or the payment of the fine; for instance, 
who can. foreigners and mechanics; for people under these cit- 
cumstances are reconciled for a trifle, and are easily 
δ᾽ "The hushed. People, too, who themselves haye been 
unjust. guilty of injustice in many instances, or in cases of 
the very character under which they now are wronged ; 
because it appears to approximate in some degree to 
non-commission of injustice, when a person shall have 
been wronged in a particular, in which he is himself 
wont to be guilty; it is, I mean, as if one were in- 
solently to assault the person of a man who is himself 
2%7."in the habit of being insolent. Those also get in- 
jured who have wrought ill, or who possessed, or do 
now possess, an inclination to do so, or who are about 
to do so; for the act involves what is pleasant and 
honourable s and it appears to approximate to non- 
28. commission of.injury: those, too, in injuring whom, 
a man gratifies his friends, those he admires or loves, 
on whom he is in dependence, or, in a word, all at 
whose control he lives, and at whose hands it happens 
29. Our he will meet with equitable consideration. Men also 
wrong those with whom they have ground of quarrel, 
and have been previously at variance, as Calippus 
did in the case about Dion; for acts of this nature 
seem to approximate to a non-commission of injus- 
30, Those tice: and those who are on the eve of being injured 
juston by others, should we not do so ourselves; since this 
on Et λάσσω κακὰ πάσχουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν, ἢ ὑπὸ 
τῶν φίλων. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἐχθροὺς δεδίοτεα φυλάσσονται. τοῖς δὲ 
φίλοις ἀνεωγμένοι εἰ ἌΝΝ Ὑίνονται σφαλεροὶ καὶ εὐεπιβού- 
εὐτοι, Nor did this escape the penetration of that keen ob- 

server of human nature, Tacitus: Quibus di 
amicos oppressi. Hist. 
stipendiis, et arct& cum rege amicitit, 60 accommodatiorem ad 
fallendum, ob id maxime Mesie prefecit. Ann. ii. 66. To 
‘this purpose, too, is the maxim of P. Syrus, Mage cavenda 
invidia, quam insidie hostium. See also Pro- 


που Ὁ Ἀρίων being on the eve of attempting 
= Gee attack those, also, by injuring whom ἐς 81. Those 
enabled to do many acts of justice, as though jv" 
they could easily amend their error; just as Jason compen- 
the Thessalian said, “that in some particulars one sate. 
must needs act with injustice, in order to his being 
Be ore oe jution πὴ ” again, they attack 22 oe Men 


ne 
ΠῚ 
er 
5 
Het 
Heer 
= 
rua | 
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consumed, victuals for instance ; or a 
ticles admitting a ready change, either in shape, co- 
area ‘ition ; or which it is easy to put out 


‘easily portable, and hidden in small places ; 
articles also the like to which, or some undistinguish- 35. Diffi- 
able from them, have previously been in the posses- μιν τ ον 
sion of the individuals who thus violate justice. Where 
Men “moreover, in regard to such particulars, orem 
as the parties have a delicacy in mentioning ; olny ike 
be assaults on females intimately connected, or ΕΞ: 
ee σὰ file children: in all cases, too, δὶ 


which the prosecuting party would ap- {i}. 

ΕΣ ; of this nature are trifling things, and Where it 

‘in which people sympathize and forgive. ἄμοιρο 
foes 
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‘The dispositions then under which, the objects for 
whose sake, and the. person towards whom, men act 
unjustly, and why they do so, are nearly these which 
T have stated. 


CHAP, XIIL 
Of Acts of Injustice, and Matters of Equity, 


Commencrne from this point, let me mark in detail 
all acts which conform to, or which violate justice. 
Now right and wrong have been defined in reference 
to two kinds of law, and in a twofold way also in re- 
gard to those persons to whom they refer!. Law?, 
now, I understand, to be either peculiar or universal ; 
peculiar, to be that which has been marked out by 
each people in reference to itself, and that this is 
partly unwritten, partly written. I call that law uni- 
versal, which is conformable merely to dictates of na- 
ture ; for there does exist naturally an universal sense 
of right and wrong, which, in a certain degree, all 


! Vid. Eth. Nich. v. 7. 


the general compact of the state; to live in conformity with 
which is the duty of every individual in society. Orat. i. contr. 
Aristogit, Notes on Blackstone. 

5. This Jaw of nature, being coeval with mankind, and dic 
tated by Go ‘of course superior in obligation to any 
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intercourse with 

nor any compact have existed’; which 

Been isca oh Bophescen caters μῆνις τα 

coe sh namely to bury Polynices, though de- 
nature was a deed of justice: 


this 
means ii 
maxim 


and wrong there, “but a principle of law to all, it is 
“extended peseesptin throughout the spacious 


πα boundless light.” And as Alcidamas 
‘in the Messeniac oration. 


ἈΞ to the persons also in reference to whom right 3. 
and wrong have been defined, a twofold distinction 
ese miade#;) for: thot which we ought to ἄρ: μπᾶ Injustice 
‘undone, exists in reference either to the com- 
,or to eaters And hence νυ δου 
‘we may, as regards acts of justice, and the contrary, 
violate justice or adhere to it in two ways; for we 
τ 80 in reference either to an individual, or 
community: for the man who is guilty of Injustice 
or of an assault, injuries some individual; ssuinss. 


lobe, in all countries, and at 
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4, Now as all acts of violating justice have been dis- 
tinguished, and as some of them are against the com- 
munity, and others against one or more individual 
members of it, let me, after reverting to what the suf- 
fering injustice is, explain the rest. Now to be injured, 
is to suffer injustice at the hands of a willing agent; 
6. for commission of injustice has been previously de- 
fined to be a voluntary act. As however it is neces- 
sary that the person injured should be hurt, and in- 
voluntarily hurt. Now what hurt is will be evident 
from what has gone before; for things good and evil 
have been distinctly spoken of above, and voluntary 
acts also ; namely, that they are all things done know- 
7. ingly. So that all grounds for complaint must exist, 
necessarily in reference either to the community, or 
to individual interests ; the agent being either uncon- 
scious, or unwilling, or willing, and conscious; and 
[in the last] of these cases, acting either on deliberate 
8, choice, or on the impulse of passion, Now I shall 
treat oh the subject of anger in my discussion of the 
passions ; but it has been above explained under what 
circumstances, and with what dispositions, men act on 
deliberate principle. 
But as people, while they acknowledge their hav- 


* 


must || ing acted in such a way, very frequently will not ac- 
tuinition knowledge the designation in the indictment, or the 
ofthe γα. view of the case on which the indictment turns: @ 


man will avow, for example, his haying taken a 
thing, but not his having stolen it; that he struck 
the first blow, but yet did not insult; that he co- 
habited, but did not commit adultery, with the woman 
in ξεν}. or that he stole, but was not guilty of 
sacrilege, for it was not consecrated property ; or that 
he did till beyond his boundary, but encroached not 
upon public land ; or conversed with the enemy, but 
was yet not guilty of treason: it will, for these rea- 
sons, be necessary to lay down definitions on these 
matters ; as to what essentially constitutes theft, in- 
sult, and adultery ; in order that, if we wish to show 
that they really do or do not exist, we may be able 
10. to set the right of the case in a true light. Now all 
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as toa matter being unjust and cri- 
{rata unjust, do in fact constitute the ground 
of inquiry ; for the criminality and injustice of the act 
in the deliberate principle on which 
it is done ; and this sort of terms marks, over and 
above the matter of fact, the principle also of the 
agent; the terms, assault and felony, for instance ; for 
epee ae bas struck another, he will not under 
all cireumstances have assaulted him, but if he has 
done so with a view to something, as with a view to 
treat him with disrespect, or to his own gratification : 
neither, supposing a man has taken privily, has he 
been prin every, case, of larceny; but i he took 
it to the injury of another, or in order to appropriate 
it to himself, then indeed he has been guilty of larceny. 
The ease too is similar respecting other terms de- 
signating crimes to what has been remarked respect- 


‘as there were two species of things right and 11. 
‘wrong ; for one was of written prescript, the other of 
unwritten law ; now those on the subject of which 
the laws speak a written language have been treated 
of ; and of those arising from unwritten law there are The un- 
two kinds. And these are, the one class which is 7itte 
always in proportion to the excess of vice or virtue twofold; 
of the pales which are consequent either cen- 12. hes 
sures or deprivation of rank and marks ὅται 
of distinction and public grants ; thus, for instance, Bi ieee 
the being grateful to a benefactor, and the repaying κακίαν. 

one who has been kind to yourself, and 
the having an inclination to aid one’s friends, and 
pee er duties nike this kind: the other ii. τὸ τοῦ 
class, are. it? of the liar and written ἰδίου καὶ 
: ὩΣ equitable, should seem to be 2/72 
somewhat just. And equity is that idea of justice, λειμμα, 
which contravenes the written law.* And this con- These 


A νόμου, ἢ ἐλλείπει. Mea καθόλου. 
κ᾿ ὍΝ correction of that, wherein the law (by 
universality) in deficient.” Grotius de Aiqui- 


ὁ in contracts, and other dealings which daily pass 


πη. 
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tradiction happens, partly indeed against the will, 
and partly with the will of the legislator: it then 
happens against his will, when the question may have 
escaped his notice ; but, with his will, whenever he 
has it not in his power accurately to make distinc 
tion, but it is necessary that he pronounce univer- 
sally, though the case be not so absolutely without 
exceptions, but generally only. Thus also in respect 
to all cases about which, by reason of their infinitude, 
it is not easy to make distinctions ; such, with regard 
to wounding with steel, are the distinctions as to the 
size and nature of the instrument, for an age would 
fail one in the enumeration. Be it then that the ease 
admits not such distinctions, yet if one must needs 
enact a law respecting it, he cannot do otherwise than 
speak in general terms®; so that one who has so 
much as a ring on his finger, and lifts up his hand and 
strikes you, does by the letter of the written law 
stand guilty, and acts unjustly; but in real éruth he 
does not act unjustly'; and this is the equity of the 
between man and man, that, to the utter undoing of some, 
many things by strictness of lew may be done, which xquiry 
and Honest mEaNtNG forbiddeth. Not that the Law is unjust, 
dut imperfect ; nor oquity against, but above the law, binding 
‘men's consciences in things which the law cannot reach unto. 
‘Will any man say that the virtue of private equity is opposite 
and nd repugnant Δ δα law, the ‘tilenoe whereof it supplieth in all 
ivate dealing? No more is public equity against the 
ag of public affairs; albeit, the one permit unto ade iy ἠδ 
special considerations, that which the other, agreeably 
general rules of justice, doth in general sort forbid. For, an 
all good laws are the voices of right reason, which is the in- 
strmment wherewith God will have the world guided, and im. 
possible it is that right should withstand right; it must follow 
that principles and rules of justice, be they never so 
uttered, do no less effectuall ay intend, than if they di iin 
express, a ‘exception of particulars wherein 


pes sain iw Ὑ: 
Hooker, b. v. ο. 9, p. 35, 
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case. Now if equity be what it has been stated to 15. Equi- 
be, it will be evident what kind of things are equit- fy consists 
able, and what not so ; also what kind of persons are fecling. 
ui Since in whatever one is bound 
‘to have a fellow-feeling, these are all cases of equity. 
i ‘equity is the not esteeming faults and crimes 16. 
€ , hor accidents, and faults. Now acci- 
dents are whatever things happen against all calcula- 
᾿ not from criminal principle ; and 
whatever things do not happen against cal- 
ealation, nor proceed from criminal principle ; but 
rimes ave whatever things, not falling out contrary 
to calculation, from criminal principle ; for 
‘the things which are done through desire, proceed 
from criminal principle. Equity also is the having a 17. In 
human failings ; and the having an eye, {]™"P* 


tenor. Not what kind of person he has been in this than the 
jnstanee, but what he has always shown himself, or “* 
generally at least. The having, too, a remembrance 
irene ‘one has received, rather than of the ill; 

the good one has received, rather than what one 
has done; though injured, to endure it patiently ; to 


rather than to judicial decision, for the arbitrator gt * 
Tooks to what is equitable, the judge to what is law; 
and in ‘to this it was that arbitration was in- 

in order, namely, that equity might prevail. 
τ: for our distinctions on the subject of what 


ore the ti Puffendorf, 
Saat ee de oe Se shout 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Degrees of Guilt. 


1,Greater THosE acts of injustice are greater in degree, which 


= 
from 


iter 
Principle, 


2. Where 


‘the penal- 


ty is not 
equiva~ 
Tent. 


3. Where 
= in- 


oifences proceed from the greater prineiple of injustice!; and 


on this account the most trifling are the greatest; as 
the charge which Callistratus laid against Melenopus, 
that he had defrauded the builders of the temple in 
his accounts, to the amount of three half farthings 
of consecrated property; but in the case of justice, 
things are more or less just in a contrary ratio?. 
Now these criteria arise “from the actions virtually 
exceeding ; for he who stole three half farthings of 
consecrated money would cheat one in any thing. 
The degree of an act of injustice is decided then, 
sometimes on this principle, at others on that of the 
harm done. Those also are very flagrant, for which 
no punishment is an equivalent, but of which every 
one falls short; as also that which there is no means 
of healing ; for such a case is difficult and impracti- 

cable: also where the injured party can get no re- 
dress in court; for the evil is without cure, because 
chastisement and a judicial sentence area cure. If 
the party suffering, and who was wronged, hath 


party grievously injured himself; for then the man who 


‘wrot 


‘conse 
quence, 


did the wrong deserves punishment in a still greater 
degree ; just as Sophocles said when pleading in be- 
half of Euctemon, who, on being insolently assaulted, 
slew himself ; “that he would price the deed at no 


1 See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. 44, at note 188, Mea- 
sure of Guilt, vol. viii. p. 98. 

2 So much for the standard of injustice ; for it is evident 
that any man who is sufficiently depraved to cheat yon for a 
farthing, would not scruple to do so for a larger sum. But in 
the contrary habit of the mind, a contrary ratio holds, in the 
case of conforming to rules of justice—ra ἐλάχιστα, ἐλάχιστα: 
far i ἀκα ΠΩΑΥ every δολρει ain aameetidey wb 
‘would not scruple to cheat you if a greater temptation were 

ywn in his way. 

4 As in the case of Lucretia: her killing herself was an 
aggravation of the guilt of Tarquin. 
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less cost than the sufferer had prized himself at.” 
Crimes, too, of which the present criminal has alone 4. Where 
been guilty, or he first, or very few besides. Also the of- 
the being frequently guilty of the same enormity. “™ding 
Any thing too on account of, which new prohibitory first. 


and. statutes have been sought out, and intro- 

3 as at Argos they punish any one-on whose 
account a law may have been enacted, and those on 
aceount of whom the prison was erected. That act 5. The 


of injustice also is iter, which is of a more brutal Por’, 
character. That too which proceeds more immedi- “"“" 
from malice aforethought. That too which, as 
hear of, people are affected by dread, rather 
compassion. And the rhetorical expedients for 
are as follows;—he hath swept away 

or overleaped many principles of justice,” as oaths, 
the plighting of his hand, pledges of fidelity, and 

contracts ; for there is an excess by the 
ratio of many crimes. And its being on the very 6. Those 

where criminals receive punishment ; which bra on 

tae who bear false witness ; for where would he of punish- 
nat be ready to act wrong, if at least he does so even ment, 
in the piecement hall‘? aseee ee a on ἐν το: 
shame is most especially felt. if the party has 
injured ig dirwhtes Lande ho has been benefited : 

guilty in more than one way, both in that 
he does him wrong, and in that he did not good to 
him. omits man who has violated the Pate ἐπ 
principles ‘ight ; for it belongs to a man of supe- 
tees to bojurt wiconstrsivediy; now wise 272 
prescript is done of necessity, but not so 
unwritten. Taking it in another way, it is a 
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‘unjust in respect of matters on which no loss is 
sequent. Thus, then, the greater and less degrees 
injustice have been treated of. : 


Ἐξ 


: 
CHAP. XV. 
Respecting Proofs originating independently of Art. 


1. ἄτεχνοι Tt comes next to the subject just treated of, for me 
πίστεις. ty yan over the proofs which are called inartificial ; 
2. Fivein because these aré peculiar to judicial oratory !, And 
number, they are five in number, viz. laws, witnesses, deeds, 
* torture, oaths. 
3.i,Laws, First, then, let me speak of Laws, in what way 
an orator, in exhorting or dissuading, and in accus- 
ing or defending, is to turn them to his purpose. 
4. Argu- Because it is plain, that if the written law be op- 
ments for posed to his case, he must avail himself of the uni- 
orator ric 4 
to whom. versal law, and of topics of equity, as more absolutely 
the writ- just: and he must argue that, really “to act to the 
ἔα ον, best of hisjudgment3,” is to decline an implicit adher= 
ence to written prescript: he must insist, moreover, 
that equity remains for ever, and varies not at any 
time, neither does the universal law, for this is in 
conformity to nature ; but that the written law does 
frequently vary ; whence it was said in the Antigone 


a 


1 He here apologizes for his violation of the proposed ar- 
Sangernraps ta eating of, the ἀτίγρα wlovasns eicesy alee 
fully despatched the ἐντέχναι. In fact, the former class of 
πίστεις are 50 nearly confined to judicial, that their introduc- 
tion, though ἃ litle ont of place, as an appendix othe subject 
of judicial rhetoric, is very appropriate, Not, however, but that 
πίστεις of this class may be available in deliberative oratory; 
and indeed Aristotle himself seems to hint as much in using 
the words προτρέποντα καὶ ἀποτρίποντα (expressions peculiat 
to deliberation); as well as κατηγοροῦντα καὶ ἀπολογούμενον, 

a : 


3. The judges were bound by oath, first, to an adherence to ~ 
the laws, and in cases unrecognised ‘by law, to exercise their 
dest judgment, (γνώμη ἡ ἀρίστη :) this, as Aristotle here ob- 
serves, left grounds for the appeal of an orator, 
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of Sophocles ; for she is defending herself because 
she acted in opposition to the law of Creon, but not 
tea υς to the universal law’, “for these are 
this or of the next day merely, but ever exist 
their preseript would I, not for the sake of any one, 
—." He must insist, also, that justice is some- 7. 


written law, for it does not the duty of law. And 
that the judge is, as it were, an assay-master, that 
he may distinguish between counterfeit and real 
ideas of justice. And that it is the part of a better 8. 
man to employ and abide by the unwritten law than 
the written. He should also observe, if the law 9. 
which stands in his way be at variance with any ap- 
proved law, or be itself at variance with itself ; thus 
sometimes one law directs that whatever men shall 


they should covenant any thing contrary to the law. 

Observe, also, whether it be equivocal, so that you 10. 

may wrest it to your purpose, and discover to which 
either justice or expediency will best 


is remaining, he should endeavour to make this clear, 

and battle against it on this ground. But should the 12. 
‘eritten law be in favour of his ease, the orator then Ret 
must state that “the best of one’s judgment” is in- whose 
serted, not for the sake of a judge’s deciding contrary side is the 
to the law, but in order that, if he be ignorant of [u%" 
‘what the law directs, he may not forswear himself. 


MMR fecrbex φᾷ lar sot exostel and ove net 
put in foree. And he should observe that, in other 
Bes tee Set δ ono to indvige himecf in 
Detection) os, tx example, in respect of a 


dart τ favour of Catholic eman- 


13. 2nd. 
On wit- 
nesses, 
whieh 
are two- 
fold. 

i, παλαι- 
οἷ. 


ii, πρό- 


σφατοι. 


the future 
are sooth- 
sayers. 
Proverbs 
are wit 
nesses. 
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physician ; for there the errors of his physician do 
not so greatly hurt a man, as the habituating himself 
to disobey him who has the direction of his health. 
‘And that the seeking to be wiser than the law, is the 
very thing which in well-approved laws is prohi- 
bited. And on the subject of Jaws let such be our 
distinctions. 

But to the subject of Witnesses: witnesses are 
twofold, some ancient, others modern, and of these 
some are partners in the risk, others are uninyolved- 
in it. I mean by ancient witnesses, both poets and 
all other illustrious persons whose decisions are open 
to the world; as, for example, the Athenians em- 

loyed Homer as their witness in the matter of 
Balamis and the people of Tenedos but recently 
employed Periander the Corinthian, against the 
people of Sigeum; Cleophon, also, employed the 
Elegies of Solon against Critias, saying, that the 
family of old time was a dissolute one, for Solon 
would never otherwise have said, “Go, bid my 
Critias, with his yellow locks, to listen to his father.” 
Such, then, are the witnesses on the subject of the 
past. But, respecting the future, we have also 


of soothsayers; thus Themistocles insisted that they 


were to engage by sea, alleging the expression the 
wooden wall®. Moreover, proverbs also are testi- 
monies, according to what has been stated above?; 
as, if one were going to advise another not to make 
an old man his friend, the proverb testifies to that 
point, “Never benefit an old man ;” also as to the 
taking off the children whose parents one has slain, 
“Foolish is he who having slain the father shall 


5. Πρόσφατοι seems to imply viva yoce witnesses, those from 
Wiel oral teethavey, insy. Ye peibeds soda 
reason applied to signify modern in general. 

® See Herodotus, Polymnia, 143. 

7 ‘That is, according to his declaration that any known de- 
cisions of illustrious persons might be of service in proof. 
Now proverbs have the advantage of being universally known, - 
and are acquiesced in by all as the decisions of men of 
prudence at least. Vater explains the passage differently : 
vid. Animady, 
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leave the son behind*.” Modern witnesses are 15. Mo- 
all those people of note who have passed an opi- dem wit- 
nion on any point; for these their opinions are partake of 
useful to those who are debating on the same ques- the risk, 
tions ; as Eubulus, for instance, in the trial against 
Chares, availed himself of that saying of Plato, in 
reference to Archibius, that “the avowal of being 
wicked has gained ground in the city.” Also those 
ἘΠ τὰ ae they appear to falsify. 
Witnesses, however, of this class, prove merely such 16, and 
points as these; whether the fact hanson -has ‘not oy ser 
ae Ὁ whether it be in existence or not; but fi.” 
question of its character, they are not 
ἐν εῖτ ονθτείπμαῇ on the questions, for instance, whe- 
ther a thing be just or unjust, expedient or preju- 
dieial. But witnesses who are at a distance? are 17, 
very credible, even touching questions of this nature. 
But ancient witnesses are of supreme credibility 10, 
because they are beyond the reach of corruption. ‘ent and 
But in reference to testimony the following may be dible. 
adduced as confirmations of proof, by the orator, Argu- 
‘who has no witnesses: it should be insisted ments for 
that the judge ought to decide from probabilities, jas no 
ce ama the spirit of his oath, “to the best witnesses: 
of his judgment.” Let him also say that it is:im~ 
oa prota astray on the score of 
and that probability never is detected bear- 
aie. But it must be urged by him and for 
a. him who has them not, ἐνκά αν 


reat tose 2 'y amenable to trial; and 

Spall be τὸ nocd εἰ allot offering testi- 

Br of ning to consider matters on the 
‘reasonings only. een is partly 18. Testi- 


mony is 


either for 
onatsmait 


των 


19. 


20. 
ϑτὰ. 
Deeds, 


21. To be 
treated 
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in reference to one’s self, partly in reference to the 
adversary ; partly to fact, partly to moral character. 
“- Tnsomuch that it is plain that we can never be at a 
loss for testimony to suit our purpose ; for if there 
be not at hand any such testimony, bearing on the 
case itself, as is either admitted on our own part, or 
opposed to our adversary, we still may have enough, 
bearing on the subject of moral character, with a 
view either to our own excellence of character, or 
our adversary’s depravity. Whatever else we allege 
on the subject of witnesses, as to their being friendly, 
inimical, or indifferent, of good character, or bad, or 
neither particularly, and whatever other distinctions 
of this kind there happen to be, must be alleged from 
the same places out of which we adduce enthymems. 
But on the subject of Deeds, pleading is useful so 
far as regards enhancing or depreciating, their au- 
thority, or showing them to be valid, or void 5 in show- 
ing, if they exist on your own side, that they are de- 
serving credit and valid ς if, however, they be on your 
adversary’s side, in showing the contrary. Now in 
order to set them out as deserving credit or undeserv- 
ing it, there is no difference from the process respect- 
ing witnesses. For of whatever characters those who 
have subscribed, or had the custody" of the deeds, 
happen to be, of the same authority will the deeds 
themselves also be. When, however, the deeds are 
acknowledged to have been made, we must, in case 
they be on our side, aggrandize their authority ; for 
a deed is law, private and particular, And deeds 
τι "Thus it is one of the arguments in favour of the validity of 
fhe prophecies of our Saviour’s coming, that they are con- 
tained in books of which the Jews, who are the enemies of 


Christianity, had the custody. See Home's Sermon on The 
ease of the Jews."” 
® Law is essentially distinguished from deeds or private 
compacts, in that it is leant “for a compact is a promise 
eeding from us, law is a command directed to us, ‘The 
age of a compact is, ‘I will, or will not, do this;” that of 
cctistiion shins semngant cartes wi Gaston ae pane 
an obligation which a compact carries with it, ΣΤ 
of conscience to that of a law; Mirren τὰ ταν old 
obligation is different. In compacts we 
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do not make valid the law, but the law makes valid 
‘those deeds which are conformable to law. And, in 


bargains of men, and their voluntary transactions, ns, are 


ora And it is easy enough to discover what 28. Argu- 
other topics are'adapted to the purpose. But should ine 1 

ΝΠ cere 10 Ya Sidon ho silo of 7OGr na See 

adversary, these arguments will be to your purpose: oat on bie 

“first, those with which one would contend against "δ: 

a law which made against him ; for it is absurd if we 

think we are not bound to obey the laws, unless well 

enacted, and if the legislators have been guilty of mis- 

το tists Hers 0 wopeatane tho foigw nan 


alter what is just, either by fraud or force ; for it has 
an existence in the nature of things": deeds, how- 26. 
ever, are made both by persons who are imposed on, 
and those who are compelled to make them. Observe, 
moreover, whether it be in opposition to any written 
Jaw, or any universal principle of right, and to the 
πα honour: whether again it 
to other later or earlier deeds ; for either 
are valid, and the earlier invalid ; or the 
eater are corr, and the later have been obtained 
3 urging whichever of these cases 

Seni Wakcss arse 
to of expediency, whether the deed stand 


‘any respect in ἃ 
diet oso, Sediaratn, er ieee oe ας πόμα 


--- τοῖν mean before we are obliged todo 
; aval.” Blackstone, Comment. Introd~ 
i "9 Vid. Ethics. 
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26, Torture is'a kind of evidence, and appears to carry 
4th. Tor- with it absolute credibility, because a kind of con- 
ni. straint is applied. Now, it is not at all difficult τος 
evidence. specting this to discern those considerations which 
‘When on the cause admits of, and to set them forth ; out of 
‘our side. Which, should the torture be on our side, it is possi- 
ble to enhance its value, by insisting that of all evi- 
‘When dence this alone is true. Should it be, however, op- 
against posed to us, and on the side of our adversary, one 
may do away with the very truth, by declaiming 
against every sort of torture; for that men, when 
constrained, speak falsehood no less than truth, and 
will persist in not speaking the truth; and will easily 
falsify, as being likely the sooner to get off: and 
one ought to have it in his power to allege, over and 
above all these considerations, some actual instances, 
which the judges are acquainted with, besides topics 

such as I have described. A 
On the subject of oaths we may make a four-fold 
5th, division ; for a party either tenders an oath, and ac- 
αν Νὴ, cepts it; or he does neither ; or he does the one, and 
division not the other; that is, he either tenders, but does 
made. not accept it; or accepts, but does not tender it.!5 
Moreover, it may happen in a different way from this 
till, supposing the oath to have been previously 

taken by this or that party. 

_ 98, 1, Now, an advocate does not tender an oath on 
4; When the ground that men easily forswear themselves ; and 
refuses to because the other party will take it, and never repay ; 
tender ut that he is of opinion that the judges, if his ad- 


4 The Pandects (lib. xlvii. tit. xviii.) contain the senti- 
ménts of the most eminent civilians on the subject of torture. 
‘They confine it to slaves; and Ulpian acknowledges, that 
“ Res est fragilis, et periculosa, et quwe veritatem μα οι.» 

τὰ However strangely this wrangling for tho administration 
of oaths may sound, at the present day, when they are uni- 
formly insisted on, yet in the early periods of our own history 
the evidence for accused persons against the king could uot be 
examined on oath,—nor till the reign of Anne could any one 
accused of felony produce witnesses on oath. Edin. Review, 
No. Ixxxix. Art. 3, p. 79, 80. It was not till so late as the 
reign of Anne, that the English courts were authorized to ad- 
minister an oath to persons called by a prisoner on his defence. 
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- 
versary does not take the oath, will give a verdict 

against him: that he esteems the risk which depends 

on the judges the preferable one, for in them he re- 

poses confidence, but in his adversary, none. 

2. met an advocate declines accepting it on the 2. 
ground of its being an oath for a pecuniary object ; i. When 
and because, if he were a rgcith le fellow, 1 scart Poe 
forswear himself without more ado; since it were it. 
better surely to be a villain for some object, rather 
than for none; for if he but take the oath, he will 

his cause, if he decline taking it, he will not. 
then, his not taking it will be from virtuous 
motives, not from fear of ελόδαθα himself; here, 
too, the saying of Xenophanes is in point, viz. that 
this sort of appeal, made by an impious man to a 
is not fair, but is just such an one, as if a ro- 
fellow were to challenge an infirm man, either 

to strike him, or to get beaten himself. 

3. If, however, he accepts it, the advocate alleges 30. 
that he feels confidence in himself, but none in his ii When 
adversary. Let him also declare, inverting the saying f° “°°? 
‘of Xenophanes, that it is fair enough if the impious 
man tenders the oath, and the pious man takes it; 
also, that it is surely a strange thing that a man 
should be unwilling himself to take an oath, in a 
ἘΠ wee be ealls on the judges to give 

verdict oy oath. 

4. If, however, he tenders the oath, let him insist 31. 
that a willingness to intrust the question to the gods ἐν, When 
is a matter of piety; and that his adversary need fete" 
eall on no other judges, since he throws the decision 
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e 
or to do neither; for these cases must be made up of 
those above mentioned, so that our reasonings must 
also be made up of those above stated. 
Argu- But if a former oath, and that contradictory of 
ee your present, has been taken by yourself, you have 
vious oath to make out that it is not perjury; for injustice 18 
has been egsentially voluntary, and perjury is injustice; but 
taken. that which is done under constraint, or deceit, is 
33. Per- involuntary, [and therefore not unjust.] Here then 
guys we may introduce the saying about perjury, viz. 
“that it is a thing not of the tongue, but of the 
mind.” If, however, an oath of this description shall 
have been taken by your adversary, declare, “ that 
he who abides not by what he has sworn to, subverts 
every thing which is established ; for this is the rea- 
son that judges administer the law only on oath:” 
exclaim, too, “that these men are calling on you, 
judges, to abide by those oaths, by virtue of taking 
which you give your verdict; and do they not them- 
selves abide by them?” And whatever else one may 
allege in way of amplification. So much, then, for 
the subject of proof not originated by art. 
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CHAP. 1. 
The necessity of investing the Judge with 
εξοτιροῦ 


Τα zeny te, fom wich we most exhort De 
and dissuade, praise and blame, accuse and defend, *ionofthe 


ἐπι aceregae Lig renca τ iationss nee 
ut as rhetoric has in 3. 


ind of character, and the judge with a certain kind 
of feeling. For it is a point of great consequence, 3. 
‘in deliberative! cases ; and, next to these, 

judicial ; aswell that the speaker seem to be ἃ man 
of a certain character, as that his audience conceive 
him to be of a certain disposition toward themselvess 


7. The 
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Now, as to a speaker’s appearing to be himself of a 
certain character, this point is more available in de- 
liberations : but the disposing the auditor in a certain 
way, in judicial cases; for things do not show them- 
selyes in the same light to persons affected by love 
and by hatred, nor to those under emotions of anger, 
as to those who are disposed to placability; but they 
appear either utterly different in character, or at least 
different in degree. For to a judge who is affected 
by love toward the party respecting whom he pro- 
nounces his decision, that party appears either not at 
all to be unjust, or to be so in a very-trivial degree. 
To a judge, however, who is affected by hatred, the 
case has a contrary appearance. So also to a person 
who is eager and sanguine, the proposed object, if 
pleasant, takes the appearance, as well of being likely 
to accrue, as of being likely to prove really a good ; 
while by one who is indifferent and reluctant, the 
opposite view is taken. 

‘Now, there are three causes of a speaker’s deserv- 
ing belief ; for so many in number are the qualities 
on account of which we lend our credit, independent- 
ly of proof adduced; and these are prudence, moral 
excellence, and the having our interests at heart®; 
(for men are fallacious in what they allege or advise 


. by reason, either of all, or some, of these causes; for 
ὁ, either, from want of ability, they do not rightly ap- 


prehend the question; or, rightly apprehending it, 
from their depravity, they do not tell you what they 
think; or, being men both of ability and moral ex- 
cellence, they have not your interests at heart, on 
which account it is possible they should not give you 
the best advice, though fully known what is best ;) 
and besides these there is no other : it follows there- 
fore, of course, that the speaker who appears to pos- 
sess all these qualities, is considered by his audience 
as deserving credit’. Now the means by which men 


2 See Pericles’s defence of himself, Thucyd. ii, 60; and 
above, book i. chap. viii. § 6. 

2 A celebrated scholar of the present day, after having de- 
scribed the eloquence of Mr. Foz, as remarkably characterized 
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ἴπ ἃ certain character. The subject of feeling an in- 8. The 
terest, and of friendliness, must be discussed in my [att to 


alopianster other emotions are of such ‘a nature, “ered. 

and those opposed to them. But it will be fitting to 9. The 

divide what I have to say, respecting each, into three discussion 

considerations ; to consider, respecting τὸ SN a into three 
how those who are susceptible of anger are heads in 
; with whom they usually are angry ; and Ἐν 

‘on what occasions. For, granted that we be in pos- ;, 

terion of an, o evento ofthese point an na ἐς 


as on the subjects of above I have separately 
Secrets several prgpositions, so let me do in re- 
these also, and make my distinctions ac- 


ΠΣ to tho tunntor species. 


CHAP. 11. 
Persons ageinst whom Anger is felt, and by whom, and why, 


er anger be defined' to be “a desire accompanied 1 
τορος peop 
Nich peste than" Hac de causa, quos audienti 


aduibore poet, ley in animo oratoris im- 
innsti esse videbantur.” Parr’s Pref. to Bellenden, 


in the Et is “ole 
aaron aaa 
ἀντιλνπήσεωςν, Eth, Nich. 


han 
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count of an apparent slight from persons acting to- 
ward one’s self, or some of one’s friends, unbecom- 
2. Anger ingly.” Now, if anger be this, it must be that he 
isfelt who is affected by anger, is so affected invariably to- 
Hei. wards some individual (for instance, towards Cleon), 
vidual, hut not towards mankind?, generally: and this, be 
not the cause the individual has already wrought some indig- 
nity, either on himself or some of his friends, or in- 
Is attend- tends doing so, It must be also that there is a sort 
of pleasure consequent on all anger, arising out of 
* the hope of avenging one’s self; for the idea of at~ 
taining what one desires is pleasant ; and no one is 
desirous of objects which appear impracticable to him 5 
and he who is under the affection of anger is desirous 
of objects which appear practicable to him. Where- 
fore it has been happily remarked of anger, that it is, 
“ Far, far too dear to every mortal breast, 
‘Sweet to the soul, as honey to the taste*,"* 

Because a sort of pleasure is consequent on it, as well 
on this account, as because men linger in thought on 
compassing revenge. Now the phantasy which then 
arises excites a pleasure within us, as do the phanta- 
8. We _ sies of dreams. But as a slight is the operation of an 
πο Lanse" opinion conceived of an object which appears not 
τας ofa Worth consideration (for we esteem things absolutely 
ΕΠ τῶ bad, and those which are good, and what conduces to 
i them, to be worth some consideration ; that however 
which is mere nothing, or absolutely trivial, we con- 
ceive worth none). There are three species of slight, 
contempt, vexatiousness, and contumely: for he who 
“ manifests contempt is guilty of a slight, since men 
contemn whatever they think worth nothing, and 
what is worth nothing, they slight. Again, he who 
is vexatious appears to contemn, for vexatiousness is 
a thwarting another's wishes, not that any thing may 
accrue to the person himself who so impedes, but in 
2 Compare lib. i, c. xi. §9, obdels γὰρ ὀργίζεται τῷ ἀδυ- 
ae canmatoae eka 3.4 18; and alo ook chap x 
17. ἜΝ κα expressed in the x Bion Bay iii, ©, viii. Καὶ οἱ 

ὌΝ δὴ ὀργιζόμενοι, ἥδονται, 

's translation of H 
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that something may not accrue to that other. 
Since, them, he sights not with a view to any ad- 
vantage to himself, it is plain that he conceives you 
ean neither hurt him, (for, if he did, he would be 
afraid, and would not be guilty of slight,) nor ean 
benefit him in any respect worth mentioning, since 
he would otherwise hold you in consideration, in order 
to become your friend.® He, too, who acts contume- 5, 
liously manifests slight ; for contumely is the doing 
and saying those things about which the person who 
is the subject of this treatment, has feelings of deli- 
τ, not with a view that. any thing should accrue 
to other than what arises to him in the act, 
but in order that he may be gratified ; for they who 
‘Tequite an injury, do not act contumeliously, but take 
revenge. Now the cause of the pleasure felt by those 6. 
who act contumeliously, is that, by injuring, they 
conceive themselves to be more decidedly superior: 
on which account young men and the rich are given 
to contumely, for in manifesting the contumely, they 
conceive themselves superior. To contumely belongs 
ae of respect; but he who withholds 
manifests slight ; for that which is of no 
is held in no consideration, either good or bad, 
i iple Achilles ἢ in his anger, says, “He 
for he hath seized 
bas fe ze himself having taken it from 
= _ And again, “Like some unregarded 
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much superior: this the rich man thinks to be looked _ 
up to by the poor, in regard to money; also the man 
who has a faculty of speaking, by him who is desti- 
tute of it, in the case of speaking ; and he who thinks’ 
himself worthy to bear office, by him who deserves 
to be subject to rule. Whence it has been said, 
“ Beware ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings :” 
and in another place, 
“Tis sure the mighty will revenge at last τ" 
for they feel indignant by reason of their superiority. 
Moreover [men think it becoming that they should 
be looked up to] by those at whose hands they think 
they onght to receive good; and these are such as 
they have benefited, or continue to benefit, whether 
in their own persons, or as instruments of any one, 
and whom any of their relatives have benefited, or 
wish, or did wish to benefit. 
9. With 1. From hence it is by this time manifest both un- 
what fecl- der what affections as regards themselves, and with 
juw’aitu. What objects, and for what reasons, men feel anger. 
ated, men For as regards themselves, it is when they happen to 
areangry- be aggrieved, since he who is aggrieved is anxious 
for something. Now a man [will feel thus aggrieved], 
as well on any person’s clashing with him in regard 
to any object, directly; when he is thirsty, for exam= 
ple, in regard to drinking: as also should they not 
directly clash, yet will he appear to do the same thing ; 
and if a person thwarts, or does not co-operate with 
one, and if a person annoys one in any respect, when 
thus circumstanced, one feels anger against all these. 
10. On which account people who are ill, in poverty, love, 
thirst, in a word, who are under desire, and fail of 
success, these all are fretful and irritable, and parti- 
cularly with those who slight their present conditic 
the sick man, for example, is annoyed by those who 
slight him in regard to his disease: the poor man too, 
with those who do so in regard to his poverty ; and 
the warrior, in regard to war; the lover, in regard to 
Jove; and in other cases similarly, for each one has 
the way paved to the feeling anger in each case, by 
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passion which exists in his mind. in, a man 11. 
A esa alae gen arden 

of what results; for that pains one more 

which falls out very unexpectedly; just in the 
MMT ashes which iy, verysunexpected: dex 
lights, should it be what one wishes for. On which 
ees ine. dispositions, and ages, which 


class of them are readily excited to anger, and when, 
and how, hoes wil be plain from this which I have said ; 
also it be plain that they are then excited with 


aay when more immediately influenced 
circumstances. As then regards the persons 
under these dispositions it is that they 
~aeboaaars to anger. 
2. But people feel anger towards those who laugh bat To 
at them excessively, ἘΝ gibe, and scoff at them, for δὲ 


neither are in eq for any thing, or beneficial to 
those who are the agents®; for this is enough to make 
to be an act solely of contumely : towards 13. 
those also who underrate and despise what themselyes 
take a warm interest in; thus all those who are fond 
Ly, are angry i any one undervalues phi- 
losophy ; 80, too, they who embrace the notion of an 
universal idea’, are nettled if a person despises the 
doctrine ; and as regards other things in a similar 
manner. But all this EE beemte ad more ieorn 7 14. 
if these persons suspect that the qualities so under- 
rated do not really belong to them, on not completely, 
‘or not firmly, or that they do not appear to belong to 
a Seco they conceive themselves to be very 
strong in the points on which they happen to be ral- 
lied, they do not regard. it*, and anger is felt to- 
Aristotle maintains th absolute exclusion of any 
‘as characteristic 
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wards friends, in a greater degree than towards 
15. as are not friends; because people conceive it t 
more fitting to receive good at their hands than 
16. also towards those who have been in the hab 
honouring or bestowing consideration on then 
on the contrary, they do not keep on the same t 
with them ; because people conceive themselve: 
spised by them, for otherwise they would do a: 
17. fore. Towards those also who do not requite ἃ ἢ 
ness, or who do not return an equivalent, tow 
those also who thwart them, if they be inferiors 
these all appear to despise them, the latter as thy 
they were their inferiors, the former as though 

18, kindness had been received] from inferiors.» 
feel it also in a greater degree towards persons ( 
account, should they slight them; for anger is 
t posed to arise from a slight, and to exist tow 
persons whose conduct misbecame them ; now it 
comes inferiors to make no manifestation of al 
19, Towards friends, anger is felt if they do not or 8 
not well ; and still more so if they do the cont 
also if they should not perceive us to be in ¥ 
just as the Plexippus? of Antipho was angry 
Meleager; for not to perceive this is a toke 
slight, since in regard to those for whom we 
20. deference, this does not escape our notice: tow 
those also it is felt who exult in their misforte 
and, in a word, towards such as are in good ΕἸ 
amid their misfortunes ; for this marks either ¢ 
or one who manifests slight: towards those alse 
do not care if they give us pain; wherefore, mei 
anger towards those who announce evil tidin 
21. Against those also is anger felt who ‘either ne 
listen to, or scrutinize our failings; for they rese 
persons who slight us, or who are our enemies ; 

a friend sympathizes with one, and all men, as 
22, To- peculiar failings are scrutinized, feel pain. 8 
Ὁ Plexippus was a brother of Althea, Meleager’s m 

ΤΥ χά Ὁ τόνε ἀρ γέρε oe ee 
40 And the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office, 
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over men feel anger towards those who slight them wards 
the presence of five descriptions of persons, viz. in those who 
e presence of those whom they emulate, whom they them be- 
. by whom they are ‘desirous of being ad- fore per- 
mired, in whose presence they are alive to delicacy κανοῦ 
of feeling, and before those who have a delicacy of rips 
towards them; if before these any one should i, Whom 
slight them, they feel anger more sensibly: with fey" 
those also do men feel angry who slight them in such ii. Whom 
| as it is disgraceful for them not to stand up they sd- 
in of; in regard to parents, for instance, or 1i.y 
children, wives, or persons in subjection: with those, whom _ 
foo, who make no return of favours; for the slight they wish 
then is contrary to what is becoming: and with those mired. 
who play off sarcasms upon them when seriously en- i¥. Before 
for sarcasm has an air of contempt: alsowith Y%0™,, 
who benefit others, if they do not also benefit sensible of 
them; since this also carries an air of contempt, the delicate 
not thinking them worthy what all are worthy of. νι 
Also the letting a man escape our memory is a thing those who 
very apt to provoke anger; for example, the nearly haves 
mgetting even his name, since forgetfulness seems of fouling 
to be an indication of slight; because forgetfulness towards 
from disregard, and disregard is a kind of $3°™ 
‘Now, it has been told you against whom men 24, 
anger, and under what dispositions, and why". Ἂν 
- will be needful for an orator to work up 97° 
‘his audience by his speech, into such a frame of mind 
‘as that under which men are prone to anger, and his 
adversary, too, as being obnoxious to that on account 
of which men feel anger, and as being such an one as 
‘people feel anger against. 
- 4 Vide this chapter, ᾧ 3. 
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CHAP. III. 
The Persons le of Placabitily, also those towards 


whom, the occasions on which it is felt. 


As the feeling anger is the opposite of being ap- 
peased, and anger itself of placability, we must as- 
certain with what dispositions men are placable, 
towards whom they are thus affected, and by what 
means they are appeased. Let placability, then, be 
defined to be “asubsiding and appeasementof anger.” 
Now, if men feel anger towards those who slight 
them, and if slight be voluntary, it is plain that they 
are placable in regard to those who do no such thing, 


‘tie, of Who either do so, or appear to do so, involuntarily : 


, towards those also who wish the contrary of what 


they do; and those who behave in the same way 
toward themselves also, for no one seems likely him- 
self to be guilty of slight towards himself. Men 
are thus disposed also towards such as acknowledge 
and repent of their guilt; for taking their feeling 
of pain for what they have done as a punishment, 
they are appeased :—there is proof of this in the 
case of chastising servants; for we chastise more vio- 
ently those who contradict us, and deny their guilt; 
but towards such as acknowledge themselves to be 
justly punished, we cease from our wrath?; the rea- 
son of which is, that the denial of what is evident 
is a sort of impudence, and impudence is slight and 
contempt: therefore we are not alive to sense of 
shame, in regard to those whom we despise very 
much. Men are thus disposed also towards those 
who humble themselves before them%, and do not 


1 ‘This passion, different from all the others, supposes the 
previous existence of another in the mind, the emotions of 
‘which it may be said to allay more properly, than to be itself 
anemotion, Rochefoncault, Maxim 828, 

2“ A soft answer turneth away wrath.”” 

® See the instance of Ahab’s humiliation of himself, (1 Kings 
xxi, 27,) and that of the Ninevites, (Jonah iii, 5, ete.,) to 
which we may add David. 
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contradict their imputations ; for they appear to ac- 
themselves inferior ; but inferiors fear 
us,and no one who fears is guilty of slight. But 


towards such as are earnestly attentive, where they Who are 
are themselves attentive ; for they think themselves {i'e""* 
τρκμαύοά with attention, and not despised : towards 

as [3 to their manifesting slight] 8. 
ΒΝ ταν us in more important points, and with 
those who implore us, and deprecate our anger ; for 
these are more humble: towards those also, who 9. 
fre not given to contumely, nor to jeering one; and 
who do not manifest slight towards any one, or to- 
wards those alone who are not good men, and not 
towards such as we ourselves are. In a word, we 10. 
should consider the subject of placability, from the 

‘of the doctrine of anger. Once more, it is Whomwe 

towards those whom men fear, or have a delicacy **- 

3, for so long as they are thus affected, they 
influenced by anger; since it is impossible 
anger and fear at the same time. Again, 11. To- 
pe do not feel anger at all, or feel it in ἃ Wands the 

Anna ards those who have themselves act- "7 

the influences of anger ; for these a] 
to have acted, not from any motive of slight ; for no 
‘one who is with you slights you ; since slight 12. 
is unattended by pain, anger, however, is so attend- 
ed. ‘Thus are they also disposed towards such as re- 
gard them with respect. 

It is evident, also, that men are placable, when in a In what 
frame of mind contrary to the feeling of anger ; thus situations 
amusements, in mirth, in festivity, amid rejoicings, ἜΣ 

course of success and of gratification, or, in a ie 
Rien a sere ot frosdou from pain, and amid "4 ων 
chastened pleasure and virtuous hope. Those, too, 
some time to elapse, and are not 
fresh from the influence of anger; for time makes 
‘anger cease‘. Also vengeance previously taken on 13, When 
κα Cleon was aware of this when he exclaimed against a 
1 


Ma 
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venge- one object allays the anger felt against another, even 
has fhe bemore violent. For which reason, Philocrates, 
‘when some one asked him “how it was, as the popu- 
lace were enraged with him, that he did not make his 
defence,” very justly said, “I will not do it yet.— 

“But when will you?”—*I will do it, when I see 

somie one else criminated.” For people, after they 

have exhausted their anger on some other object, 

become placable ; which happened in the case of Er- 
gophilus ; for the populace, though more indignant 

‘with him than with Callisthenes, yet acquitted him, 
because, on the day before, they had condemned Cal- 

14, listhenes to death. Men are thus disposed if they 

have convicted the object, and if he have suffered a 

greater ill than they, with all their anger, would have 
themselves inflicted ; for they think they have got- 

ten, as it were, their revenge. Again, if ‘they are 

aware that they are themselves unjust, and suffer de- 

15, servingly®; because anger is not felt at what is justs 

for in that case men no longer conceive themselves 
sufferers contrary to what is becoming; but anger 

was defined to be such a feeling. On which account 

‘we should preface punishment with a sort of lecture; 

ἢ for thus even slaves feel less indignant at being pun- 
16. When ished. Moreover they are thus disposed, if they 
freebies conceive that the sufferer will not perceive that he is 
bie. punished by dhem, and in return for what they have 
have suffered ; for anger is felt against individuals: 


second hearing of the Mitylenwans ;--Θαυμάζω μὲν τῶν χρόνου 
διατριβὴν ἐμποιησάντων, 8 ἐστὶ πρὸ; τῶν ἠδικηκότων. μᾶλλον. 
γι liv τῷ δράσαντι ἀμβλυτίρᾳ τῇ ὀργῇ ἐπεξέρχεται. 
Thucyd. iii, 38. 
Χρόνος γὰρ εὐμαρὴς Sede. Soph, Elec. 179, 


5 Well illustrated in Richard the First’s pardon of Bertrand 


4 


two 

Brothers; and you intended to have hanged myself,” etc. 

Richard, struck with the reasonableness of this reply, and 

humbled by. the near approach of death; ordered Gourdon to 

aie at liberty, and a sum of money to be given to him. 
‘ume. ; 
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and this is plain from the definition. Hence is it 
said in the poem with great propriety, “ Go, say twas 
subvyerter of cities,” etc.; as though the hero 
not been revenged, unless Polyphemus perceived 
both by whom, and in return for what’, he suffered. 
So that men are not angry with any who are no longer 
‘sensible ; neither any longer with those who are dead, 
‘as being persons who have endured the extremity of 
3 Nor with those who will not be susceptible 
of ‘nor feel the punishment inflicted, a point of 
those affected by anger are desirous. On 
‘whieh account the poet, wishing to restrain Achilles 
from his anger against Hector now that he is dead, 
τὸ Alas “In his madness he is vexing a senseless 
is evident that arguments must be deduced 
eee to 6 here lence by those who would 
ee a by working up the hearers 
into feelings such as I have described ; 
τον a teagiadeens they are enraged, either as ob- 
', or as deserving reverence, or as persons 
‘who have benefited them, or as having been involun- 
agents, or as now exceedingly pained at what 
Fe estos. 


4 Thus Gloucester, in Henry VI., 
‘Down, down to hell, and say—I sent thee thither, ete. 
7 Again, in the Aineid, the hero tells‘ Turnns, 
‘Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat. 
Quoted ta τ eke τ ae rah gtr yeryeeele pre 
i δ ϑ 
τταρεὰγ of the πον δίνν θην Δὲ α —_ bac 
Βαββακῖοο (to Loredano | —What art thou wri 
ΠΝ ae 
omens Lpoteting ὦ te Dope! ‘Doge's body).-—That he has paid 


seis pee Am historical fact; see History of Venice, by P. 
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‘CHAP. IV. 


‘The Characters towards whom men entertain 
ings, or hatred ; and the reasons tb sins 


1. Ler us discuss the characters towards whom men 
bear friendly feelings, and hatred, and the reasons 
why they do so; setting out with a definition of 
friendliness and the act of cherishing this feeling. 


2, Defni- Let the bearing friendly feeling, then, be defined to 


tion of, 


fon of be “the wishing a person what we think good, for 


his sake and not for our own, and, as far as is in our 


ness. 
power, the exerting ourselves to procure it.” Anda 
friend is he who entertains and meets a return of this 
fecling.! And those people consider themselves 
friends who consider themselves to stand thus affected 
towards each other. 

3. To These considerations being laid down, of necessity 

poe it must be, that one who participates in another’s joy 

elit, at good fortune, and in his sorrow at what aggrieves 


him, not from any other motive, but simply for his 
sake, is his friend. For every one, when that hap- 
pens which he wishes, rejoices; but when the con- 
trary happens, all are grieved. So that the pain and 
pleasure men feel are an indication of their wishes. 
4. Those, too, are friends, to whom the same things are 
become by this time good, and the same evil; those, 
too, who are friends and foes to the same persons, for 
these must necessarily desire similar objects. So 
that he who wishes for another what he does for 


3, Bene- himself, appears to be a friend to that other. Men 
factors. 


love also those who have benefited either themselves, 
or those for whom they have a regard; whether in 
important particulars, or with readiness, and for 
their own sakes, or those whom they deem willing to 
6. benefit them. Again, people love the friends of their 
friends, and such as cherish friendly feelings towards 
1 Thus the feeling discussed in the Ethics is called εὔνοια iv 
ἀντιπεπονθόσι μὴ λανθάνουσα. Eth, Nich. viii. 2. 
* Bis dat, qui cito dat. 
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those for whom they do themselves; likewise those 


those who benefit them in regard to money matters, 
and the security of life; on which account people The brave 
honour the liberal and brave. They love also the sd libe- 
of which character they esteem those who do 9, ‘The 
not live at the cost of others, such are all who just. 
are supported by their bodily labour, and of these 
are husbandmen, and among the rest handicraftsmen Husband- 
in particular. They love also the temperate, for Te". 
not unjust; and those who are disengaged 
i for the same reason. We love also 11. 
whom we wish to become the friends, should 
to desire it also. Of this sort are those 
in respect to moral excellence, and 
ed character, either among all men, or 
men, or those who are held in admir- 
lves, or who themselves admire us. 
e those who are pleasant companions 12. Com- 

or spending a day with; of this panions, 
ἧς are the good-tempered, and such as are ° 
not fond of chiding those who err, and are not 

or contentious*. For all people of this 

sort are fond of dispute ; but such as are fond of 
dispute give us the idea of desiring the opposite of 


ΝΡ tee te Carenion of Bi Edward Herbert 
Earl of Μι 


ngueis 
tae 


than to understand horses and dogs very 

3 ‘his master loved him the better for, (being at his 

ete of erst fac) ik faba baled Ao nd poner 

c iin ny and et hn ony 
History, vol. i. p. 59. 
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13. what we do. Also those who have a happy turn in 
passing and taking a joke ; for both seem bent onthe 
same things as their neighbours, being able both to 
endure being rallied and neatly rallying others‘, 

14, Men love also those who praise their good qualities, 
and particularly such as they apprehend not to belong 

15. Those to them: also those who are neat in their appearance, 
neat in their dress, and their whole manner of living. Also 

Πρ, those who do not reproach them with errors, nor 
their own benefits; for both these descriptions of 

17. The people have an air of reproving them. People admire 
forgiving. also those who forget old grievances ; and who do 
not treasure up grounds of quarrel, but are easily τὸς 
conciled ; because of whatever disposition they show 
themselves towards others, people naturally think they 

18. will prove to be of towards themselves also: as also 
those who do not talk seandal, nor inform themselves 
of the ills either of their neighbours or themselves, 
but of their good points only; for this is the con- 

19. duct of a good man. We are friendly disposed also 
towards those who are not at cross purposes with 
us when angry, or seriously engaged; for all such 
people are fond of dispute: towards those also who 
comport themselvés. seriously towards us; thus, for 

” instance, those who admire us, or consider us worthy 

20. men, and take a pleasure in our society, and who are 
thus affected in regard particularly to points about 
which ourselves are desirous to be admired, or to ap- 

21. pear excellent or agreeable: as also towards our 
equals, and those who have the same objects in view, 
supposing they do not clash with us, and that their 
livelihood arise not from the same profession, for thus 


4 See Eth. Nich. iv. 8. 
5. So long as we are émitated at a respectful distance: 
Non it certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem. 
Quod te imitari aveo : Lucretius, iti, 5, 
ide is flattered; but when this imitation has been so sue= 
ae continued as to resemble competition, our envy is 
quickly awakened, ΤῸ this point Rochefoucault well ob- 
serves,— Those who endeavour to imitate us we like much 
etter than those who endeavour to equal us, Imitation is a 
sign of esteem, but competition of envy.” Maxims, No. 113. 
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arises an instance of the proverb, “Potter hates pot- 
affected towards 


i 
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ξ 
ἕ 
ξ 
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ἔ 


this case: towards those also, in regard to 23. 
in such a way as, while 
not to feel shame on 


ἐξ 
ἐξ 
! 


if 
: 
᾿ 
ξ 
Η 


ut 
ΐ ; 
i 


ious to stand approved, and 

be emulated, yet without be- 

ing envied, all these men either love as friends, or 

wish their friends ; also those with whom 25. 

perate toward some good, were it not 
are 
as 


4 
i 
j 
᾿ 


likely thereby to befall them- 
regard with friendly feeling, the 26. Such 
the present; on which account $1 20v0 5 


a 
ΠΗ 
i 
ξ 
i 


ἢ 
i 
Ϊ 


men entirely love those who are 

for their friends and never aban- 

are good filers da ey ake lve 27. The 
as a ve </. 

not dissemble towards them; of this “*" 

ion their own failings; for it 

that before friends we feel no 

mere matters of opinion; if, then, he 

so ashamed has not the feelings of a friend, 

is without such shame bears a resem- 

to one who has friendly feelings. Also we 

those who do not inspire us with fear, and be- 

whom we feel confidence; for no one loves a 

person whom he fears?, But the species of friend- 28. Three 


Ρ intimacy, relationship, and Sorts of 
Srike, re the eflent causes of friends are i 
benefits, the rendering a service unsoli- Liven 
4 ὦ the not disclosing it after it has been ren~ ἐμ: 


Bede arin lovey Dat perfect fw caseth out for 
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dered ; for thus done the favour appears to be solely 
for the sake of your friend himself, and from no other 
motive. 
20. The subject of hatred, however, and of bearing it, 
may, it is plain, be considered by taking the contra- 
andof ries, But the efficient causes of hatred are anger, 
hatred. Vexatiousness, calumny. 

τ 81. Six 1. Now anger arises out of something which has 
points of yeference to ourselves; hatred, however, even inde- 
son, pendently of any thing having reference to ourselves, 
μα ρυύτ ον since if we conceive a person to be of a certain de- 
gerand scription, we bear hatred towards him. 2. And our 

anger invariably has reference to individual objects, 
as to Callias® or Socrates ; but hatred may be borne 
even to whole classes; for every one hates the cha- 
racter of a thief and an informer. 3. Again, the one 
feeling is to be remedied by time; the other is in- 
curable. 4. Also thedirst is a desire of inflicting pain 
on its object, the last of doing him deadly harm; for 
the angry man wishes to be felt®, to him who bears 
hatred this matters not; and all things which give 
pain may be felt ; but what does harm in the highest 
+ degree, is least capable of being felt, for instance, in- 
justice and folly, for the presence of vice does not at 
all pain [him to whom it is present]. 5. And anger is 
attended by pain, hatred is not; for he who is affeet- 
ed by anger is pained, but he who is affected by 
® Callias is attacked by Lucian in his dialogue, entitled 
Τιμὼν ἢ Μισάνθρωπον, where Mercury, taxing Plutus with 
going to those who deserve riches, says, ᾿Αριστείδην καταλιπὼν 
Ἱππονίκῳ καὶ Kaddig προσῴεις. p. 232, Scrip. Grec.; and 
several times in Aristophanes. 
® So chap. iii. § 16. It was remarked that a man who is 
affected by anger does not consider that he has his revenge, 
unless the object perceive both at whose hands, and in return 
for what, he suffers. From this, as from many other of its 
distinctive chharaoteriatig, α anonp will be, contessed pee 
more generous m than warren. To this purpose 
Baton sell remarks, that “Some, ‘when they take revenge, 
are desirous the party should know whence it cometh: this is 
the more generous; for the delight seemeth to be not so much 
in doing the hurt, as in making the party repent; but base and 


crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark.” 
Essays: Of Revenge. 
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hatred is not. 6. The former, too, had many ills 
befallen the object of his anger, might be inclined to 
; the latter would not, in any case; for the 
wishes the object of his anger to suffer in his 
turn, the latter desires the extinction of the object of 
his hate". Out of these heads, then, it is plain that 32. These 
‘the orator may both prove those to be friends and heads the 
‘enemies who really are such, and render such those ἔα μας 
who are not, and may do away the assertions: of 
ἐν τϑραᾷ subject, and may draw over those who 
whether an act was done from motives of 
‘anger or hatred, to whatsoever side he may fix on, 


CHAP. V. 
‘The nature of Fear, and the objects which excite it, and the 
Miiciadanawkorecraccres. 


Tue sort of things which men fear, and the persons 1. Fear 
whom, and under what affections as regards them- 4¢fined. 
‘selves, will thus become plain. Now, let fear be de- 


Μ᾿ Quem oderunt, perisse expetunt. Eni ». Cic, de Of. 

sje seal ttt vl which ithe objet of far tat 
to inflict de in fact 

‘it seem qualified ear ees ieee in 
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off: for all know that they shall die; but since the 
event is not near, they pay no attention to it. 
ba ad ‘Tf then fear be this, it must follow that all those 
δῖοι ie things are to be feared which appear to possess great: 
power either of destroying, or of hurting, in points” 
whose tendency is toward considerable pain. On 
which account even the symptoms of such things are 
alarming, for the evil appears to be at hand; since 
this in fact is danger, viz. “the approach of what 
3.Danger, excites fear.” Of this description, however, are both 
the hatred and the anger of those who have it in their 
power to do us any harm®; for it is evident that they 
have both the will and the power, so that they are 
4. In- ποῦ far from doing it. Also injustice, possessed of 
Justice. —_ power ; for [it is evident that it does not want inclin- 
ation to do harm] since it is from settled inclination 
6. Insult- that the unjust man is unjust. Also insulted virtue, 
edvirtue. invested with power; for it is evident that, invaria- 
bly, when it is insulted, it determines on a requital, 
6. The and now it has the power of exacting one. The 
fearof our fear also of those who have the power of doing us 
enemies. any harm, is itself an object to be dreaded; for any 
one, in such circumstances, will of course be pre- 
pared against us. 
τι But as men in general are depraved, and may be 
prevailed on by gain, and are timid amid dangers; it 
is, generally speaking, a fearful thing to be at the 
Accom- disposal of another. So that accomplices in any 
pices. ἄρρᾷ of guilt are to be feared, lest either they should 
8, denounce you, or abandon you to trial. Also those 
who have ‘the power to act’ unjustly, are always ob- 
jects of fear to such as may be attacked by injustice ; 
for, in nine cases out of ten, a man when he has the 
power, perpetrates the injustice. Also those who 


2 Compare c, 19, §19. See Dr. Johnson’s motives for sup- 
pressing some of Sayage’s remarks on the great; “ What was 
the result of Mr. S.'s inquiry, though he was not accustomed. 
to conceal his discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose characters he criticised are power- 
ful; ἀνθ POWER AND RESENTMENT ARE SELDOM STRANGERS,” 
etc, Life of Savage, p. 336. ΄ 


the same reason [we needs must fear those] whom 
our superiors fear®. Men dread those also who have 
already annihilated persons superior to themselves; 


ng 
among those who have been wronged, or are enemies, 
or it is not the passionate, and those who 
minds freely, who are to be dreaded ; but The mild 
the dissembling, and the insidious ; for they απαμέμις, 


4.2 1 is on common fr those who bare jus sured 


Hide maxim of Tacitus be true" Propriam human ἐς 
ἃ eieiiner near ‘surely Aristotle's position, 
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12.Great- But all those circumstances which excite fear, have 
ext objects g still greater tendency to do so, in respect of which 
- * should a man have committed a mistake, it is not pos- 
sible for him to recover himself, but which either are 
impracticable altogether, or which cannot be eorrect- 
ed by himself, but by his enemies only : as have those 
also which we have no means, or no easy means, of 
Fear aid averting. So that, to speak generally, all those things 
Pica are to be feared, which, happening or being likely to 
happen in the case of others, excite compassion. ‘The 
circumstances then of fear, and which men are alarm- 
ed at, those at least of greatest importance, are, as I 
may say, nearly those which I have enumerated: and 
now let me state under what dispositions, as regards 

themselves, men are susceptible of fear. 
13. How Νονν, if fear be attended by an apprehension of 
Hew suffering some destructive evil, it is plain that none 
that feel of those who consider that they shall not suffer any 
fear. thing, is subject to fear; and that no one is subject 
to it, in regard to those things which he does not con- 
sider that he shall suffer; nor in regard to those 
persons at whose hands he does not apprehend any 
thing; nor at a time when he is without apprehen- 
sions. It must follow, therefore, tlt those are sub- 
ject to fear, who apprehend they shall suffer some- 
thing, and this in regard to the persons at whose 
hands, and the things which, and at the times when, 
14. they so apprehend. But neither are those who are, 
and who think themselves to be, in the midst of great 
* — good fortune, at all apprehensive of suffering any 
thing, (on which account they are contumelious, con- 
temptuous, and rash; but it is wealth, strength, 
number of friends, power, which renders men of this 
temper,) nor those who think that already they have 
suffered the sum of all that is horrible’, and whose 
feelings have been chilled with respect to what awaits 
them, just as those who have been already beaten on 
the rack; but [in order to the existence of fear] 
there must needs grise some hope of safety, about 

7 —____— Puisset ; 5 
Quem metui moritura? ” Ain. iv. 603. 
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which men feel the painful anxiety; and this is a 
proof of it, that fear makes men deliberate; and yet 
no one deliberates about that which is utterly hope- 
less. So that, when it shall better serve our cause 15. 
that the audience be affected by fear, we must set 
them off as persons liable to suffer, inasmuch as others 

of greater power have suffered, and also to show that 
their equals are or have been exposed to sufferings ; 
and this, at the hands of persons from whom they 
would not have apprehended it, and such things, and 
δὲ times when they would not have apprehended it, 

Bat since on the subject of fear, it is plain what it 16. Conf- 
is; and on the subject of things exciting fear, and dence de- 
also with what dispositions men experience it; from 
this it will be plain both what confidence is, and on 
what points men are confident, and with what dis- 
positions ; for both confidence itself is the opposite of 
and what inspires it is the opposite of what ex- 
fear; 80 that it is the hope of things conducive 
accompanied by an idea that they are near; 
things to be feared, that they either do not 
are at a distance. 
are circumstances inspiring confidence ; 17. Cir- 
danger afar off, and that in which we may [iio 
near: also means of recovering from, or of that cre- 
whether these be numerous, or valua- oe 


§ 888 
it 
ἯΙ 


" 


Joss, 
Seneca ;—“ Desines timere, δὶ sperare desieris.” 
often thought, that after a man has taken the resolu- 
himself itis not courage in him to do anything 
because he has nothing to fear. When a 
ry OF ‘or conscience, or whatever 
resolved to kill himself; when once the resolution 
has to fear. Η may then go and take 
‘Prussia by the nose at the head of his army. He 
rack who is resolved to kill himself. When 
pat malting down tothe pe. determined 
himself, he might pleased, without any appre- 
fof danger, have turned aside and frst sot five io St. 
."—Boswell’s Johnson, A. D. 1773; Ait, 64. 
nis address to the sun, suys,— 
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ble, or both: again, should we never have been in- 
jured, nor have ourselves injured others ; also, if we 
have no rival at all; or should those we have, be de- 
void of power ; or, supposing they have power, should 
they be our friends ; or should they have benefited 
us, ot have been themselves benefited by us; or 
should those, to whom the same things are an object 
‘as to ourselves, be more numerous than those to whom. 
they are not, or more powerful, or both at once. 


18. Per- But, as regards themselves, people feel confidence 
fous whe when thus affected: should they conceive themselves 
dence. 


to have been often successful, and this without hav- 


Thesue- jing suffered; or should they often have fallen into 


‘danger, and have escaped®: for there are two ways 
in which men become dead to apprehension, either 
from never having experienced, or from being pos- 
sessed of resources against calamity ; just as, in the 
‘ease of danger by sea, both those who never expe- 
Tienced a storm feel confidence as to thé result, and 
‘those who from their experience possess resources 
19. against it. Men feel it also, when the case does not 
alarm their equals, nor their inferiors, nor those to 
‘whom they conceive themselves superior ; but they 
conceive thus of those whom, either absolutely in their 
‘own persons, or virtually in the persons of their su- 


20. The -periors or of their equals, they have overcome. And 


* again, if they conceive there belong to themselves, in 
greater number and degree, those things in which, 
when they have the advantage, men are objects of 
fear ; and these are, store of wealth, and strength ia 
respect to retainers, and friends, and territory, and 
warlike preparation, either all together, or the most 

* Me St jer a oa Seep pe his consolation to his 
distressed followé 
© socii, (neque enim sumus ante malorum, 
ae 7 Salt eases θην eas n 
 Scyllaam rabiem jue sonantes 
‘os et Scy! penitusq 


Seopulos’ vos οἱ axa, 
Experti. sie μ᾿ 


Bo Lord Byron inthe Gteotr: 
‘Though far and near the bullets hiss, 
T've scaped a bloodier hour than this. 
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important of them. Also, if they have not wronged The inno- 
any one, or not many, or not any of such a character cent 

‘as men are apprehensive of. And, in a word, if their 21. 
‘account stands well with heaven, as well in other re- 
pied in what regards omens and oracles": Mi 


anger ; and the deity is supposed to aid such as have 

been ae as [Once more, people feel confidence] 22. Such 
when, being the first aggressors, they think they can # think 
suffer nothing, or shall not, or shall succeed at last. N™,. 


‘Tue points about which men feel delicate, or are in- 1. 
Sensible to such feelings, and towards whom, and 

‘with what dispositions, will be ‘manifest from what 
follows. Now, let sense of shame be defined to be 2. Defini- 
“a kind of pain and agitation about evils present, tion of 
[past, or to come, which appear to tend to loss of cha- Simp. 
‘racter.” ‘And impudence to be, “a sort of neglect dence. 
eee 
Now, if the sensibili defined be actually sensic 8. The | 

to shame, it must follow that a man is affected occasions 

‘on the occurrence of evils of a kind which ap- thames 
pear to be disgraceful, either to himself, or those for felt. 
™ Aristotle is here giving us the reasons why the two last- 
το γα ere ‘contdent: ‘those who 
ee ee ‘is natural to them to feel anger, 

'a source of confidence; and those who are 


‘reliance on the of the 
Ἐὰν Ἐν ee be δυὰς δ + yon na 
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whom he has a regard: and such are all results of 
depravity whatsoever ; for example, the casting away 

one’s shield, or the turning to flight, for this pro- 

Coward- ceeds from cowardice ; and the withholding a deposit! 
ice, from a person, for it is the result of injustice. And 
* that cohabitation with those with whom we ought 

not, or where, or when we ought not, [isa source of 

Intem- shame;] for it is the result of intemperance: as is 


peranee. also the deriving gain from paltry, mean, or imprac- 
Mean. © ticable sources, as from the poor, for instance, or 
nes, from the dead; whence also the proverb, “ to 


even from the dead :” for it is the result of a sordid 
6. hankering after. lucre, and of meanness, It is also a 
source of shame for a person, who has the means, 
not to contribute his aid in money matters, or to do 
so in a minor degree; and for one to be assisted by 
those in less easy circumstances than himself; and 
for one to borrow himself, when his friend appears 
to be asking a loan ; and to ask a further loan, when 
he would recall a former ; and the recalling a former 
loan when he asks another ; and the praising a thing 
to such adegree.as to seem to ask for it; and the 
persisting no less, though often foiled; for these are 
8. Adula- all indications of meanness. And the praising a 
tion, "person in his presence is a token of adulation; and 
the praising a man’s good points, while you slur oyer 
his failings ; or, when one is grieved, the exhibiting 
grief in an inordinate degree, and whatever other 
conduct is of a similar kind, [is a source of shame, 
9. because it manifests adulation. [It is also shameful 
not to sustain toils which those who are advanced in 
years, or who live delicately, or who are of higher 
rank, or, in a word, which they sustain whose 
strength is inferior to your own; because all these 
10. are indications of effeminacy: and so it is to be be- 
nefited by another, and that frequently ; or, to re- 


+ Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia va 
Hand impunitum quondam fare, Pay dubitaret 


τ᾿ 


Depositum retinere, ete. Juv. xiiie 139, 
See the acrount of the deposit eft by a Milesin: with Glau- 
cus the son of Epieydes. dot. vis 86. 
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with his obligations to you; for 
eal indications of a mean and abject spirit. 
ae to talk about one’s self, and to be one’s own 11. Vani- 
trumpeter ; ‘and to assert that to be one’s own which ἵν: 
belongs to another ; for these are indications of arro- 
sto οι the same way, too, in the several other 
of moral depravity, both their results, their 
Προ Sagroctal and 
subjects they are disgraceful, and 
make one ashamed. And to the afore-mentioned we 12. 
add, the non-participation in those creditable 
ates which either every body, or all our equals, 
or the greatest part of them, partake of. By equals 
I mean, fellow countrymen, citizens, those of the 
same age, relations ; in a word, those with whom we 
are on an equality 5 for [when a thing is so general] 
the non-participation in it begins to be disgraceful ; 
ne Cant the not having been educated’, at least 
certain degree, and so in the case of other 
ieaticncics but the disgrace of all these things be- 
comes much greater, should they appear to be want- 
ing by our own fault; for thus, they are more pro- 
Geir the result of depravity should one be himself 
the cause of what has attached to him, or does now, 
or is. 80 to attach. Again, men are sensible to 13. 
feel shame, when they are suffering, have suf- 
or are about to suffer any thing of such a na- 
to loss of respect, and disgrace: and 
services consisting in the lending one’s 
ΟΦ pertpoally, oc in any shameful action 
is an idea of suffering insult: and what- 
ever administers to intemperance, whether it be vo- 
luntary, or not: and submission to violence, if invo- 


Ἢ 
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luntary; for such submission, without deft 
one’s self, proceeds from an unmanly character, 
from cowardice. These then, and τὶ Tike to t to these, 
are the things about which men are sensible of shame. 
But as the sense of shame is an idea entertained of 
Joss of character ; and of this loss, in itself alone, with= 
out reference to its consequences ; and as no one re- 
gards the opinion, except for the sake of those who 
hold it; it must follow that a man is thus sensible in 
regard to those for whom he has an esteem. But he 
will have an esteem for those who admire him, and 


" whom he does himself admire, and by whom he wishes 


to be admired, and in regard to whom he feels emu- 
lation, and whose opinion he does not hold cheap. 
Now, people wish to be admired by, and do them- 
selves admire, all those who possess any of those 
goods which are valued; or from whom they happen 
to be very much in want of getting something of 
which they have the disposal ; for instance, those who 
are inlove. But people have their emulation excited, 
in reference to their equals; and they hold in consi- 
deration the prudent’, as being men who adhere to 
truth; of this description are men of education, and 
such as are advanced in years. . Also actions done in 
the eyes of the world and in public [excite our shame], 
and hence the proverb, that “Shame dwells in the 


ive. eyes.” On this account, people are more sensible of 


shame before those with whom they are always likely 
to be present, and those who fix their attention on 
them, for both these are instances of, being before the 
eyes of persons:—again, they are sensible of it be+ 


- fore those who are not open to charges on the same 


points ; for their sentiments, it is evident, are the op- 
posite of their own: before those also who do not 
maké allowances for such as appear to be faulty; for 
errors which a man commits himself, these he is said 


τυρκοβνυ δορὶ ly, men of the world, Such a 

Cicero seems to have had in view, according to Vie~ 
‘torius, when he says, ‘ qui est versatus in rebus, vel usu, quem 
wtas denique affert, vel auditione et cogitatione, lio et 
diligentia precurritietatem.” Cie. de Orat. ii. 
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amiss in his neighbours; so that he evi- 
‘ill take amiss such as he does not commit 
: and before those who are fond of divulging 20. Tat- 
they"know to the world; for whether a man “* 
think one’s conduct faulty, or does not divulge 
no difference. But persons likely to di- 
they know to one’s diseredit] are such 
injured, from their being anxiously on 
to retaliate ; and those who are slanderers 
for if they speak ill even of those who are 
much more will they of those who are: 
those who are on the look-out for the 
ir neighbours, for instance, jesters, and 
the poets of the old comedy ; for these are in some 
‘sense slanderers, and fond of divulging. Again, [men 
‘are sensible of shame] before those with whom they 
never met with a repulse; for they are disposed to- 
wards them as admirers. On which account men 
have ἃ sense of shame, even towards those who ask 
‘any thing for the first time, as having never yet for- 
feited their good opinion in any points. And of this 
‘description are both those who have lately sought to 
tbe our friends, for they have observed our excellent 

; and hence, the reply of Euripides to the 

is a good one‘; and, of our old acquaint- 

‘ances, those who know no ill of us. And men are 21, 
sensible of shame not only about the things them- 
selves which have been mentioned as delicate points, 
‘but even about the indications of them ; for instance, 
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will be likely to disclose their conduct to them, as for 
Servants. instance, their servants or their friends. In brief, 
38, however, people are not at all sensible of shame be- 
fore those whose opinions, in regard to théir justness, 
they hold cheap ; for no one feels shame before chil- 
dren and brutes: nor do men feel it about the same 
points when before acquaintances, as before strangers ; 
but when before acquaintances they feel it on points 
really shameful®; but before strangers on matters 
merely sanctioned by custom. 
24, How ΑΒ regards themselves, men would be likely to be 
affected sensible of shame under these dispositions; first, if 
there should really exist any so affected towards them- 
selves, as I described those to be, in regard to whom 
they feel shame. And these were either those whom 
they hold in admiration, or by whom themselves are 
held in admiration, or by whom they are desirous of 
being admired, or of whom they are petitioning some- 
thing which they will not be likely to get, if not men 
‘When the of character. And if these be either actual spectators 
world is (just as, on the question of the allotment of Samos to 
on: colonists, Cydias introduced in his harangue to the 
ecclesia; for he put it to the Athenians to imagine 
that the Greeks were standing round as actwal specta- 
tors, and not as mere future hearers, of the decree 
which they might pass); or should persons of this 
description be near, or be likely soon to be aware of 
their conduct: and on this account persons in misfor- 
tune, do not wish even to be seen by those who once 
deemed them happy ; for they who thus deem of us 
25. When are admirers. And when they have attached to them 
discredit What throws discredit on the conduct and the actions, 
fuck. either of themselves, or of their: ancestors, or any 
others with whom in any way they are closely con- 
nected ; and, in one word, all in whose behalf 
are sensible of shame ; and these are the above-men- 
tioned, and those who stand in any relation to them, 


© He told us above (chap. iv. § 23), that those people were 
usually regarded as friends before whom we feel no delicacy 
on matters of mere opinion, though far from disregarding their 
opinions.” 
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whose tutors or advisers they have been’. And if 26. With 
there be others, their equals, with whom they are at their 
tivalry ; for, from a feeling of shame, on account of “™* 
persons of this description, men both do and leave 
undone very many things. Again, when people are 27. When 
likely to be seen, and openly to be engaged before spenly 
those who are privy [to their disgrace], they become 
in a higher degree susceptible of shame. And hence 
the poet Antiphon, just as he was going to be beaten 
on the rack by Dionysius, observing those who were 
about to be executed with him mufiling themselves 
up as they went through the gate, said, “Why do 
you muffle yourselves up ;—is it lest any of these pre- 
‘sent should see you to-morrow ?” 

Thus much then on the subject of the sense of 
shame ; but of insensibility to it, we shall evidently 
know enough from the contraries. 
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Stoics had observed this fecling of carrying our views Χάριν: 
ous 3 and pan the love of glory the 
Il passions to eradicate :--τδιὸ καὶ ἔσχατος 
χιτὼν ἡ φιλοδοξία, διότι τῶν ἄλλων πολ- 
arent Tae cae ψυχῇ. Sim- 
, ad Epicteti, cap. 48. ‘Tacitus, in. speakin 
of fame on by lect) od 
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benevolence! be “that eonformably to which, he who: 
has the power is said to confer a benefit on one who 
needs it, not in return for any thing, nor in order that 
any thing may accrue to him who so confers it, but 
that some benefit may arise to the object.” But it 
becomes great should it be conferred on one who is in 
extreme want’, or if the boon be great and difficult: 
of attainment, or at a crisis of a certain description, 
or if the giver has bestowed it alone, or first, or in a 
8, greater degree than any other. Wants are however 
our desires of these ; such particularly as are attend- 
ed by pain on failing of their objects; and of this 
description are our lusts, as for instance, love. Again, 
such as arise in the suffering of the body, and in dan- 
ger; for both the man who is exposed to danger, and 
who suffers pain, is anxious for something. On which 
account, those who stand by us in poverty and ban- 
ishment, should they confer even trifling benefits, 
will yet have gratified us by reason of the greatness 
of our need, and the circumstances of the time; take 
the instance of him who gave but a mat [to a beggar] 
in the Lycwum. It is necessary, then, that our obli- 
gation have reference, if possible, by all means to 
some case of this sort, but if not, to some one of equal 
or greater need. So that, as it is evident both when, 
and in what cases, an act of free benevolence takes 
place, and how the parties are affected, it is plain that 
out of these principles we must get up our speech, 
showing that, as regards the one party, they were or 
are exposed to pain, or want of this ἀμ δος and 
as regards the other, that in such their want they as- 
sisted them by administering some boon of this de- 
scription. 


> 


δ. How And it is also evident, by recurring to what topics 
the orator we may do away the obligation, and make our audi- 


This chapter ts considerable difficulty from the 
double ‘meaning eof whi which the word χάρις is capable. See 
Schrader's Nofe, Animady. 

2 Hence the value of the aid sent yee to the 
ee) when the Helots had possessed themselves of 
home 


may urge that they are or were assisting them for sudience 

tefl 

benevolence ; or are doing so just because it fell out ξαΐαμι, 

by chance, or because they were compelled to do so; οἱ othe 
they paid back a debt, but did not bestow a 
this as well if the party was conscious of 
“having been so indebted, as if he was not ; be- 
is in both cases the idea of a quid pro 
#80 that neither on this view of the case will 

gratitude be felt. We should also examine the 6. 
under all the predicaments; for free benevo- 
stands in this, either that that particular thing 
given, or in such quantity, or of such a quality, 
time when, or the place where, it was 
And we may adduce it as a sign to suit this 
if the parties in question haye refused a less 
and if they have conferred on an enemy either 
the same favour, or an equal one, or a greater ; for 
then it will be evident that they did it not for our 
sakes, Or, if he wittingly has given something 
eng ee earings that he stands in 
‘of what is paltry. 

And now have my sentiments respecting benevo- 
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lence, and the want of it, been explained. 

? The ease with which i le might be 
effaced, appears to have been conceived by that French 
‘statesman, who said, when he granted a favour,“ J’ ai fait dig 
sméeontents, et un ingrat.” 

* Horace sneers at this kind of liberality. 

—— Quo more pyris vesci Calaber jubet hospes, 
ΠΕΡΟΣ each gece =r ΩΝ 
prey, igne— 
eee for batik tetaacla arya — 


teneor dono, quam si dimittar onustus— 
Ut libet : Εν uae tain tolsite 
Ep. lib, i 
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CHAP, VIIL. 
Of Pity. 


3, Ler us explain the circumstances which excite pity ; 
and the persons whom men pity; and, as 


regards 
2, Detini- themselves, with what dispositions. Now let pity be 


tion of 


3. Per 


defined to be!, “a sort of pain occasioned by an evil 
capable of hurting or destroying’, appearing to be- 
fall one who does not deserve it, which one may 
himself expect to endure’, or that some one connect 
ed with him will; and this when it appears near: 
for it evidently is necessary that a person likely to 
feel pity should be actually such as to deem that, 
either in his own person, or of some one connected 
with him, he may suffer some evil, and that an evil 
of such a description as has been stated in the defini- 
tion, or one similar to it, or nearly equivalent to it’, 
On which account neither do those who are abso- 


1 Grief for the calamity of another is erry ; and axiseth From 
the fateh that the like calamity may befall himself; and 
therefore it is called also compassion, and, in the irate of 
nee time, @ fellow-feeling: and therefore, 

g from great wickedness the best men ‘have the lak 
pity; and for tho eame calamity those men hate ity, 
εἰ ΕΑ τον βιν tons sionsioustn tis easiest τις 
viathan. Sce Rochefoucault’s Maxims, No. 342, ee 
above is quoted in the note. 

2 The evil in the case of pity is of the same character as 
was stated to be the object of fear. In fact, whatever when 
defalling another excites pity, in one’s own case excites fear. 
Vid. chap. v. § 12. 

3 Tt is on this principle that, in the Poetics, describing the 

character best a adapted to the purposes of tragedy, and in whose 
sufferings we be most likely to take an interest, he ex- 
cludes an absolutely vicious character ;—dtpaywréraror γὰρ 
τοῦτό ἐστι. πάντων οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔχει ἂν δεῖ: οὔτε γὰρ φιλάνθρω- 
πον, οὔτε ἐλεεινὸν, οὔτε φοβερόν ἐστὶ. And ἯΙ 
gives the reason of this :—iAsos μὲν περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον" φύβος δὲ 


erhaps the whole germ of Aristotle’s doctrine on this 
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lutely lost, feel pity s for these think they shall no sons who 
longer be exposed to suffering, for their sufferings are 1 Pty» 
; nor those who esteem themselves excessively 
, but these wax insolent 5 for evidently, if they 


of this description, viz. such as think they may 
yet suffer evil, are both who already have suffered 
and escaped®; and those advanced in years, as well 
by reason of their prudence, as of their experience : 
and the weak ; and those who are rather timid ; and 


cies aright; and those to whom belong parents®, or 6. 
children, or wives, for these attach to one’s self, and 
are liable to suffer the above-mentioned evils. Those 6. and do 
do not feel pity who are under the excitements of μοὶ feel 
courage, for instance, under anger or confidence ; for wy 
‘feelings little calcnlate the future: nor do those 
‘are under insolent dispositions’; for 
persons also calculate little of suffering any 


ἡ, by reason of its being akin to an evil which 
comes home to themselves, Also people are suscep- 7. 
tible of pity, should they esteem some persons to be 
good ; the who esteems’no.one'to be such’, will 

§ So Dido, “ Hand ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 
5 Exemplified in Priam’s appeal to Achilles : 
Meio σεῖο, θεοῖς ἐπιεὶ λλεῦ, 
το ρ πόρεν πος μον, να 486, 
Ged. Tyr. 878 :---ὔβρις φυτεύει τύραννον. With 
Saas Aristotle, when he says that 


Bees are sare dpe 0 placa, a quali 
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πο νὸς 7 
"us not with pity, 
Δ Thus the old, from their experience of the depravity of 
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think every one deserving of evil. And in a word, 
every one, when he is so affected as to call to his 
recollection the fact, that evils of such a character 
have befallen either him or his, or to apprehend that 
they may befall either him or his. And now it has 
been stated with what dispositions men feel pity. 

‘The circumstances which excite their pity will be 
evident from the definition : for whatever things, of 
the number of those which cause pain and anguish, 
have a tendency to destroy, are all such as to cause 
pity: again, every thing whose tendency is utter 
abolition; also all those evils which involve the 
quality of greatness, and of which chance is the 
eause!®, But the evils whose characteristic is great 
anguish and destruction, are as follows: death, as- 
saults, personal injuries, and age, and sickness, and 
want of food. And the evils of which chance is the 
cause, are, absolute want, or fewness of friends, (on 
which account even the being torn from friends and 
familiars is a circumstance to be pitied,) ugliness, in- 
firmity, deformity, and the circumstance that some 
evil befalls one from a source whence it were becom- 
ing for some good to have arisen; and the frequent 
occurrence of a similar thing: and the accession of 
some good, when one has already passed his suffer- 
ings; as for example, the gifts of the king were sent 
down to Diopithes after he was dead'!; and the fact 
either that no good has acerued, or of there being no 
enjoyment of it when it has arrived. These, then, 
and the like, are the circumstances on account of 
which men feel pity. 

But people are sensible of pity toward their ac- 
quaintances, if they be not of extremely close con- 
nexion, but about such they feel just as they do about 
themselves when on the eve of suffering: and on this 
man, are less susceptible of pil the young, whose 
rience judges well piper δες See petty xii, and 

10 For chance in a great measure excludes the idea of the 
person’s deserving the evil he suffers. 

“ In the last act of The Gamester there is a fine illustration 
of this; where Beverley hears of his succession to the inherit- 
ance just as he has drunk poison. 
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account Amasis'?, as they say, did not shed a tear 
over his son when he was being led to execution, but 
he did over his friend who was asking an alms; for 

‘a circumstance to call for pity; the other, 
toexecite horror. For horror is distinct from pity, Horror is 
Lead ‘a tendency to expel pity from the breast, Sone 

and is frequently available to produce a contrary ef- 13. 
fect!#. Still men feel pity while the evil is yet ap- 

; And they feel it towards their equals, 
whether in age, in temper, in habits, in rank, or in 
family ; for in all these relations, the evil is seen with 

clearness as possible to befall also one’s self. 
eee than oon generally, that what- 
ever people in their own case, that ity as 
happening in the case of others, Τ μφύόπα, ϑαμυ δαὶ i 

which excite pity always appear to be close at hand, 
while, as to those removed at the distance of ten 
thousand men neither in the expectation of 
‘them, if », nor in the remembrance of them, if 
past, are sensible of pity at all, or at least not in an 
ao this being the case, it mist follow that 
those characters which are got up with the aid of 
alin dirham α generally 
greater effect in producing pity. For 

thus, by setting the evil before our eyes, as either 


sa τινος quoted from memory ; and it is not im- 
ave been mistaken δὴ to the on to 


laughter with 
aoe πττεῖναν Gib! De nd Fall, 
2 ‘On’ Peete τον: πο cot ot he cocina Sree 
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being on the eve of taking place, or as having 
ates Wioensmake tania pas oe 

15. Likewise things which have just taken place, or 
quickly about to do so, have on this very account a 

16. greater tendency to excite pity. Also the indications 
and actions of persons ; for instance, the garments!® 
of those who have suffered, and other things of that 
sort.. And the expressions of those under suffering, 
for instance, of those already in act of dying. And 
especially is it a circumstance to move pity, that while 
in these crises the persons have borne themselves 
virtuously!®, For all these circumstances produce 
pityin a higher degree from its appearing near; also, 
the fact of the person’s being unworthy, and his dis- 
aster appearing in view before our eyes. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Indignation. 


1, Indig- To pity is opposed, most directly, that feeling which 
xation¢P- men call indignation ; for, to the feeling pain at un= 
Tyr |? deserved misfortune, is opposed in a certain way the 
Definition feeling pain at undeserved good fortune, and it ori- 
ofit, βίπαιοβ in the same disposition and these feelings 
2, are both those of a virtuous disposition. For we 
ought to sympathize with, and to pity those who are 
undeservedly unfortunate ; and to feel indignant at 

those who are undeservedly fortunate ; for whatever 

happens contrary to desert is unjust; and on this 

account we makegindignation an attribute even of 


15 Witness the effect of Antony’s display of the robe of Cesar 
stained with his blood. Julius Cesar. 

46 [llustrated in the effect produced by Polyxena’s resigna 
tion and anxiety to preserve, even in death, the decorum of 
female delicacy :— 

mane τι δὲ καὶ ϑνήσκουσ, ὅμως 
πολλὴν πρόνοιαν εἶχεν εὐσχήμως πεσεῖν, 
Kpbwrove', ἃ κρύπτειν Super’ ἀρσένων χρεών. 
‘urip Hecuba, 563. 
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the gods', It should seem, too, that envy stands 3. En 
ee ity in the same way, as appearing to be ovnmed 
in fact the same thing as, indignation ; ° 
it really is distinct. For envy is also a pain Definition 
ig 2 it also is felt at good fortune, not, of it. 
“at the good fortune of the undeserving 
but of equals and fellows’. The feeling, 
- in all cases equally [of envy and of indig- 
must exist [in the breasts of those affected 


bour, solely as regards himself. For no longer will 
the one feeling be envy, and the other indignation, 
‘but fear, should the pain and agitation exist on this 
aceount, viz. because some evil will probably result 
to themselves from the good fortune of the other. 

But 1 15 plain that opposite feelings will be conse- 4. Oppo- 
quent on these passions: for he who feels pain at Ste fel- 
those who are undeservedly unfortunate, will feel come 
pleasure, or at least be fected by pain, at those quent on 
‘who are unfortunate under different (nil Sie ν 


Ὁ Ἴκας Herodotus attributes the tum. in the fortunes οὐ 


eas the divine jon --τ- Μετὰ 
ἐκ θεοῦ νέμεσις μεγάλη Κροῖσον: ὡς 
dwirdy εἶναι ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων ὀλβιώτα- 


8. Pere 
sons who 
excite in- 


tion. 


i 


8. Not 
such as 
have 
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of the same disposition ; and their opposites, of the 
opposite dispositions. Since the same man who ex- 
ults in misfortune‘ is also envious ; for any who feels 
pain at the accession and acquisition of any good, 
that person necessarily must rejoice when that 

is in act of being withdrawn and lost. On wi 
account these feelings are all of them obstacles to 
pity; but, among themselves, they differ for the fore- 
going reasons, so that all are alike available with a 
view to render a thing not an object of pity. 

On the subject of indignation, then, let us first 
state who the persons are with whom men feel in- 
dignant, the, oceasions on which, and, as 
themselves, with what dispositions; then, after these, 
of other points. But the subject will be plain from 
what has already been said; for if indignation be πὶ 
feeling pain on a man’s appearing to be undeservedly 
fortunate, it will be evident in the first place that it 
is not possible to feel indignation in the case of every 
good. For there is no one who, if another be just, 
or brave, or shall make acquisitions of virtue, will 


taladveae feel indignation at that other ; for neither is pity felt 
tages, but at the contraries of these qualities’: but it is about 


4 ᾿Ἐπιχαιρεκακία, or, in the language of the “ Ethica Mag- 
na,” χαιρεκακία, is one of the extremes between which νέμεσις 
is said to exist; the other extreme is φθονερία, an aptitude to 
feclings of envy. Speaking of the “ great power and force” 
of the Greek language, a late translator of the Agamemnon of 
Zeschylus remarks, that “ One word would sometimes caute 
for its translation a whole sentence of modern language ; 
for instance, ᾿Επιχαιρεκακία, a disposition to feel phd 
the misfortunes of others; which makes a sentence, ss oe 
stitutes a maxim in Rochefoucault, “Il y a toujours dans 
malheur d’autrui quelque chose qui ne nous deplait ad 
adds in a note, that Lord Bacon ἔβεμασα) ins ἐκάμαν 
touched on this disposition : “There is ἃ natural m: 
for there be that in their-nature do not affect the pe Ai 
others.” Preface to Symmons’s translation of the Agamemnon. 

Pity is not felt at the absence of these qualities from any 
one, Tveoanee they cannot be absent without being 
so; and it is essential to pity that its Object be 
exposed to that inconvenience which he sulfers; on the other 
hand, indignation cannot be felt at their presence, because it is 
the distinguishing feature of moral δύναμ ‘that they cannot 
de possessed, without being deserv 
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wealth and and the like possessions [that those of 
people feel indignant], and in a word, about all those fortune. 
things of which the good are deserving, and such as 

are naturally possessed of advantages; as, for ex- 
ample, of high birth, of beauty, and advantages of 

that deseription. But as what is ancient seems, in a 9. 
certain sense, akin to what is natural, it must follow, 


that men are indignant, in a greater degree, at those 
who possess the very same good, if they be recently 
possessed of it, and are by its means in good circum- 
stances, [than with those who have long possessed 
it] For those who have recently become rich give Such as 
greater than those who have long been rich, and #*° κτλ ὦ 


Ι ip ig of ir And, in the same way, persons 

in ‘and men of power, and possessed of numer- 

ous friends, and of good children, and any good of 

this deseription; and likewise if, through the instru- 

mentality of these, there should accrue to them any 

good: here, too, those of recent wealth, who 

of their wealth get into office, give greater 

pain than those who have been wealthy of old. And 
in a similar manner in the case of the others. But 10. They 

the reason of this is, that while the one sort appear seem to 

to possess what is their own, the others do not; for What they 


others seem to possess what does not belong to them. 
And as, of “einer each does cer yen any one 11, Such 
‘who may accidentally present himself, but there is a % have 
certain proportion and idea of adaptation; for x= inaepee 
ee ere simon, ie not on ted ously, 

to αὶ man whose virtue is justice, but to him who 

possesses courage ; and splendid marriage feasts are 

to those of recent wealth, but to those of 

: therefore if any one, though he may be 

a man, meet with a ‘ion which is not 

to him, we should feel indignant; as also 

n inferior who disputes with his superior ; and 

‘if he does so on the very points in which 

is inferior. Whence also this was remarked by 

Homer: “ He missed engaging with Ajax the son of 
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Telamon; for Jupiter was indignant because he was 
Such as fain to engage a hero his superior®.” But, if it be 
fwook, uot on the same grounds, we feel indignant if an in- 
jects ferior challenge a superior, even on any grounds; 
Which aa- for instance, if a musician were to dispute with a 
τας not Of just man, for justice is superior to music. ‘The per- 
son, sons then with whom, and the reasons why men feel 
indignant will be evident from this; for they are 
these or others of the same description. 
}2, Men As regards themselves, men have a tendency toin- 
fend dignation, if they deserve and have acquired the 
highest goods; for the circumstance of those not 
their equals being thought worthy of equal advan- 
13, tages, is not just. Next, they feel it, if they chance 
to be good and excellent persons; for they both 
14, The judge aright, and hate what is unjust. Again, if 
ambi “they be ambitious and desirous of certain objects, and 
* especially should they’be ambitious about those things 
15, which others who are undeserving obtain. And 
those, in a word, who think themselves worthy those 
things, of which they do not esteem others worthy, 
are apt to feel indignant at those others, and about 
those very objects. On which account slaves, sorry 
fellows, and men devoid of ambition, are not liable 
to feelings of indignation, since there is nothing of 
16.0n which they think themselves worthy. And from this 
what oc- it is evident on what occasions of misfortunes, or ill 
casions | Juck, or failure of success, persons ought to rejoice, 
- orat least to be unaffected by pain; for, from what 
ΜΕΝ has been stated, the contraries will be evident. So 
that should the speech have wrought up the jud 
into this disposition, and should it have shown 
those who claim to be pitied, and that the circum- 
stances under which they claim it, are undeserving 
pity, and really deserving not to gain it, it will be 
impossible for the judges to feel pity. 


* The remark is made of Cebriones, Il. ii. y. 542; where, 
however, the second line quoted by Aristotle does not occur. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Envy. 


is plain also on what occasions, with whom, and 1. Envy. 
with what dispositions men feel envy, if in trath 
sort of pain at apparent good fortune, Its defini- 
e-mentioned goods’, in the case of tiem 
in order that any thing may happen to 
and simply on account of their [being thus 
for those who have, or seem to have 
be the people to be envious. I mean by 
, those who are like in circumstances of birth, 


make a show of wisdom, for they are ambitious on the The wise. 
seore of wisdom. And, in a word, those who in any 
are ambitious of glory are given to envy in 

And the narrow-minded ; for, to them, The nar- 

i erence emeatence: hs Pact 

T respecting which men feel envy have 

recs oe allt hogs vhatsoerss abut nate 

are eager for praise, and ambitious, whe- ‘ite envy. 


§ 7 and 8 of the last chapter, where he excludes mo- 
ce from the number of the goods which excite in- 
their exclusion in that place 


of: be justified 
itt ge 
will, ‘cade remnant 
‘of tho ewe lamb, addressed by Nathan to 


- 
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ther. they be productions or acquisitions, and re- 
specting which they are desirous of renown, and all 
eases of good luck; about ‘all these nearly is envy 
felt ; and particularly about such of them as the in- 
dividuals are themselves desirous of, or think they 
ought themselves to possess, or those things in the 
ion of which they are themselves superior, or 
deficient in a trifling degree, 
Again, it is evident with whom men are envious; 


‘ica, for this has been already stated in connexion [with 


what has gone before]; since men envy those who 
come near them in time, and place, and age, and cha- 
racter ; whence the saying, “kindred too is conscious 
of envy®” Men also envy those with whom they 
are at rivalry; for they are rivals of those above- 
mentioned ; but of those who existed ten thousand 
years back, or who may live ten thousand years 
hence, or who are already dead, of these no one is 
the rival; nor again of those who live at the Pillars 
of Hercules‘; nor of those of whom, in the opinions 
either of themselves or of others, they are greatly the 
inferiors ; nor again of those to whom they conceive 
themselves to be in a great degree superior ; with the 
like indifference do they regard those [at all en- 
gaged’ in pursuits of this description. And as men 
are affected by ambition in regard to rivals, and 
competitors, and all, in a word, who are eager after 
the same objects, it must follow that they envy these 
in an especial manner ; whence the saying, “potter 
envies potter.” And those who either succeed with 
difficulty, or do not succeed at all, envy those who 
succeed quickly. Again, they envy those whose ac- 
quisitions and success are a reproach to themselves, 
and these are those who are near them, or their 
equals; for it becomes evident that they do them- 
selves fail of success through their own fault, so that 

rity) “Ἐν 2 
Cleobulas Ἰἐλεύβευλου ὃ Αίνδιον perils ὑπὸ see πίνα Bt 
μάλιστα φυλάττεσθαι ; εἶπεν, τῶν μὲν φίλων τὸν φθόνον, τῶν 
δὲ ἐχθρῶν τὴν ἐπιβουλήν. Stobwus. 

ἦ ἀρὰν τὸν ἐκ ποδῶν, φθόνος οὐδεὶς φύεται. Philo. Hooker, 
ν § 2, pe 26, 


.. 


without, they are pained. So that if the The om 
themselves shall have been wrought up into a 
s i while those who lay claim to our envy will 
en ociok noene Goes are such as remove 
been described, it is evident that they will not PY: 
ee ροήρραίντν ἀνα 
τ 


; 
CHAP. ΧΙ. 

- ὦ ᾿ς ΩΓ Emutatic 

likewise it will be evident both with what 1. Emu- 


and in regard to what objects, and of ἰμβσα. 
ulous. Because if emulation Its defini- 
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lation, sets himself to acquire the good; while the 
other, by motion of his envy, sets himself to cause 
Persons the dispossession of his neighbour). It must be, then, 
likely to that persons who deem themselves worthy of 
lation. which they do not possess, are apt to feel emulation ; 
since no one arrogates to himself that which appears 
The impossible: and hence the young and the high-spirit- 
young | ed are thus affected ; and also those to whom belong 
spirited, goods of such a description as to be worth the atten- 
tion of men in repute; these are wealth, number of 
friends, office, and whatever other goods are of this 
kind ; for men feel emulous of such goods ; as ae 
because they properly belong to such as are men of 
virtuous dispositions, it were matter of absolute right 
2. Those that themselves should be virtuous. Again, those are 
emulous whom others esteem worthy of such goods: 
esteem, and those again whose ancestors, or relations, or in- 
8. Whose timate friends, or whose tribe or city is held in es- 
teem about any point, such persons are apt to feel 
tions are emulation on that point ;-for they think they belong 
worthy. properly to them, and that themselves are worthy of 
them. 

4. Things But if those goods are matter of emulation which 
wil are ire are held in esteem, it must of course follow that the 
emula- virtues are of this description ; and whatever things 
LS have a tendency to aid and benefit others ; since peo- 

irtues. ple honour virtuous people, and those who benefit 
Goods. them: likewise that all goods whatsoever, the enjoy- 
ment of which acerues to one’s neighbours, are of this 
Wealth, sort; for instance, wealth, and beauty, rather than 
ete, health. 
5. Per- And it will also be evident who the persons are 
are οὗ. Who are objects of emulation ; since they who 
jects of — these, and the like goods, become objects of emulation ; 
emula- these goods are such as have been mentioned, for ex- 
ample, courage, wisdom, sovereignty ; for those who 
are sovereigns have a power of benefiting many. 
Generals, orators, all, in fact, who have abilities this 
6. ΑΙ way [are objects of emulation]. And those whom 
wen wish Any wish to resemble, or who have many acquaint- 
toresem- ances, or many friends. Or those whom many admire, 
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‘the Passions and Habits of the Young’. 


o over in detail the dispositions? of 1.Charac- 
g of what kind of a turn nein eng 
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I call anger, lust, and the like, by the name pas- 
sions; a subject of which we have treated above. By 
the name habits, I designate virtues and vices: and 
of these we have treated above, both as to the points 
onwhich men form deliberate choice, and that towhich 
they give birth in action. And the ages are youth, 
prime, and old age. By fortune I mean, high birth, 
and wealth, and abilities, and their opposites; and, 
in one word, good and bad fortune. 

Now the young are in their dispositions prone to 
desire, and of a character to effect what they desire. 
And they are in the highest degree apt to pursue the 
pleasures of love above all desires about which the 
body is concerned, and in these they are incontinent. 
But they are prone to change, and fastidious in the 


4, objects of their desires, And they desire with earn- 


* estness, but speedily cease to desire; for their wishes 


7. San- 
guine. 


are keen, without being durable ; just like the hunger 
and thirst of the sick. And they are passionate and 
irritable, and of a temperament to follow the impulse. 
‘And they cannot overcome their anger ; for by reason 
of their ambition they do not endure a slight, but 
become indignant, and fancy themselves injured: and 
they are ambitious indeed of honour, but more so of _ 


. vietory; for youth is desirous of superiority, and νος 


tory is a sort of superiority. And of both these are 
they desirous in a higher degree than of gain; but 
least of all are they desirous of gain’, by reason of 
their having never yet experienced want; just ac- 
cording to the proverbial saying of Pittacus to Am- 
phiaraus*, And they do not view things in a bad 


‘When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 
Every Man out of his Humour; where see Whalley’s note. 
3. Power pleases the violent and proud : wealth delights the 
placid and timorous. Youth therefore flies at power, and age 
grovels after riches, Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides, 


Ῥ 
41 is not known what this saying of Pittacus was. 
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of 3 for hope is of that which is 
while memory is of that which is passed : 

young that which is yet to be, is long ; but 

that which has passed, is short} for in the early days 

they think they remember nothing, while they 

hope for every thing; and they are easily imposed 

on, for the reason which has been stated; because 
cherish expectation. And they are brave 9. Rash, 
» to an excess; for they are irritable and san- 
the one whereof cancels fear, and 
inspi 3 for while no one who is 
anger ever is afraid, the being in hope of 
is a thing to give courage. And they are 10. Bash- 

ey do not as yet conceive the honour- 
‘to be any thing distinct, but they have been 
der the established usage of the 
are high-minded ; for they have not 11, High- 

humbled by the course of life, but are *P* 


n in peremptory circumstances: again, 
is the deeming one’s self worthy of 


hope. 


ἴα that one of the seven eauses of human action 
‘the young. They usually act from or 
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expedient ; so that they do not decide on their friends 
14. Their [upon that principle]. And all their errors are on 
errors are the side of excess and too eens earnestness, in con- 
travention of Chilo’s rule; for the young carry e 
Bee og. toran excess i for thats Sendshipaiaee ae 
cess, their hatreds are in excess, and they do every 
thing else with the same degree of earnestness ; they 
think also that they know every thing, and firmly 
asseverate that they do; for this is the cause of their 
15. Their pushing every thing to an excess. And, in their 
insults trespasses, they trespass on the side of wantonness, 
chieyous and not of malice. (They are likewise prone to pity 
not ma- from their conceiving every one to be 
Ucious. more worthy than in fact he is®; for they pee 
we! others by the standard of their own guiltlessness ; s0 
that they conceive them to be suffering what they do 
16, Are ποὺ deserve. And they are fond of mirth, on which 
gracefully aecount they are also of a facetious turn’; for face- 
* tiousness is chastened forwardness of manner. 
Such, then, is the disposition of the young. 


CHAP, XIII. 
Of the Passions and Habits of those advanced in Life. 


1 Ahi Bor those who are advanced in life, and who have 


terof the passed their prime, are of dispositions in most points 
© Vide note, chap. xiii. p. 154. 
τ Εὐτράπελοι. I know no word in our language of similar 
* moral signification in which the metaphorical allusion to Τρέπω, 
the turn, or easy adaptation of manner, is preserved, unless in- 
deed Minshew be correct in his etymology of Buxome, which, 
according to him, is derived from the German word booghsacm, 
i uexizis, and refers tothe article pliant for further explan- 
ation. If this etymology be true, lton’s expression, 
buxom, blythe, and debonnaire, though applied rather to female 
than manly grace, will convey a notion of what is here in 
tended by Aristotle. But see Minshew, p. 106, edit. 1627. 
In the Ethics, b. 4, he compares εὐτραπεχία to gracefulness of 
person which, in conformity with the notions of most ancient 
writers, he seems to think only discoverable in motion, not 
rest. Compare also “ Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty.”” 
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opposite of these. Since by reason of their ~ 
ees many years, and reid been deceived 
ina greater number of instances, and having mis- 
taken, by reason, too, that the majority of human 
affairs are but worthless, they neither positively as- The old 
severate any thing, and they err in every thing more Sy dub 
on the side of defect than they ought. And they 2. 
always “suppose,” but never “know” certainly; 
ing every thing, they always subjoin a 
© a“ possibly.” And they talk of every Indeci- 
in this undecisive tone, asserting nothing de- ἴδε. 
cisively. And they are apt to things in an 3. View 
τ unfavourable light; for a disposition thus to view {ings on 
things, is the judging of every thing on the worse side, 
side. Moreover they are apt to be suspicious from Suspi- 
distrust, and they are distrustful from their expe- cious. 
rience. And on this account they neither love nor 4. 
hate with great earnestness ; but, conformably to the Cautious, 
remark of Bias, they both love as though about to 
hate, and hate as though about to love. And they 5. Cow- 
are pusillani from their having been humbled *2y- 
by the course of life; for they raise their desires to 
nothing great or vast, but to things only which con- 
duce to support of life. And they are illiberal ; for 6. Tiibe- 
property is one of the necessaries ; and they are at ™- 
‘the same time aware, from their experience, of the 
of its acquisition, and of the ease with 


chilled ‘by years, but the young are warm in their 
ἢ so that their age has paved the way 
to Guidi ity ; for fear is a certain kind of chill. And 8, Tena- 
‘attached to life, and particularly at its last gens of 
, from the circumstance that desire is of 
some object which is absent, and that men more espe- 
desire that of which they stand in need. And 9. Selfish. 
» self-love more than is fitting ; for this too 
of littleness of spirit. And they live ina 
er degree than they ought by the standard of 
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of their self-love: for what is expedient is good rela- 

tively, to one’s self ; but what is honourable is good 

10. De- absolutely. And they are insensible to shame, rather 

spise ap- than liable to be affected by it; for on account of 

Mice. their not holding equally in esteem the honourable 

11. De- and the expedient, they despise appearances, Again, 

sponding. they are not easily inspired with hope, on account of 

their experience ; for the majority of things are but 

paltry; wherefore the generality turn out inferior to 

the expectation ; and once more on account of their 

12. Their timidity [they are apt to despond]. And they live 

lifeisone more in memory than in hope; for the remnant of 
ry. life is brief, but what has passed is considerable; and . 

hope indeed is of what is to come; whereas memory 

is of things gone by: the very reason this, of their 

garrulity; for they never cease talking of that which 

has taken place, since they are delighted in awaken- 

13. Weak ing the recollections of things. And their anger is 

in anger, keen, but faint. And their desires have, some, aban- 

doned them, the others are faint; so that neither are 

they liable to the influence of desire, nor apt to act 

in conformity to it, but with a view to gains on 

which account men of this age appear to be naturally 

temperate, for both their desires have relaxed, and 

Live from they are enslaved to gain, And they live more by 

gqleula- calculation! than by moral feeling ; for calculation is 

Τὰ Ἐπ’ of expediency, but moral feeling is of virtue. And, 

ontheside in their trespasses, they trespass on the side of ma- 

Semalice lice, not of wanton insolence. ‘The old have more- 

apt to over a tendency to pity, but not on the same principle 

pity, with the young; for the latter are thus disposed from 

their love of human nature, the former from’ their 

from imbecility; since they consider the endurance of 

weakness. every calamity at hand to them, and this was laid 

Qasr down asa principle of pity®. Whence they are que- 

oe 1 ‘Their principles of action are the very contraries of those 

which principally influence the young; ἔϑον and λογισμός ber 

ing the usual springs of action in the man of advanced life. 
‘The two leading principles of pity were stated to be, a con" 
viction that the sufferer is undeserving what he suffers, and that 
‘ou consider yourself liable to be placed in similar cit 
{twas on the former of these principles that the young werestated 


των τόμ ἐν arate eae a and 16. How 

‘of those in advanced life*. So that, as all welcome 2% 2 

‘an address worded to their own disposition, and a these cha- 
who resembles themselves, it is clear by em- Tacters. 
his oration in what way the orator will ap- 


ὩΣ this description, as regards himself and what 
says. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Dispositions of Persons in their mature Aye, 


‘Taose who are in their prime will, it is evident, be 1.Charac- 
in a mean in point of disposition between these, sub- ἴον ofthe 
tracting the excesses of each: being neither rash in 
too great a degree, (for rashness is of this description, 
i. 6. in excess,) nor too much given to fear, but keep- nln 
ing themselves right in respect to both. Neither 
confidence in Mister dierroating al; Bat judg- > 
rather in conformity to the truth. Neither living 
ἃ view ges to what is honourable, nor with 
rena to expediency, but with a respect to ae 
neither to penurious parsimony, 
but to what is fitting. With the % 
ae 
toanger and to desire. And they are of a tempering arent 


‘but it is on the latter 3 for they view 
‘nature in an unfar it, yet have so strong 
own liability » that they are led to 


4. Prime 
of life for 
the body 
and mind, 
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out temperate coolness: for in the young and in 
elderly persons these qualities are separated ; since 
the young are spirited, and of an intemperate rash- 
ness, while elderly persons are of a chastened spirit, 
and timid. And thus, in a word, whatever advan- 
tages youth and age have divided between them, the 
middle age possesses both ; and in whatever respects 
they are either in excess or defect, in all these it holds 
a mean and what is fitting. 

But the body is in its prime from the age of thirty 
to five and thirty; and the mind about the age of 
forty-nine. Let thus much, then, have been said τος 
specting youth, and old and mature age, and the dis- 
positions which they severally are of. 


CHAP. XY. 
The characteristic Dispositions of Persons of high birth. 


Bor let us treat of the goods of fortune next in order, 
so many of them at least as influence the dispositions 
of men in any particular way. 

Nowit is the disposition of high birth, that its pos- 
sessor is more ambitious than others; for all, when 
any possession is realized to them, are wont to ac- 
cumulate upon it. But high birth is nobility of an- 
cestry ; and it is apt to indulge in contempt even of 
those who are as good as its own ancestors ; because 
distinctions, in proportion as they are more remote, 
rather than recent, are held in greater esteem, and 
afford a ready plea for arrogance. 

But, noble, is an appellation referring to excellence 
of birth; whereas, generous refers to one’s not de- 
generating from the nature [of his ancestry]; which, 
generally speaking, is not the case with'the noble, 
but the majority of them are ordinary persons. For 
there is a kind of richness of produce in the genera- 
tions of man, just as there is in that which arises from 
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ἀπά ape and at’ times, should the stock be good, compared 
arise in a family at intervals extraordinary per- ‘the soil 
sons; and afterwards it again relaxes. And a fami- 
of brilliant talent run wild into dispositions bor- 
on madness!; as in the instances of the 
descendants of Alcibiades, and Dionysius the elder : 
and one of sedate wisdom, into stupidity and dul- 
ness; as in the instances of the descendants of Ci- 
mon, and Pericles, and Socrates. 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Dispositions consequent on Wealth. 


Axx one, without any great penetration, may di 1. Charac- 
the dispositions consequent on wealth; for polio 
its possessors] are insolent and overbearing, from Tia, 


tainted in a certain way by the getting of 
——— For they are affected as though they 
3 since wealth is a sort of 
Riandard of the worth of other things; whence every 
thing seems to be purchaseable by it. And they 2. 
are affectedly delicate and purse-proud; they are Fastidi- 
thus delicate Ae aie luxurious lives, and ous. 
the display make of prosperity. They are 
pe φαθ δ ἐ and violate the rules of good breeding’, fronts 


In connexion with this word it should be 


Haul 


riety in conduct, as well as in expression. Massinger, in enu- 
f pression, 


To twirl a dish about, you did not like of, 
» ἜΛΟΣ Δεν δὰ to take 
A ‘inn oF wale fw hy yor noe 
te is a aoleciam at another's table, οἱ 
--ε οὐεδι λον Combat ene fifes: 2! 


‘Ben Jonson's Fox, vol, iii. p. 275. 
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Presum- from the circumstance that every one is wont to 
ing. dwell upon that which is beloved and admired by 
him, and because they think that others are emulous 
of that, of which they are themselves. But at the 
same time they are thus affected reasonably enough; 
for many are they who need the aid of men of pro- 
perty. Whence, too, that remark of Simonides 
addressed to the wife of Hiero respecting the wealthy 
and the wise ; for when she asked him, “ whether it 
were better to have been born wealthy or wise,” he 
replied, “wealthy ; for,” he said, “he used to see 
the wise hanging on at the doors of the wealthy.” 
3. Aro- And [it is a characteristic of the rich] that they 
Bima πὰ esteem themselves worthy of being in office; for 
power, they consider themselves possessed of that on ac- 
count of which they are entitled to be in office. And, 
in a word, the disposition of the rich is that of a fool 
amid prosperity. 
4. Differ- However, the dispositions of those who are but 
face Pe.» lately rich, and of those who have been so from of 
newly. old, are different; inasmuch as those who have τὸς 
Hicvand “cently become rich® have all these faults in a greater 
have been 20d a worse degree ; for the having recently become 
so from of rich is as it were an inexpertness in wealth, And 
old. "they are guilty of offences, not of a malicious nature, 
but such as are either offences of contumely or in- 
temperance; for instance, in the case of assault or 
adultery. 


® [tis on this principle that Clytemnestra congratulates Cas- 
sandra on being the slave of an ancient family, rather than one 
recently advanced in the world :— 

ἀρχαισπλούτων δισποτῶν πολλὴ χάριε" 

οἱ Dy omer’ ἐλπίσαντες, ἤμησαν coher 

ὦμοι τε δούλοιν πάντα, καὶ παρὰ στάθμην, 

“isch. Agam. 1010, 
Vide illustrations’ in Symmons's Translation, 'p. 97. See 

Johnson's Life of Savage, p. 338, vol. vii. edit. 1893, of his 
works; Examples, ete. See Hisch. Prom, Vinct, 35. 


ἅπας δὲ τραχύν, ὅστις ἂν viov κρατῇ. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Dispositions of Men in Power, and of the Fortunate. 


Axp in the same way on the subject of power, the 1. Charac- 
most striking almost of its dispositions are evident; i" yiwey 


to power, they are constrained to a diligent at- ς: 
tention. And they comport themselves with a dig- 4. Are 


sedateness. And, if they do transgress the bounds 
ee eral points, but in those which 
are of importance, that they are guilty. 

But good fortune, according to its constituents, is 5.Charac- 
of the disposition of the states which have been de- fer of the 
scribed ; since those which appear to be the greatest ‘ 
instances of good fortune resolve themselves ulti- 

into these states: and, besides these, to the 

of one’s progeny, and to personal advan- 

tages. But men are usually more overbearing and 6. Over- 
inconsiderate in consequence of prosperity. | But one bearing. 
disposition, and that most excellent, is a concomitant 
of good fortune, viz. that the fortunate are lovers of 
the gods, and are disposed toward the deity with a Yet re- 
sort of confidence, in consequence of the goods which ligious. 
have accrued to them from fortune. 
_ The subject, then, of the dispositions as they con- 
form to age and to fortune has been discussed ; for 
from the opposites of my remarks the opposite sub- 
jects will be evident ; the subject, for example, of the 
disposition of a poor, or unfortunate person, or of one 
out of power. 


lan. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
That there are some Topics common to all the species of 
Oratory. 


1. That Bor since the use of persuasive orations has a refer- 
there are ence to the forming a decision (since on questions 


which we are acquainted with, and have decided on, 
there is no further need of an oration) ; and as this is 
their use, whether addressing his speech to a single 
individual, the speaker endeavours to exhort or dis- 
suade (which they do who admonish or persuade; 
since that individual is in no less degree a judge} 
because the person [be he who he may], whomsoever 
we want to persuade is, once for all, a judge); and 
also if one be speaking against an adversary, or on 
any supposed question, it has equally [a reference to 
decision ] ; (for one needs must employ a speech, and 
sweep away objections against which, as against an 
adversary, he directs his address); this is just as much 
the case in demonstrative oratory (since the speech 
commends itself to the listener just as though to a 
judge). But he alone is strictly a judge, who decides 
‘on the questions at issue in civil! controversies : since 
both forensic questions, and those on which men de- 
liberate, are agitated as to how they stand. But of 
dispositions, as they are affected by the’constitutions 
of states, we have spoken above. So that the means 
will now have been distinctly unfolded, both how, 
and by the use of what things, we may render our 
addresses ethical. 

2, But as there was, in each species of orations, a cer- 
tain distinct end proposed; and as respecting all of 
them some ideas and propositions have been ascer- 
tained, out of which the deliberative, demonstrative, 
and judicial orators deduce their means of persuading ; 
and as, in addition to these, the means by which it is 
possible for us to render our speeches ethical, have 
been developed; it merely remains, that we go over 


1 Under the word πολιτικὸς, he seems, according to Victo- 
rius, to embrace judicial as well as deliberative questions. 


ἢ 


that eve 
ia speech the topies of 
ie iepouibilty, and for some it will be 
to attempt to show that certain things will § 
take and for others that they have taken ne 
τ pled topic of greatness is common 
for every orator, whether Σέ αν on dey 8 
praise or bi e, accuse or defend, avails him- 
‘of i and diminution, 
Let us also, after these points have been explained, Pi" 
‘attempt to treat of enthymems in general (if we are theritwill 
of any thing on the subject) and of ex- orwillnot. 
in order that by subjoining what remains great and 
we may make good our original proposal. small, 
But of these common topics, Emplifiention is most 
ive oratory, as has been re- 
as relating to the past, to ju- 


ε 
| ΕΣ 
| 
i 


i 


: iF 


Ἢ 
ξ 


but | 5 a8 relating to the future, is most con- 
e to de ive. 


te 


3 
dicial$; since on what has been its decision is made ; 
CHAP. XIX. 
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2. The same. If, of two similar things, the one be possible, 
like, the other which is similar will be possible also. If 
& he. the more difficult be possible, so will also that which 
i. iseasier. And if it be possible for a thing to be pro- 

4. The duced in a state of excellence or beauty, it also is 
tellent, possible for it to be produced under general circum- 
stances ; for it is more difficult for a boils be 

δ. Thebe- made beautiful, than simply a building, in 
ginning. whatever case the commencement is possible, the 
fulfilment also is possible’: for of things which are 
impossible, none either take place or begin to do so; 

for instance, it neither is the case, that the diameter 

of a square is commensurable with the side, neither 

The end. will it ever Legin to be so. Also, wherever the ful- 
*  filment is possible, so is the commencement; since 

6. The every thing proceeds from a beginning. And if the 
subse- subsequent in being or production be possible, so also 
is the antecedent: if, for example, it be possible that 

, man should be produced, so also is it that a child 
should, since it is antecedent in its production: again, 

if it be possible for a child, so is it also for a man to 
be produced; on the principle that the former is a 

7. Things commencement. Things likewise are possible, of 
[hich we which there is a natural love or desire ; for no one 
* loves what is impossible, neither desires it, for the 

8. Sub- most part at least. Also, any thing which is the 
Jectsofart subject of an art or science, is possible both to exist 
orscienc and to be produced. Likewise any thing whatso- 
ever, the principle of whose production resides in 

those whom we can compel or persuade; such are 

those whose superiors, or lords, or friends we are. 
10,Where And wherever the parts are possible, so also is the 
theparts whole. Wherever again the whole is possible, so also 
ble wis are the parts, generally speaking: for if the latchet, 
thewhole. the forepart, and the upperleather of the shoe admit 
of being brought into being, so also do the shoes 
themselves: and if the shoes, then also the latchet, 


1 Thus it is argued, that if all may receive the ἀρχὴ of re- 
mera eee eg erage ender are 
τ τ 
ἐπ αν ον τ Ρ cale on? 


supe- 


ρόαι, fy i 


28 ὃ ἘΞ δὰ 
i 


5 
= 


sane y 


ἐξ 


ΓΕ 


ied ; 
seeittinkpessiorstibast δα 
ii Jearnt i 
able to find it out.” Lis - a. 
wi 
I]. Also, if a man was able and 
the deed ; for all men when, being 
act; for there is 


the double. And if'a thing admits of 


into 


ἱ 
ἢ 
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under the was possible, and he was under the influence of an- 

influence ger3, And if it was possible, and he [the in 

Grdesre, question] was influenced by lust ; for, generally speak- 

ing, men, if they have the power, execute that οἱ 

which they are desirous; the bad from weakness οἱ 

principle ; and the virtuous because they desire ob- 

20, Ifhe jects compatible with virtue. Also, if a man was on 

wasonthe ‘the point of bringing the thing into action and οἱ 

ing it, ete, doing it ; since the probability is, that he who was on 

a1, the eve of acting, did moreover really act. Also, i 

all those things have taken place which naturally oc: 

cur, either as preparatory to, or on account of the oc 

currence in question ; as for instance, if it has light 

ened, it has also thundered; and if he attempted it 

he has also achieved it. And if all those thing: 

which naturally occur subsequently, and that on ac: 

count of which the deed is done, have taken place 

then has also the prior to them. and that which is tht 

cause taken place: if, for instance, it has thundered 

it has also lightened ; and if he acted, he also attempt 

ed. Of all this number there are some thus subse 

quent of necessity; others however merely generally 

22,Things With regard, however, to the non-occurrence Ὁ 

{hich things, the considerations applicable will be plain fron 
happened the contraries of those above stated. 

aretobe ΑἾ80 with regard to what will happen, matters wil 

inferred pecome evident from the same considerations; fo: 

oppose. that which is within the power and the wishes of am 

;, one will take place. Also things which are subject 

what wi of lust, anger, and reasonings, accompanied by power! 

happen” On this account, too, if persons be on the onset or Οἱ 

gresub: | the eve of doing any thing, it will be done: for, ge 

Yasions,, nerally speaking, things which are on the point o 

taking place occur, rather than those which are not 

2%. Ifthe Also, if all those things have preceded which natur 

antece- ally occur before ; for instance, if it lowers, there i 

have hap- @ probability that it will rain. Also, if that has hap 

Poued. |, pened which is on account of the thing in question 

3. Compare chap. v. § 3, 4. 
ae est ubi cum potestate habitat iracundia, Publiu 
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The subject of greatness and smallness in regard 26. 
to affairs, also of the degrees of greater and less, and Fourthly, 
ofthings great and small in general, is clear to us from great and 
what has been said. For, in the discussion of deliber- small. 
ative oratory, the doctrine of the greatness of goods 
has been stated, and respecting the greater and less 
eee Shea pele scopy emery 

‘speeches the proposed end is a good ; (for instance, 
the expedient,—the honourable,—and the just ;) it is 
evident that by every orator, his means of amplifica- 
tion are to be arrived at through the medium of these. 
But to institute, besides this, a further inquiry into 27, 
the subject of greatness and of excess in the abstract, 
is to talk idly; since particular cases are more com- 

licable to use than mere generalities. 
On the subject, then, of what is possible and im- 
whether the fact has or has not oc- 
ill or will not occur, and moreover on the 

subject of greatness and smallness in regard to affairs, * 
let thas much have been said, 


CHAP. XX. 


remains that I treat of the means of effecting 1. Exam- 
which are common to every class of sub- De dis- 
I have treated of such as are . 
And these common means of persuasion 


Ist, Quot- species 


ing real 
instances, 
2nd. Fa- 
bric 


> 
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of example is the quoting real matters of fact 
which have actually taken place ; another is the fabri- 
cating them yourself’: and of this method, one species 


icating is illustration, the other fable; like those of A®sop 


6. Fable. 


and the African legends. Again}, example is some- 
what of this description, as if one were to assert that 
the state ought to set itself in order against the 

and not to allow him to make himself master of Egypt; 
and this, because aforetime Darius passed not into 


- Greece, before that he had seized that country ; but 
* when he had seized it, he passed across; so that the 


present king, should he seize Egypt, will pass over; 
on which account he is not to be iitted. 

Illustration is of the nature of Socrates’s dis- 
courses: for instance, were one to say that it is not 
fitting that magistrates chosen by lot should be in 
office ; for it is just the same thing as though one 
were to pick out wrestlers by lot; not taking such 
as are able to contend, but those on whom the lot 
may fall: or as though men were to draw lots for 
that person of the crew whom it might befit to take 
the helm; as if it became the person on whom the 
lot fell, and not him who understood the art. 

But fable is such as that of Stesichorus in opposi- 
tion to Phalaris, and that of A®sop in behalf of the 
demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the citizens of 
Himera had chosen Phalaris? general with absolute 
powers, and were on the eve of assigning him a body 
guard, after other things which he said, related to 
them a fable: “That a horse was sole master of a 
meadow ; but that on a stag’s coming in and spoiling 
the pasture, in his wish to be avenged of the stag, 
he asked some man whether he should be able, in 


1 He here applies the generic term to the first men- 
tioned, viz. the citing actual matters of fact. rr 

3 Bentley seems to suspect this story as applying to 
tis, “ because,” says he, “ Conon, a writer in J eats 
time, gives us the very same narrative; but, instead of Phala- 
tis, he saps it ps Gane thal δἰ μα Αγ μὰ το ΚΝ oe And the 
circumstances of Gelon’s history seem to countenance Conon ; 
for Gelon was in great favour and esteem with the ς Himere- 
ans.” Conon, Narrat. 42, Bentl. in Phalaris, p. 38. 


a 
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8. being turn of mind*, Cases, then, in the shape of fables, 
easy. "are the easier to bring forward; but those are more 
availing with a view to deliberation, which are put 
upon the ground of facts; because, generally speak- 
ing, the future resembles the past‘. 
9.Hewho It will, moreover, be right for one who has not 
hasnot enthymems to employ his examples like positive 
tems will proofs; since the persuasive efficacy of your speech 
‘use exam- will be produced by them: but one who possesses 
rev! [enthymems] should employ them like evidence, put- 
ee put ting them forward after his enthymems, in way of 4 
themfrst. conclusion. Because, if they be put first, they bear 
He who yesemblance to induction; and induction, except in 
thymems few instances, is not proper to rhetoric; whereas 
uses ex- when put in at the end, they resemble evidence; and 
o- 8. Witness in every case influences belief. On which 
nies,and account, there is moreover a necessity imposed on 
puts them jim who puts them first of citing many; for him, 
however, who states them in conclusion even one is 
sufficient ; for a credible witness, though but single, 
is serviceable, 
The number, then, of the species of examples, 
how many they are, and how and when they are to 
be used, has been stated. 


® He again remarks on the facility here ascribed to minds 
of a philosophical turn, when, in speaking of metaphors, he 
reilans, τὸ ἥμοιον καὶ ly ONS tubyover'Seuplist ber ϑ δας ἦν: 
ili. cap. xi. § 5. 

4 ‘This is the principle on which he has all along recom- 
mended ezample as more pecul lay : to the views of 
the deliberative orator, At the end of his illustrations of the 


ther, sare hey ( ance ee 
ἜΡΩΣ leben 
ds νων. 

ἐλ separ a τὰν περὶ τοῦ A stoma Lv 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Moral Sentiments,—ahat and of how many 
ea thoy crite τόμος yet sd whet alee, 
tages they possess. 


what persons it befits to avail themselves of the 
enunciation of maxims in their speeches. 

ΠΤ cee rins τα κί emertion, andixst not τοῖα Σὰ a 
specting particulars, as what kind of person Iphi- tition. 
crates was, but on some general subject ; shite is 
it on every general subject, as, that what is straight 
is opposed to what is curved; but it is respecting as 
many subjects as moral conduct is concerned about, 
and as are objects of choice or avoidance in acting. 

So that, as the enthymem is a form of reasoning Conclu- 

nearly [confined] to this description of subjects, both sions of 

the conclusions of enthymems and their premises, thymems 
after the syllogistic form has been done away, be- are max- 
come maxims*. Take an instance: “A man who is ™ 


+ Having told you that maxims are certain general propo- 


ΠῚ 
ΠΕ 
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He 
{ἘΠ 
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there put in the mouth of 
‘The heart that is conscious of its own 
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3. Maxims 
are of four 
kinds, 

4. i μετ᾽ 
ἐπιλόγου. 
ii ἄνεν 


ἐπιλόγου. 
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in his sound mind never ought to educate his chil- 
dren 80 as to be too highly skilled’,” Now this is a 
maxim: but if the reason, and the cause why 
should not do so, be added, the whole [conjointly] will 
become an enthymem ; thus, “————— for besides 
the indolence which they contract, they will attach 
to themselves the bitter jealousy of the citizens.” 
Again, this: “There is not a man who in every 
respect is happy‘:” and the following: “There is 
not one of all mankind who is free®,” are maxims: 
and the last becomes an enthymem, if added to the 
following proposition, “ ——— for either he is the 
slave of money or of fortune.” 

If, then, the maxim be what it has been deseribed, 
there will necessarily be four kinds of maxims: for 
either they will be with the annexed reason, or with- 
out it. Now the maxims which need proof are all 
such as assert any thing which contravenes received 
opinion, or is doubtful; but those which state nothing 
contrary to people’s notions [do well enough] with- 
out the addition of proof. And of these last it can- 
not but be that some will need no proof®, from their 
having been previously known ; as, “The best thing 
for a man, as it seems to me at least, is health ;"—be- 
cause to nine-tenths of mankind this seems to be the 
ease: and that others simultaneously with their being 
uttered become evident to such as turn their attention 
to them ; as, “ There is no lover who does not always 
love.” And again, of those which have proof sub- 
joined, some are a part of an enthymem, just as, “ A. 
man who is in his sound mind never ought,” ete. 
Others are essentially enthymems, and not part of 


᾿ an enthymem ; the which obtain more than any 


other species. And these are all those in which the 


jo, Teason for what is asserted appears wrought in, as 


3. Euripides, Medea, 294. 

+.From a lost drama of Euripides, entitled Sthenoba. 

5. Enripides, Hecuba, 864. 

* Thave ventured thus to render ἐπίλογον; ἴον that such is 
Aristotle’s meaning, is evident from his having himself used 
ἀπόδειξιν, at the beginning of the section, to denote the same 
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ance ocr! & ‘mer ta} do ot ‘hs 
cherish immortal wrath '—for the assertion that, tm met 
“one ought not always to cherish wrath,” is a maxim; “?? 
that, however, which is added, viz. “because you 

are a mortal,” states the reason why. Similar to 
which is the following: “ It is fitting that a mortal 


From what has been said it has then oe evi- 7. Maxims 
dent, as well how many the species of maxims are, Rotevi | 
as also to what kind of subjects they are severally have the 
adapted. For on subjects which may be questioned, Tesson | 
or contravene received opinions, the orator must not PTs 
use those without the reason annexed ; but let him joined. 
either, prefixing the reason, use the conclusion a5 
ates my part, as then it neither is 
exposed to envy, nor to be indolent, I 


eal 


which do not contravene received opinions, but are 

doubtful, that he annex the reason why as concisely 

as And on subjects such as these the δ. στ With 
of the Lacedemonians are very suite Se 


eee er ις 

Quid eternis 
σαι animus fnigas? Od. ii, 11, 1. 
heritable sg 
Xe 7s 
“5 To state the rule in the words of Hobbes, it is this—“ A 
Sentence not manifest ought to be either inferred or confirm- 
Birr ees απὸ confirmed thus,—A wise man 


suit the 
old. 


5 


10. 


11, Com- 
mon ones 
areuseful, 
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rather advanced in life; and particularly as respect 
subjects about which each happens to be well inform- 
ed!°, Since for one not so advanced in age to sport 
maxims is bad taste, just as it is for him to have re- 
course to fables: and the use of them on subjects 
about which one is ignorant is silly, and argues a 
want of education. There is a sufficient sign of the 
truth of this; for the boors of the country are of all. 
other people most fond of hammering out maxims, 
and set them forth with great volubility. Also the 
stating generally a maxim which is, in fact, not ge- 
neral, is most especially befitting in appeals to the 
feelings, and in the act of exciting indignation ; and 
then either at the beginning, or after the proof. 
Again, it is proper to avail one’s self of maxims 
which are current and common, if they be of any 
service ; for from their being common they appear to 
be correct, as though every one acknowledged their 
truth": this one, for instance, (if the orator be ex- 
horting persons to face the hazard, though they have 
not sacrificed, ) “ One omen there is which is best, to 
defend one’s country ;"—or to face it, though they be 
few in number,—* Mars is common ;” and to cut off 
the children of their foes, what though they have 
done no injury,—* He is a fool who, after slaying the 
father, still spares the child.” 

Some old sayings too are maxims; for example, 
the expression, “Next neighbour to an Athenian.” 
It is also proper to quote maxims which even contra- 
yene the current sayings, (I mean by current sayings 
such as this, “ Know thyself ;” or this, “Too much 
of one thing is good for nothing ;”) whenever your 
moral character may be likely to show itself to greater 
advantage, or the thing spoken is said in an impas- 


1 A young man onght not to use maxims. 
1 On the principle,—Vox populi est vox Dei. 
1 So thought Lee’s hero, Cwsar Borgia, for he tells Ma- 
chiavel in the tragedy, 
“Tis not my way to lop, for then the tree 
May sprout again; but root him, and he lies 
Never to bluster, Act v. se, 2. 


"ἡ 
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sioned manner. The speaking in an impassioned 
manner is, as if one in a passion were to assert, “that 
it was a falsehood that one ought to know himself ; 
‘at least, this man, had he known himself, would never 
have claimed to be your general'*.” The moral cha- 
racter appears better [when we contradict a maxim] 
“it does not become men, as some assert, to 
love as though they were about to hate, but to hate 
as though they were about to love.” And we ought 14. 
to give a manifestation of our moral principle by 
means of the diction we employ, otherwise to subjoin 
the reason ; for instance, either stating the sentence 
‘thus, “we ought to love, not as they tell us, but as 
‘though always about to love, for the other is the part 
of an insidious man :” or thus, “the common maxim 
does not please me; for it is the duty of the true 
friend at least to love as though he were always about 
to love.” “Nor again [does this please me], that we 
to carry nothing to excess; since ’tis our duty 
to the wicked at least to the very extreme.” 

They contribute, too, a considerable aid to our 15. Mex- 
orations : first owing to the vanity of the audience ; ims aid a 
for they Scan pligsote. ff βρομβροαϊεῖυα. gecktsliy, μα 
happens to hit upon ic which they on an gratifying 
particular point. ey meaning, Fete will te io iar 
plain in this way, as also the manner in which we sudience, 
ought to catch at them; for the maxim, as has been 
‘stated, is an assertion universally, and men feel de- 
lighted when that is asserted universally, which they 

i to have taken up as their opinion 
iculars. If, for instance, a man chanced to 
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So that we should form a guess, some how or other, 
as fo the opinions which our audience happen to have 
taken up with; then to speak on these subjects ge- 

16, nerally conformably to them. This one advantage 

i, They the application of maxims must needs possess, and 
ρον an another superior to it; for it gives our orations an 
airofcha- air of character. But those orations bear an im- 
press of character in which the principle is manifest. 

‘And all maxims produce this effect by reason of the 
speaker's asserting universally on things which are 

the objects of deliberate choice: so that should the 
maxims be good, they make the speaker also to ap- 

aman of worthy character, 

Such, then, be our discussion on the subject of the 
maxim, of its nature, its species, the manner in which 
it is to be employed, and the advantages which it 
‘possesses. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Enthymems. 


1. Enthy- Ler us speak generally of enthymems, in what way 

mems. "we ought to seek for them, and afterwards of the 
topics, (τόποι,) for the nature of the two is respect- 
ively diiferent!. 

3. It has been stated before, that the enthymem is a 
kind of syllogism, also in what way it is a syllogism, 
and in what respect it differs from the syllogism of 

8. 1 They logie; for we should make our conclusions without 
piust not taking up our assumptions either many stages back, 
wt", or all of them together: the one process from its 
length is obscure ; the other, from its stating what is 

plain, is waste of words. 
And this is the reason why men of no education 
have more persuasive influence over the mob than 


Ὁ See the argument founded on the distinction between them, 
chap. xxvi. § 1, 
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men of high acquirements, as the poet? says, “that 
the speak more in unison with the feelings 
of the mob ;” for the latter address them in common 
and general points, the former, from the store of their 
in a manner which comes home to them. 
So that we are not to found our address on any thing i. They 
which may seem to the purpose, but on certain defi- ™™st mo εὐ 
aiegiaey such, for example, as seem right to the nite 
judges, or ‘those whose opinions they acknowledge ; points. 
and the reason for this is, that it will-appear to be 
ΝΠ ok ent of Se moreover we ii. Ovr 
our conclusions not only from necessary, CC" 
ΤΟ  τυκ ares coctingtar prewnisee?. ἔχ στο 
First, then, you ought to be aware that it is neces- both ne- 
sary, respecting every subject on which you have to Costly 
er to draw conclusions, whether it be through iapertys 
ium of the rhetorical syllogism‘, or of any 4. We 
other whatsoever, to be masters either of all or some ut 
of the facts inherent in it: for having none of them, facts of 


and other points of this descripti wo ee icant ea 
them, unless we be informed of the sea-fight at diet: 


ξ 
ΠΗ 
ἽΝ 
Hi 


(palate ἀτμὴ sap ompone οἵ 
Bw 969. 
ΠΣ πἢ rs oon, tat εἴκοτα as well, 
δ ‘the syllogism peculiar to 


Vi 


bees tree 
himse given an outline of the payee 
Sheds penmetinnrgutean muss, 


Judicial. 
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way it is on their opposites that they ground their 
reprehension, always looking out for any thing of that 
nature which either attaches, or appears to attach, to 
the subject ; suppose [the'case of a censure passed on 
the Athenians] because they subjected the Grecks to 
themselves, and reduced to a state of servitude the 
people of gina and Potideea, who were their allies 
against the barbarian, and bore off the prize of high- 
est worth®; and every other transaction of this nature, 
and whatever other such error may attach to them. 
‘And in the same way those orators who accuse and 
defend, construct their accusations and defences on a 
view of existing circumstances’: there is no differ- 
ence in your pursuing this process, whether it be τὸν 
specting Athenians or Lacedemonians, men or gods. 
For in advising Achilles, or in praising or blaming 
him, in accusing and defending him, we must assume 
the traits which attach, or appear to attach, to his 
character ; in order that from among their number 
we may, in so praising or blaming him, allege what- 
ever things honourable or base attach to him; and in 
accusing or defending him, whatever things just or 
unjust; and in advising him, whatever is beneficial 
or injurious. And in a similar manner respecting 
any business whatsoever ; as, respecting justice, the 
question whether it be expedient [must be discussed] 
on the ground of what appertains to justice or ex- 
pediency. So that as all men appear thus to con- 
struct their proofs, whether they draw their inferences 
with greater accuracy or remissness, (for they do not 
make their assumptions out of every subject, but 
from those circumstances which are inherent in each 
question,) and by reason that it is manifestly im- 
possible otherwise to prove; it is evident, then, that 
it is necessary, as I said in the Topics, to be in pos- 


5. Herodotus, viii, 93. 

7 Having illustrated his meaning by two examples, taken 
respectively from subjects of deliberative and demonstrative 
rhetoric, he concludes with a third from the Subjects recognised 
by judicial it being his great object to keep awake in the 
memory of the reader the original grand division of questions. 


τος ρὴκ Sek dled a φέρτε τασνξς παττὰ 

of the greater number of the things inherent in the 

‘by so much the easier will it be to effect proof ; 

proportion as these are the nearer to the point, 

ar ey tomers pele) 
vague. By vague I mean, the praisi 

ποτ beterse bo We ἃ shan, and one of the deified 


an orator no more praises Achilles than he does 
But by peculiar I mean, those which be- 

‘one else than to Achilles, for instance, the 
Hector, the bravest of the Trojans; and 
who, being himself invulnerable, prevented 

ing ; and that he joined the 

the youngest, and without being bound by 

; and whatever other topics are of this de- 

One element of enthymems, then, is that The topic 
and this is the first which partakes of of seleo- 
topics: 

now let us state the elements of enthymems; 13. 


Re  rencher ‘an enthymem I mean 
mething). First, however, let us treat of those 14. Two 
nts co 1ing which it is necessary first to speak. pig 
such is or is not the δεικτικὰ, 
they differ just Mera. 
elenchus differ. 


fall no” 
slaying 


i 


ἢ 


1. 


1. ἡ, Ele 
‘ment,that, 
of contra- 
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tive, however, is the deducing an inference which is 
not admitted. Now the general arguments nearly on 
each class of subjects necessary and useful to be 
known are in our possession; for propositions have 
been selected on each [branch of rhetoric]; so that 
the topics out of which one must allege his enthy- 
mems, whether on questions of good or evil, just or 
unjust, honourable or dishonourable, select points 
moreover respecting the dispositions, the passions, 
and the habits, having been collected above, are like- 
wise actually before us, 

But let us, in a different manner, further make as- 
sumptions respecting all the classes of rhetoric, and 
putting a mark on them severally as we 
state both the refutative and confirmative elements, 
as well as those of apparent enthymems, which, how- 
ever, are not really enthymems, for neither in truth 
are they [the elements of actual] syllogisms, When 
these points have been elucidated, we shall discuss the 
subject of starting objections to enthymems, and the 
means of their solution, from what sourees we ought 
to adduce them. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Elements of Enthymems. 
Tuere is one element of confirmative enthymems, 


derivable from contraries; for we should consider, 
whether the contrary quality be inherent in the con- 
trary subject; doing away the argument [grounded 
thereon] if it be not inherent; and if it be inherent, 
founding one thereon ourselves: for example, the ar- 
gument that “Temperance is good, because intem- 
perance is injurious:” or, as it is in the Messeniac! 
oration, “If war be the cause of our present trou- 

δ An oration spoken by Alcidamas in behalf of the Messe- 
nians, referred to above, i. 13, § 3, See the Sophism, Hudi- 
bras, P. ii. c. ii, § 123. 
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les, of course we shall put ourselves right again 
with the return of peace.” And, “If in trath it be 
not just to be angry with those who unwilli do 
us harm; neither, if one on compulsion shi 
good to any one, is it his duty to be grateful to him.” 
And, “If to speak falsely is among men available 
to πο πῆ there is no anomaly in supposing, on 
helog belived. that many things which are true fail of 
Another is derivable from conjugate inflections®; 2. ii. Of 
for the qualities must either be inherent consistently, foes" 
or not at all; for example, the argument, that “the tions. 
is ease a good, for then also would 
be well ; now it is not, however, 
᾿ ustly3, 
Another from relatives; for if to one party attach 3. 
the idea of his having acted honourably or justly, to ἘΠ, From 
the other also will attach that of having sy ἤν ὰ 
> οἷο. 1. Also, if to command be just, so 
also is the having executed [the command]; for ex- 
ample, just as that farmer of the revenue, Diomedon4, 
said of the revenues, “If it be not base for you to 
put them up for sale, neither is it for us to purchase 
them.” And if the idea that he has suffered justly 
or honourably be on the side of the patient, so will 
it also be on that of the agent; and if on that of the 
agent, then also on that of the patient, There is, 
however, in this way of arguing, room for passing 
off some false reasoning’: for if the person has justly 
suffered any thing, he indeed has justly been a sui- 
ferer, but perhaps not so at your hands. On which 


See book i. 7, § 27. Hobbes calls this ‘nation, o 
ἊΣ ἐπι ‘cognom 


Bete icrcoscrur 
at it, while f= 
Peas ‘merit death, the Athenians were not the peo- 
ple who inflict it, ib. iit 
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account we should view the question separately,— 
whether the. patient deserve to suffer, and whether 
the agent have a right to inflict the suffering ; that 
done, to employ the facts in whatever way may suit 
our purpose: for at times; considerations of this 
kind do not harmonize ; just as in the Alemmon of 
Theodectus, “ Did no man hate thy mother ?” In his 
reply he tells her, that it is fitting to consider the 
points taken separately ; and when Alphesibaea asks 
how, taking her up, he says, “That she indeed de- 
served death, they did decree; but at the same time 
that I ought not to be the slayer.” And just so the 
trial respecting Demosthenes, and of the persons who 
slew Nicanor. For when they had been adjudged to 
have slain him justly, it appeared that he had also 
been justly put to death. Again, respecting the per- 
son who met his death at Thebes, respecting whom 
some one bade the question be decided, whether he 
were deserving death; as though it were not unjust 
to slay one who deserved to die. 


4. Another element is derivable from the relations of 
iv. From greater and less°; for instance: “If not even the gods 
srk’ know every thing, hardly I should suppose do men ;” 


for it is to say, that if the quality be not inherent in 
τ. that which would more naturally possess it ; then it 
gif’ is evident, that in that which would less naturally 
possess it, it is not inherent. 

And the argument, that “he assaults his neigh- 
bours, who even does so to his father ;” is derived 
from the element, if the less probability exist, so also 
does the greater; [which is available] in reference to 
whether of the two points it may be needful to prove, 
whether that it is or is not the fact. 

δ. iii, By And again, by parity of reasoning, when it is said, 
parity of ἐς And is thy father to be pitied in that he has lost his 
children, and is not in truth CEneus who has lost his 
noble offspring ?” and the argument, “ If indeed The- 
seus committed no wrong, neither did Paris ;” and, 
“Tf Tyndarus’ sons did not act unjustly, neither did 


© The argument ἃ fortiori. 
‘ 
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Paris ;" and this, “Suppose Hector did slay Patro- 
clus, Paris slew Achilles ;” and this, “If other artists 
are not to be held cheap, neither are philosophers ;” 
and, “If generals are not held cheap because they 
are frequently vanquished, neither are sophists ;” and 
‘that, “If it behoves an individual to have a care for 

glory, it also behoves you to regard that of 


peed element arises from the ponsiieeabon of 6.v. Cin 
time’, as in his oration against Har- {P°" 
Bei iar tsore ny doing ie στε caieed 
have the honour of a statue, ye would have granted 
it; will ye not then grant it me now that I have 
achieved it?—Do not, therefore, engage yourselves 
under promises, when about to receive; and, when 
you have experienced | the benefit, withdraw them.” 
‘And, on ‘occasion, in reference to the The- 
bans permitting merle to pass through into Attica, 
before his aiding them against 

the Phocians, he had ‘claimed a passage, they would 
have promised ; it were then an absurd thing, if, be- 
eause he threw himself on them, and had confidence 
in them, they should not let him march through®.” 

Another element is deduced from assertions made 7. i Fee 


ere yourself retorted upon your adversary ; τος 
the term is of exceeding service, as is exemplified assertions 


7 Under this head he considers both Time generally, and also 
“Sie iri which, CEA have been thus distin 


‘A ‘instance of to this topit in Mi 
me Sens appeal pic occurs Es 
Di ten a rt yo ett 
‘They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
‘See also Thucyd. book i. 140; ii. 


aioe it ΞΕΣ ΩΣ: 

7 ν᾿ 
τὺ vad xipoeres ματα Werciees Tho treo τΣ 
the appeal thus made cannot be better illustrated than by the 
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onyour in the Teucer; one too it is of which Iphierates 
πάνου. qyailed himself against Atistophon, when he put the 
“y- question home to him, whether he would betray the 

fleet for a bribe; and on his denying that he would, 
then said he, “Would you, who are Aristophon, not 
betray them, and shall J, who am Iphicrates ?” ‘You 


ought, however, to be dealing with an opposite party, 


who appears in a greater degree to have been 

of injustice; otherwise it would appear ridiculous, 

were any one laying an accusation against an Aris- 

tides, to allege this ; but it ought always to tend di- 

rectly to the discredit of him who lays the impeach- 

ment ; for, generally speaking, the plaintiff presumes 
himself better than the defendant ; this notion, then, 

it behoves us to refute. And generally it is absurd 

when one chides in another what he does himself, or 

would feel inclined to do ; or exhorts him to do what 

he does not himself, neither would be induced to do. 

_ . 8 Another place is from definitions®; as, “that the 
yi From genius is nothing else than either the deity, or his 
tion. production. And yet whoever conceives the exist- 
ence ofthe production of a deity, must necessarily 

think at the same time that gods are in existence'.” 

And, as Iphicrates said, “that that man was most 

noble who was the best; for that there did not at- 

tach any nobility to Harmodius and Aristogiton be- 

fore they had achieved some noble exploit.” And 

his proof that himself was more nearly akin to them, 

by saying, “ At any rate my deeds are more akin to 

those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, than yours 

are!” And, as was said in that speech about Pais, 


9 In addition to the instances of recourse to this opie nosis 
in the text, we may mention that of expediency in the speech 
of the Platweans (Thucydides, iii, 56); and one used by Alci- 
Diades in his speech at Sparta, vi. 89, πᾶν τὸ ἐναντιούμενον τῷ 
decorstived: Wiles ἀρόμξοτ αἴ; ΕΙΣ: 

‘© One of the arguments used by Socrates to prove his be- 
lief in the existence of gods; for if, as was granted, he held 
the existence of his Lise, spirit (τὸ δαιμόνιον), then neces- 
sarily must it either be it a god, or at least a divine pro- 
duct See Plato, Apolg. Socr. 

4 See the concluding chapter of Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, 


> ἵν». a 
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ΠΝ ἘὌυΥ-ὡτἰπτοοτως 
not in the enjoyment of a single person.” 
πο raids bocaccotmy of which Bocrsiec refusbd 
to go to Archelaus, “ because,” said he, “ it is a dis+ 
grace for one who has been treated well to be unable 
to make a retort on terms of equality, just as it would 
be for one who has been treated ill.” For all these 
deduce their inferences about the points respecting 
which they speak, after having defined and ascer- 
tained the question. 

Another element is deducible from the number of 9. 
senses in which a word may be taken, as in the Topics vil From 
Tespecting the acceptations of the word rightly. An- ber of 
other from taking the different bearings of the case ; meanings 
as, “If all act unjustly for three objects, for the sake of ‘he 
either of this, or this, or this, and from two of these 10." 
motives it is impossible that he should have acted ; te 
but that he acted on the third, not even the accusers visu, 
themselves allege.” 

Another from induction, as may be illustrated from nL. 
the oration respecting Peparethus, to establish that x os 
women every where discern truly respecting their ἕν δ τις 
children ; because first at Athens the mother made 
the matter clear to Mantias, the orator, when under- 
taking a suit against his son; and again at Thebes, 

when Ismenias and Stilbon were at issue on the point, 
the Dodonian woman proved the child to be the son 
of Ismenias; and on this account they considered 
‘Phessaliscus to be the son of Ismenias. And again, 
from the law of Theodeetes, “If people do not give 
their own horses in charge to those who manage those 
of others amiss, nor [their ships] to those who over- 
turn the ships of others; neither ought we, if in 
‘ease it happens in the same way, to employ 
eee gees tee wefity of others, for our 
ion.” And, as Alcidamas asserted, that 
all bay honour to the wise, at least the Parians 
honoured Archilochus, what though he was a calum- 
‘niator of them; and the Chians, Homer, who was 
‘hot their citizen; the Mityleneans, Sappho, stash 
she was a woman; and the Lacedemonians, w! 
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all people are the least attached to learning, made 
Chilon one of their senators; the Greeks of Italy 
also honoured Pythagoras, and the people of Lam- 
psacus buried Anaxagoras, though a foreigner, and 
honour him even to this day; the Athenians again 
were prosperous while they abode by the laws of 
Solon, and the Lacedemonians, while by those of 
Lycurgus ; also at Thebes, at the time that the 
magistrates were men of learning, the state enjoyed 
prosperity.” 
id 12, Another element of enthymems is derivable from a 
x. From former decision of the same, a similar, or opposite 
decisions, question ; more especially indeed if all men so decide, 
and that uniformly ; and otherwise, [if not all,] but 
the majority ; or the wise, either all, or most of them ; 
or the good; or if the very judges themselves, or 
those whom they approve, or those in opposition to 
whom they cannot decide (as for instance those on 
whom they depend) ; or those contrary to whom it is 
not becoming to decide; for instance, a god, or a fa~ 
ther, or teacher, [happen so to have decided]. Just 
on the principle of the appeal of Autocles to Mixide- 
mides, “whether it beseemed the awful goddesses to 
render an account to the Areopagus, and not Mixi- 
demides?” Or, as Sappho insisted, ‘that to die was 
an evil, the gods having so decided; since [had it 
not been so] they would themselves have died ;’ or 
as Aristippus told Plato when he asserted something, 
* as he thought, rather dogmatically, “ Yet,” said he, 
“our companion at least held no such thing,” mean- 
ing Socrates. And ,Hegesippus, having first con- 
sulted the oracle at Olympia, put the question second- 
ly at Delphi,—whether he [Apollo] was of the same 
opinion as his father; as though it were disgraceful 
to contradict a father. And of Helen, as Isocrates 
wrote, that “she was worthy, since indeed Theseus 
judged her so.” And of Paris, “whom the goddesses 


15 "γραψεν, because demonstrative orations were seldom 
composed for delivery, but rather, as we should say, for the 
Closet, book ii. c. 12 δ, ἡ μὲν ἐπιδεικτικὴ λέξιν γραφικω- 
πάτη, τὸ γὰρ ἔργον αὐτῆς ἀνάγνωσιν. See note chap. xi. § 7. 


“ὦ he 
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preferred 13," and of Evagoras, as Isocrates says, that 
must needs be virtuous, “since Conon, when un- 
fortunately passing by every” one else, came to 

Another element arises from an enumeration of 13. 
parts; as in the Topica, “what kind of motion the $i, From 
soul is; it is either of this, or that description.” And meration 
an instance occurs in the Socrates of Theodectes: of parts, 
“Toward what temple hath he been guilty of im- 
pay? whom of the gods which the ritual of our 

acknowledges, hath he not honoured?” 

mane consists in, Since, in the generality of in- 14. 
stances, it happens that on the same circumstances 4" 
somewhat is consequent whether good or evil, the posh vs 
exhortation or dissuasion by means of these conse- 
quences, the accusation or defence, the praising or 
Blaming; for instance, on education is consequent 
envy, which is an evil; and the being wise, which is a 
good: [on the one hand then you may assert that] men 
should not seek to be educated, because it is not good 
to be envied ; [on the other that] it is fitting to be 
educated, for it is good to be wise. In this topic, 
with the addition of that on possibility, and the other 
[universal means of proof], as they have been stated, 
consists the system of Calippus. 

Another occurs, when we want to exhort or dis- 15. 
suade respecting two propositions, and those opposed 4%. Ero 
‘to each other ; and to avail ourselves of the foremen- mek: 
tioned argument in the case of both. The difference 
Leave ‘between this and the element last mentioned] is, that 

‘it the opposition is merely between any proposi- 
tions which ‘may happen, it here holds between con- 
traries : for instance, a priestess was endeavouring to 
Prevent her son from becoming a public speaker ; 

Bee book i. vi. § 26; where, in — that to be 

tien is κἀκ τσὶ εὐ Sac Dag eg ‘two ine 

™ It is, however, a mode of ὁ it sometimes 80 falla~ 
υϊκε τίς ab seente facta, τὸς apo 
Phyllis Demoph. 
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because, said she, “If on the one hand you ΓΝ 
what is just, men will hate you; if what is 

the gods.” [Here then it might be retorted], there- 

fore you ought to become a public speaker ; for, “if 
you speak what is just, the gods will love yous if 
what is-unjust, men!” And this is equivalent to 
the proverb “of buying dirt as well as salt.” And 
the retortion is this, when on each of two contraries 


good and evil is consequent, they being respectively 


16, Another arises from the circumstance, that men do 
ay, ἔραν not approve the same things privately as before the 
thei. world; but when in publie, they praise beyond all 

stivesof things what is just and honourable; but within 
maukind. themselves they prefer what is expedient: the orator 
should endeavour to infer whichever suits his pur- 
pose, for this element is of sovereign use in exposing 
anomalies of opinion. 
_ 11. Another element is deducible from the analogy of 
Tae results; as Iphicrates urged when they compelled 
'8Y his son to serve who was under the standard age, be- 
cause he was tall, that “if they esteem great children 
as men, they assuredly will vote small men to be 
children.” And Theodectes, in the oration respect- 
ing the law, asked, “Do ye make the mercenaries, 
such as Strabax and Charidemus, citizens on account 
of their virtue, and will ye not make exiles of those 
among the mercenaries who have committed these 
intolerable acts ?” 
18. Another arises out of the argument, that if the re- 
ae sult be the same, the principle from which it arises _ 
larity of Will be the same; just as Xenophanes used to argue, 
conse- that “they are equally guilty of impiety who assert 
quents, that the gods were produced, as those who assert that 
they die; for in both cases it happens that in some 
period or other the gods do not exist.” And generally 


45 See an instance of this mode of arguing used by Tiresias, 
Enripides, Phonissw, 968. Of this kind is also the 
of Gamali 1F tiacacaanolin shia cele ara 
come to nought; but, if it be of God, ye cannot 
Acts ¥. 38, 39, 
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Sate 
if hats [Take this argument as an illus- 

tration, : [8 are about to uunce, 
‘ue a et in gre, 


the 
ing the 

peace i performing is enjoined. 
Now we are to take whichever side may suit our pur- 


_ Another may be deduced from the circumstance, 19. 
that the same persons do not choose the same things 374. νς 
as before, but contrariwise ; as, for in= inconsist- 
stance, this appeal :—“ Τῇ, when in banishment, we ency of 
that we might return; shall we, now that we ™™ 
have returned, take to flight, in order that we may 
not fight'°?” For one while they chose abiding in 
the posblldy of ον stews of foyer ἀν at canna 
possibilit; avoidis iting at 6 Be 
Ste sepifrncice 3 in pido rata rs 
Bearer lavont which may be resorted to is, the 20. 
that a thing either exists or was produced, “%, From 
for the sake of that for which it might have existed or a possible 
orn: Fae rc coe ete ἐκίνει ree ee 
in order that by taking it from him he " °* 
- annoy him. Whence tas it has been said, “'To 
fortune, not bearing them good will, gives 
luck ; but it is in order that they may re- 
more conspicuous calamities'7.” And this 
Meleager of Antiphon : “Not in order that 
πιὰ Υ the beast, but that they may become 
Sly scangd f Meleager’s valour.” And 
the Ajax of Theodectes, “that 
lysses, not as any compliment, but 
his attendant might at the same time be 
.” For it is very possible that he did so 


both to the Rye atl ae 
the consideration of the motives χα ἔτσι, 


Lotas optantibus ipsis Dii faciles. 


ing the * 
motives. 


22. 
xxi. From 
that 
which is 
incredible 
yet true, 


Ξ 
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which stimulate or retard men, and the objects with 
ἃ view to which they both act and avoid; for these 
are such as, if they be actually in existence, we needs 
must proceed to action; for instance, if the under- 
taking be possible, and easy, and beneficial, either to 
the person in question himself, or to his friends, or 
pernicious to his enemies, and entailing loss on them} 
or if the loss be less than the object proposed", 
And it is upon these considerations that orators ex- 
hort, and on their opposites that they disswade ; more- 
over they both defend and accuse upon the ground of 
these considerations; they rest their defences on those 
which are used to disswade, and their accusations on 
those used to exhort’. ‘The whole system of Calippus, 
as well as that of Pamphilus, is nothing more than 
this element. ὁ 

Another is deducible from circumstances which 
appear to have taken place, but which are improba- 
ble, on the ground that they would not seem to be 
facts, had they not well nigh occurred or actually 
done so; and that they have a yet stronger claim to 
belief ; for men apprehend as truths either facts or 
probabilities ; if then it be passing belief, and not 
probable, it will be true; for at all events, it is not 
on account of its likelihood and plausibility that it 
has this appearance of being the case. Just as An- 
drocles of the burgh Pithos, said in his impeachment 

18 Tyna: by this word he designates the object of desire 
and pursuit. Victor. 

1 That is to say, those very same faculties which the deli~ 
Derative orator would employ in exhorting a person to act, 
would, if existing in reference to one under accusation, be 
turned against him by the judicial speaker as circumstances 
confirmative of suspicion. And, vice versd, the circumstances 
of difficulty attending the undertaking, which would be em- 
ployed to dissuade from its attempt, might be alleged in de- 


ence of an individual under suspicion, as points of the case 


‘Which render his guilt improbable. 

® ‘The argument may be formally stated thus: Men believe 
either what is actual fact, or probable; this is believed; this 
therefore is cither fact, or probable; it is not probable, there- 
fore it is fact. It is needless to observe that the slight 
Dility, that it may be neither one nor the other, is compl 
slurred over. 


>, 
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of the law, when the multitude were tumultuons as 
spoke, “The laws require some law to set them 

‘ for the very fishes require salt ;” and yet it is 
neither likely nor plausible that creatures bred in the 
brine of the sea should require salt.“ Nay, the olive 
1668 require oil,” and yet it is a fact not to be credited, 
ere which oil is producedshould 


and the like. And this independently, respect cousider- 
let adversary, as “ He tells you that he loves sonal 
| you, yet did he conspire with the thirty ἀντ, 3” tions. 
or independently respecting yourself, “ He tells you 
that I am litigious, but is not able to prove that I 
brought any action into court ;” or respecting 
yourself and the adversary distinctly, “This 
never lent any thing, but I have ransomed 
many of you.” 
Another, applicable to thqse who have been calum- 24. 
niated, or who appear so, whether men or actions, is #, From 
ining the cause of the mistaken notion; for tion. 
some circumstance, on account of which it 
appears to be the case; for example, when a certain 
‘woman had come in contact with her son, she seemed 
from her embracing him to have had connexion with 
‘the youth ; when, however, the circumstance which 
eaused it had been stated, the charge was quashed. 
in the Ajax of Theodectes, Ulysses tells 


Ὄ- 
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cause to and that of which it is the cause, exist conjointly, 
effectpand and nothing exists without a cause. Just as Leoda- 
“ mas in his defence, when Thrasybulus accused him, 
because he had been inscribed with infamy on a pil- 
lar in the Acropolis, but erased it in the time of the 
thirty tyrants, urged, “that it was not possible, be- 
cause the thirty tyrants would put greater confidence 
in him, while his hatred toward the democracy re- 

mained inscribed in public.” 

26. Another is, the observing whether the thing re- 
iv. From specting which the party is deliberating, or acting, 
Shether® or has acted, did or does admit of being on another 
the fact and better footing; since it will become evident that, 
fant cen if this be the case, he has not acted ; since no one vo- 
done bet luntarily, and of his own knowledge, deliberately 
ter. chooses what is bad. This, however, involves a fal- 

lacy ; for in many cases it becomes clear [only] when 
too late, how it might have been managed > 
whereas it was before unknown. 

27, Another, which occurs when any thing anomalous 
Jrtom to former acts is about to be done, is the considerii 
maly of the both in connexion; just as Xenophanes ad 
the pre- the people of Elea, when they asked him whether 
ory ome they should sacrifice and sing a dirge to Leucothea® 

or not, “if they conceived her to be a deity, not to 
sing a dirge; but if a human being, not to sacrifice.” 

28, Another element is, the accusing or defending on 
vi. From the ground of errors committed ; for instance, in the 
fore com, Medea of Carcinus, some persons accuse her because 
mitted. she slew her children, [alleging] that at all events 

they were not forthcoming; for, respecting the send- 
ing away her children, Medea was in fault: she, 
however, defends herself [alleging that, if any one], 
she would have murdered Jason, not her children ; 
which in truth had she done, she would have erred 
. in not doing the other. And this element and spe- 
cies of enthymem constitutes the whole of that system 
of Theodorus, which is first. 
39. Another is deducible from the name ; as Sophocles 


vi, F 
“™ 2 Ino, Cadmi filia, nonne Leucothea nominata a Gravis, 
Matuta habetur a nostris? Cicero, Tuse. i. 12. 
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¢ You are peat rash in teh, 

aethay and Polus, “ You always are a colt,” 

and Draco the legislator, that “his laws 

were not those of a man, but of a dragon™; for they 
were harsh.” And as the Hecuba of Euripides says 
of Venus, “The very name of the goddess rightly 
begins with folly®.” And as Charemon says, “ Pen- 
oe rightly named from the calamities awaiting 


el a however, are more in re- 30. Rea- 
pute than the confirmative ; by reason of the refutative Sern, 
ae im asetting contraries briefly together ; enthy- 
when put in contrast are more memis.are 
patie sir, Of all forms of reasoning, repute 
as well confirmative as refutative, those than con- 
produce the greatest effect?’, which are of such a de- Srmative. 
scription that, on the commencement of their enun- 
ciation, men anticipate the conclusion, yet without 
their being superficial ; for the hearers on their own 
ii feck a pleasure, in having of themselves anti- 


eee me hat dee eels Ae 
infer that it consisted in pun- 
Sea especie npplaions as often as the case ad- 


ast Tn this instance of al he tissue does our In 

Seeeteerenctig iverpas oft ort; this whe 

will serve ss wali Hast at τὰ See oil 
leave ποτ ree Ore Ae το Με Neh 


be 
τὰν 


1, Falla- 
cious en- 
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cipated it; and [next to these may we class] all those, 
by which the hearers are left behind, just so much as 
that they apprehend them simulteneoualy. with their 
having been enunciated. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Elements of Apparent Enthymems. 


Just as it is possible that [one form of reasoning] 
may be a syllogism, and that another, without really 


being such, may appear to be so; even so it must 


needs be with respect to the enthymem ‘also, that one 
description should really be enthymems, and another 
not, however they may appear to be; for the enthy= 
mem is a species of syllogism. 

But the elements of these apparent enthymems are, 
one derivable from the diction: and of this, the first 
kind is, as in logie, the asserting your last proposition 


- with all the air of a conclusion, although you have 


deduced no [legitimate] inference at all: thus, “So 
and so is assuredly not the case, necessarily, therefore, 
so and so is.” And the expressing yourself in the 
course of your reasonings concisely and pointedly; 
for this kind of style is the very province of the en- 
thymem, and this kind of fallacy is, it is probable, 
that which is [demonstrated] “the result of the style 
of the diction ;” but the stringing together the heads 
of many syllogisms, is a good expedient with a view 
to expressing yourself with all the air of syllogism in 
your style; thus, “that he preserved some, avenged 
others, emancipated the Greek people.” For each of 
these propositions has been demonstrated from others ; 

and when they are put in conjunction, it appears that 
something results ever from them. Another kind 


arises from similarity of names, as the assertion, that 


tated, and our admiration excited; and § 27 on 
thet ob eosebe Sante δὴν dor one ΚΑ ΔῊ, ἰὴ τῶ Serrated 
by so easily perceiving the drift of the speaker. 
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“the mouse is an excellent animal, being that from 
which the most esteemed of all rites have derived 
their name ;” for of all rites, the mysteries are held in 
most esteem. Or, if any one in praising a dog, were 
to embrace in his panegyric the dog in the heavens, 
or Pan; because Pindar thus addresses him, “O 
blessed being, whom the inhabitants of Olympus call 
the all-various dog of the mighty goddess.” Or the 
arguing, that “it is a most disgraceful thing, that 
there should be not even adog in the house; and 
therefore it is evident that a dog is honourable.” 
And the assertion, that Mercury is “communicative” 
above all the gods, because Mercury alone is called 
“eommon.” And the stating that λόγος, speech, is 
most excellent ; because the good are worthy of λόγος, 
esteem, not of wealth: for the words (λόγον ἄξιον) 
are not used in a single sense. ‘ 

Another [element of fallacy] is the asserting con- 3. 
jointly what is true separately ; or separately, what 3n4-From 
is true conjointly ; for as it appears to be the same and com- 
thing, what though in many instances it be not the position. 
same, the orator should practise whatever method is 
more available to his purpose. The saying of Eu- 
thydemus is neither more nor less than an instance 

‘this; the declaration, for instance, that “he knew 
there was a galley in the Pireus',” for he knew each 
{separate fact of his assertion]. And to declare of 
one who knows the constituent letters, “that he knows 
the verse®;” for the verse is the same thing. Again, ~ 
the saying that “as twice so much is prejudicial, he 
denied that the one was wholesome ; for it is absurd 
that two good things should constitute one that is 
noxious.” Thus enunciated, it is adapted to 
tion; but thus it is confirmative ; “for two evils do 
not constitute one good,” etc. But the whole topic 


Ὁ An instance of the absurdity which may arise, 
from taking conjointly what is trne only separately : Eu 
mus knew there were xxistence, and he was in the 
Piraus when he hud Ὁ he knew therefore that 
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is replete wih fallacy. Such again is the saying of 
Polycrates respecting Thrasybulus, that he hada de- 
posed thirty tyrants*;” for he takes them conjointly. 
Or, as in the Orestes of Theodectes, from distinct 
eases, “It is just that she who has slain her husband 
should die; as also that a son at least should avenge 
his father. Now, are not these the very things that 
have been done?” for, taking the cases conjointly, 
perhaps it is no longer just. This may also come 
under the fallacy of omission, for it is not explained 
“by whom [she should be put to death].” 

Another element is the doing away or establishing 
a point by exaggeration’: and this occurs when, 
without having shown that [the prisoner] has really 
committed the crime, [the accuser] proceeds to ex- 
aggerate it; for this fallacy causes it to appear (when, 
the accused employs the exaggeration) that he has 
not done the deed ; or, (supposing it be the aecuser 
who gets into ἃ passion,) that he has done it. Thus 
then there is no enthymem ; for the hearer is sophis-- 
tically brought over to a belief either that [the ac- 
cused] has or has not done it, without any proof 
having been adduced. 

Another is the argument drawn from a sign®, for 
this also is illogical; as if one were to say, “Lovers 
are an advantage to states; for the love of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton deposed the tyrant Hip- 
parchus.” And if one were to say, “Dionysius is 
a robber, for he is a wicked man ;” for this also is 
illogical, because not every wicked man is a thief, 
although every thief is a wicked man. 


* The fallacy consists in this, that it leads you to 
that Thrasybulus had destroyed thirty distinct tyrannies, 
‘as he had in fact only suppressed one, the power of which 
pened to be shared between thirty different individuals, 
Wi dae a ee te aE as ee ident of 
ie diction, and may be terme’ ὁ of distil, 
vd Meaning ; for no fallacy 
leaning no can 
ii. § 16. This 


fallacy he has elsewhere denominated τὸ παρὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν 


ἦι al ae sd 
| ΠΝ ἘΠΕ ΠῚ ᾿ 
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Demosthenes was the cause of all their misfortunes: 
because a war happened after it.” 


9. Another, from the omission of the “when” and 
Sth. From « manner how ;” for instance, the argument “that 


sion of 


pe 


10. 
9th. From 


τ. 


Paris carried off Helen justly; because free choice 
had been given her by her father*;” for very pos- 
sibly it was not [granted] for a continuance, but 
at first merely ; because so far only was she at her 
father’s disposal. Or if any one were to say, “that 
the striking free men was an insult :” because under 
all circumstances this is not the case, but when one 
begins the violence. 

‘Again, as in the disputations of the Sophists, there 
arises an apparent syllogism from stating things ab- 
solutely or not absolutely, but conditionally ; as [it is 
contended] in logic, that “what is a nonentity, does 
exist; because a nonentity exis‘s as a nonentity ;” 
and that “what is unknown is known, for it is known 
to be unknown®;” just so in rhetoric also, we have 
an apparent enthymem from what is not absolutely 
probable, but conditionally probable. This, however, 
is not universally the case; as in truth Agatho re- 
marks, “ Perhaps some one will be inclined to assert 
this to be probable, that many improbabilities will 
befall men :” for that which is contrary to probability 
does occur; so that even what is contrary to proba- 
bility is probable !°; this, however, is not the. case 
absolutely ; but just as in sophistical disputations, it 
is the omission of the cireumstances of extent, rela- 
tion, and place, which produces the imposition ; so 
also here [in rhetoric], it results from the things 
being probable not absolutely, but conditionally pro- 
bable. The system of Corax is constructed upon 
this topic: for supposing your client, without being 
open to the charge, as for instance, being infirm, 

8. See Euripides, Iphig. in Aul. 66. 


® See the epigram, which, alluding to Socrates’s declara~ 
tion, “ that he knew nothing,” concludes thus, 


Hoc aliquid nihil est, hoe nihil est aliquid, 


10 Compare the words of Sir Philip Sidney, that “ @ wonder 
is no wonder in a wonderful subject.” - 
Ἴ 


μ 
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should be under a charge for an assault, [you have 
for your defence,] because the case is not 

: and if he be open to the charge, from his 

ing, for example, a powerful man, [still you may 
defend him] on the ground that it is not likely, be- 
cause it was sure to seem to be likely", And so also 
all other cases, for he needs must be either 


open to 1 leprae Both cases then ap- 
Ly 5 


an imposition, and not the real, but an apparent pro- 
bability, and has a place in no art except rhetoric, 
and the art of disputation. And now the subject of 
enthymems, as well real as apparent, has been dis- 


CHAP. XXV. . 
‘The Solution of Arguments. 
Ir follows that I speak of the modes of disengaging 1, Solu- 
one’s self from arguments. They are either the meet- tion of a 


ing them with contradictory arguments, or starting an two ways. 
oigection!. ‘Now as to the meeting them with counter Contra- 


4 Compare lib. i. eap, xii. § 5, τὰ Mav ἐν φανερῷ, «7d. 
actariiers ete Perens hs chases Socrates with do- 


ing this, and thence concluded that he was a person Ἢ 
fo the state—ior: τις Σωκράτης, ἀνὴρ σοφὸς, τά τε μετίωρα 
καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆν πάντα ἀναζητηκὼ,, ΚΑῚ ΤῸΝ 

ΑὉΓΟΝ ΚΡΕΊΤΤΩ ΠΟΊΩΝ. Plato Apol. 42, 


oe Pae (tea atm a Eleus, 
-docere itebantur 
aliique | ‘se prof A Sy sane verbis, 
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argu- arguments, it is evident that we may do it on the 
ments. —_ ground of the same topics [as were given for refutu- 
tions. tion]: for the arguments arise out of probabilities, 
2, and many things which appear likely are opposed to 
each other. 

3, Objec- Objections, however, (as was stated in the Topies,) 
ἔξ ας te Started in four ways: 1. for either it may be from 
the same subject: 2. from a similar: 3. or an op- 
posite [to that from which the adversary argues]: 4. 
4, or from points already decided. By deriving your 

Ist. From objection from the same source, I mean that, 
_ the same posing the enthymem were respecting love, “ that it 
was a good feeling ;” there would be a twofold ob- 
i. Gener- jection ; for it [might be started] asserting generally 
ally, 4. that “every want is bad.” or particularly, that * the 
tuady. proverbial expression Caunian loves?, would not have 
5, arisen had there not been some wicked loves.” Again, 
2nd.From an objection is alleged on the ground of a contrary 
ty. fact; as, if the enthymem was this, “The good man 
benefits all his friends ;” [and the objection,] “But 
6. the bad man does not hurt all his.” And on the 
3rd.From ground of similar cases*; if the argument be, “Those 
scum" “Who have been treated ill always hate ;” [the objec- 
tion,] that “those who have been treated well do not 
7. always love’.” And again, the decisions of men of 
4th. From eelebrity: thus, suppose one brought forward the ar- 
points de- cument, that “we ought to have some feeling for 
those who are intoxicated, because they err ignorant- 
ly5: this objection [may be started], that “ Pittacus 


= 


tradictory of that adduced by your opponent: ἔνστασιν is the 
showing that his reasonings are fallacious either in matter or 
form. 
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is not therefore entitled to praise, otherwise he would 
notin his enactments have imposed higher fines, i in 
γα committed ie error while tae δ πῶ 
reasonings [of the orator] are ived 8. 
bet ee sources, and these four are probability, ex Gonved 
ample, proof posiste (τεκμήριον), and signs ; and as from four 
the reasonings drawn from what is usual, or appears sousoes Fre 
to be so, are drawn from probabilities, while those 
drawn by inference from similarity of circumstances, i. 
whether in one or more instances, (when the speaker Plt, 
embracing what is general, then infers particulars,) μήριον. 
ag’ virtue of example 5 while those again which ἦν. on- 
aed from what is necessary and fact, are peer 
positive; and lastly, as those drawn 
ae moat joes or does not hold good, whether uni- 
icularly, result from signs, [it being 
that probability is not what always, 
but bat what usually occurs ; it is plain that it is, in 
every case, possible to get rid of reasonings such as 
ΠΩ an objection, The solution is, how- 9. Solu- 
ever, [sometimes] apparent, and not always real ; tion of 
for the objector does not do it away on the ground some- site 
εὐ eds le, but on that of its not being times fil- 
it always happens, that the 
pacity hhas the advantage of the accuser, by means joexeecs and is 
= oe Bee at of sophistry. For as the accuser con- service to 
Mr means of probabilities (the task defendant 
ae τα ne Baar 6 positive certainty being by no Hiaintim, 
Be ie oe t of difficulty], as that of 
getting rid of ae of the charge); and as 
Lag ty is merely probable, is invariably open to 
an objection ; (for it otherwise would not be a pro- 
, but invariable and necessary ;) and if this 
of solution have been adopted, the judge 
either that it does not amount to a proba- 
, or at least that he ought not to decide, having 
‘been imposed upon in the way mentioned above; 


© The orator must therefore show on which side the 


Ha 


ἷ 


= 
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because [in fact] he is not bound to pronounce on 
positive proofs alone, but also on probabilities, which 
is the spirit of the oath, “that he will decide to 

Dest of his judgment ;” wherefore that will not be a 
satisfactory objection which rests merely on the ab- 
sence of proof’ positive, but it is further incumbent 
on the objector to get rid of the probability; this, 
however, will be the case, if the objection be proba- 


. blein a higher degree; (and it may be so in two 


ways, either on the score of time, or of the nature of 
the case; and pre-eminently so, if in both, these 
particulars ;) for if in the majority of instances it be 
as you state, then it is a greater probability. 

Signs also, and the reasonings deduced from them, 
may be got rid of, even if they be facts, as was stated 
in the first Book ; for it is clear to us from the Ana- 
lytics that every sign is illogical. 

‘The same method of solution applies to 
grounded on example as to those on μεσϑ δὴ τ τας ; for 
if we have a single instance in contravention, it has 
been answered’, [sufficiently to show] that it is not 
necessary ; or that in the majority of instances, and 
those of more frequent occurrence, the case is other- 
wise. If, however, it be the case more frequently, 
and in the majority of instances, we must contend 
that the present is not the case in point, or that its 
application is not in point, or that it has some differ- 
ence at all events. 

But proofs positive (τεκμήρια), and the reasonings 
grounded on them, we shall not be able to get rid of, 


y at least not on the plea of. inconclusiveness ; this is 


clear to us from the Analytics : it remains for us to 
show that what is asserted is not the case*; if, how- 
ever, it be clear both that it is true as a matter of 
fact, and that it is a proof positive of the point, from 
that moment it becomes irrefragable ; for thenceforth 
it is plain from demonstration. 


7 That is to say, by a λύσις φαινομένη. 
* As we cannot object to the form of the reasoning, our only 
resource is to attack the matter: to deny the premises, 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Of Amplification ana Extenuation, 


ἈΧΡΙΧΡΊΟΑΤΙΟΝ and extenuation are not elements of 1. Ampli- 
enthymems, (by topic and element I mean the same err 
thing,) since the element and the topic is that under posite not 
which many enthymems fall ; whereas amplification ae 
and extenuation ‘are [themselves] enthymems for ‘ny: 
showing that a thing is great or little, like those for 
showing that it is or bad, just or unjust, or 
falls under either of the other denominations. And 2. 
these are all the questions about which syllogisms and 

are conversant; so that unless each of 
these be a topic of an enthymem, amplification and 
extenuation are not. 

Neither, again, are the topics which are available 3. spate 
to solution of enthymems, at all different in species Fefstation 
from those employed in their construction: for it is and con- 
evident that he effects solution who either proves finastion 
{something contrary], or states an objection, and they Same in 
establish a counter proof of the contrary ; thus, “ If kind. 
one has argued that a fact has taken place, the other 
argues that it has not ;” or “if one argues that it has 
not, the other insists that it has.” So that this will 
not amount toa difference ; for both employ the same 
vehicles of proof, inasmuch as they each allege en- 
thymems to show that it is, or is not the case. 

But the objection is not an enthymem, but i is, as 4. Objec- 
was stated in the Topics, the stating some opinion 
from which it will appear that no legitimate inference mem. 
has been arrived at, or that [the opponent] has as- fon a of 
sumed some false proposition. ἔνστασιν, 

‘Thus much, then, on the subject of examples, and 5, 
maxims, and enthymems', and, in a word, all the 


an enthy- 


‘In leave of a series of terms which have occurred 
hitherto so Henny se ell remark that examples, 
‘ete, denote the modification of 


the proof, or the shape in which it is served up, without refer~ 
᾿ 


_ 
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means of persuasion which address themselves to the 
understanding, both the sources whence we may 
furnish ourselves plentifully with them, and the 
means by which we may effect their solution®. It 
remains for us to go over the subject of style and ar- 
rangement ?, 


ence to tts degree of validity: while probability, signs, τεκμήρια, 
etc. refer to its degree of validity, without regard to the shape 
or manner in which the proof is conveyed. 

3 Having now despatched the first and most important of 
the three grand divisions of his work, viz. the subject of πίστις, 
it only remains to discuss the remaining two, λέξις and τάξις. 
In fact, having told the speaker what he is to say, he has now 
only to tell how he is to say it. 

8 The subjects of πίστις, λέξεο, and τάξις, it will be recol- 
lected, constitute the widest and most general arrangement of 
his work. See book iii. chap. i. § 1. 


4 


BOOK Il. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Parts of Rhetoric. 


As there are three points which ought to be handled 1. Three 
respecting a speech; one, as to the sources out os 
which will arise means of persuasion ; ἃ second, re- een 
specting the style; a third, how we ought to arrange Mis. 
the parts of a speech. On the subject of the means ἔξει 
of persuasion much has been said, as well as to how last to be 
many the sources are out of which [they arise], name- teated. 
ly, that they are three; also, what is the nature of 
these sources, and ‘why they are no more: for all 
those who decide, are persuaded either by being them- 
selves impressed in a certain way, or from conceiving 
the speakers to be men of a certain character, or from 
the matter of fact having been proved '. 

πύου gidied ss With Zcapect to extbymencs, 
‘whence we are to furnish ourselves with them; for 
{of those sources], some are elementary propositions, 
seater [to the several branches of rhetoric]; others 

‘of universal applicability]. Tt follows that 2. 

πο λυπαὴ the subject of style; for the mere being 
in possession of what one ought to say is not enough ; 
‘but it is moreover necessary that we deliver it as we 
ought; [and the doing this] contributes much to 
your speech’s appearing to be of a certain character. 

Now that by which its nature is first, was, con- 3. ὑπόκρι- 


Ὁ. See book i, chap. ii, § 3. 
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sequence, but which never yet has been handled, on 
the subject of delivery; for it was introduced into 
tragedy and the public recitations at a late period, 
since at first? the poets used themselves to sustain 
the dialogue® in their tragedies. It is therefore plain 
that some such power exists in relation to rhetoric, 
as well as to poetry; which [as connected with the 
latter art] Glauco the Teian, and some others, have 
4. Tteon- treated of. And it depends on the voice, as to how 
fee" we ought to manage it in reference to each several 
things. passion ; when, for instance, we should employ a loud, 
μέγεθος. when a low, and when a moderate pitch of voice; 
seyese” and on the manner in which we should employ its 
tones, viz. the acute, the grave, and the intermediate ; 
and on certain rhythms in reference to each ; for the 
points, in reference to which they conduct their in- 
quiries, are three, viz. the loudness of the voice, the 

fitness of its tones, and its rhythm. Now 
ficients bear away nearly all the prizes in the disput- 
nd as in the other contests‘ the actors now 
likewise 


ἐοθπ τον ca ica, eWay os 
δ. No art states. There is not yet however system com- 
yet com- piled respecting these points, (since even the subject 
piled on of style was brought forward at ἃ late period,) and, if 
rightly conceived of, it appears an ornament adapted 
to vulgar tastes®; but as the whole subject of rhetoric 


2 ‘That the two departments of author and actor were united 
in the same person, is asserted also by Horace, Art, Poet, 277, 
and by Plutarch, ἐθεάσαντο τὸν Θέσπιν αὐτὸν ὑποκρινόμενον, 
ὥσπερ ἔθος ἦν τοῖς παλαιοῖο. 

* That ὑποκριτὴς came to designate an actor from the cir- 
cumstance of his sustaining the dialogue with the chorus, may 
be evinced by reference to the etymology of the word. Its 
successive meanings have been clearly traced in the 
Review : “ Ὑποκριτὴς, Qui respondet, ab ὑποκρίνεσθαι, re~ 
spondere, Homer, Herodot. Histrio, quia primo tragedie statu 
histrio Choro respondebat, Suidas, ὁ ὑποκρινόμενος τᾷ χορῷ, 
igre histriones fictas partes tuebantur.”” No, xliv. 

p- 326. Ἰ 

4 Those for the prize in the tragic games. 

ὁ Φορτικόν. It appears ἀρὰ wisin excellent illustra- 
tions of the meaning of this word, that it is used to imply any 
thing extravagant, violent, overcharged, outré ;—as applied to 


Ε ΡῚ - 


stated, a of great 
‘the weak eal, of the auditor. The subject of f°" 
to saan has some necessary though trifling 
ene our attention in every system; for the ex- 
ig RSENS eee poe 
το asleep the subject clearly, 
‘not however to so great a degree Lasts generally sop 
peel: all these points are however mere idea, an 
reference to the auditor ; μασι ας νατέτα 
no one teaches geometry in such a style. 
‘This art then, be it introduced when it may’, will 
the same effect as that of acting. And some 7. 
to a small extent have already made an effort to’ treat 
it; Thrasymachus, for instance, on the excitement 


Sp aye oi τὐτρετε νον nina 
as there are sealer er 


‘it means troublesome, tiresome, eto., or insolent, over 
ly with ἀνελεύθερος, βάναυσος, popu- 
ete, jivai as ae 


except tl 
it is notwithstanding, as has been Its inf. 
moment, in consequence of ence is 


the being qualified for de- Delivery 


᾿ | 
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on the ground of delivery; for written orations in- 
fluence more by means of their style than through 
the sentiment. 


8. Poets © Now the poets, as was natural, began to make a 
first used stir upon the subject at first; for words are imita- 
anddeli- tions, and the voice, of all our parts, is the most 
very with jmitative’; on which account also these arts were 
success; constructed, both that of recitation, and of acting, 
9, Hence and of others too. But as the poets, though what 


et they said was very frivolous, appeared to acquire 


adopted their reputation by means of their style; on this 
the florid’ account the first style [of rhetoric] was formed on 


| that of poetry, witness the style of Gorgias; and 
even at the present time the majority of ignorant 
people fancy that such orators speak most delight- 
fully: this however is not the case, but the style of 
poetry and that of prose is distinct, and the result 
shows it; for not even the writers of tragedy them- 
selves any longer employ the same turn of diction, 


But have but just as they have passed from trochaic to iambic 
gradually metre®, because the latter is most like prose of all 
quishea the other metres ; so have they also relinquished all 
it, as the those terms which are foreign to the style of convers- 
fugit. ation, with which however the early writers used to 
also done, embellish [their works], and which even at the pre- 


sent day are employed by those who write in heroic 
metre; wherefore it is ridiculous to imitate the 
tragedians, who in their own case no longer employ 
that turn of diction. 

10, So that it is evident that we need not discuss with 
minuteness all points soever which it is possible to 
treat of under the head of style, but so many only as 
belong to such an art as we are speaking of: the 
other part of the subject has been spoken of in my 
treatise on Poetry. 

* So that of course the poet, whose business was imitation, 
would immediately put in requisition these two most obvious 
sources of it, 

® "The trochaic metre occurs frequently in the plays of Aas 
chylus, the most ancient of the ians extant, 
in the Perse; as also in those of arigides,empecaly τα te 
Pheenisse and Orestes; but in those of Sophocles, rarely, 
ever. 4 


Ψ -- x 


you 
a foreign? air; for men are 
the way, and what is an ob- 
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ject of admiration is pleasant‘, Now in the 
metrical compositions, there are many things 
produce this effect, and there are very becoming, 
cause both the subject and the person stand 
apart [from ordinary life]; in prose, however, 
helps are much fewer, for the subject is less exalted: 
since even in that art were a slave, or a mere you 
or [any one, in fact, in speaking] of mere trifles to 
express himself in terms of studied ornament, it 
would be rather unbecoming ;"but here too [as in 
poetry] the rule of good taste is, that your style be 
Jowered or raised according to the subject. On 
which account we must escape observation in doing 
this, and not appear to speak in a studied manner, 
but naturally, for the one is of a tendency to persuade, 
the other is the very reverse®; because people put 
themselves on their guard, as though against one who 
has a design upon them, just as they would against 
adulterated wine. [Let your style then be such] 88 
was the case with the voice of Theodorus as com- 
pared with that of the other actors®; for it appeared 
to be that of the character which was speaking, theirs 
however were foreign from the character. the 
deceit is neatly passed off if one frame his nomen- 
clature upon a selection from ordinary conversation ; 
the thing which Euripides? does, and first gave the 
hint of. 

As however nouns and verbs are [the materials] 
of which the speech is made up, and as nouns admit 


4 This was asserted book i. chap. 11, § 23, 24. 

νὰ ic ars ostentatur, veritas abesse videtur, 
Instit, x. 3, Artis est celare artem. 

© Harris seems to have had this passage in view when he 
wrote the following: “ "Tis in writing as in acting; the best 
‘writers are like our late admired Garrick. And how did that 
able genius employ his art? Not by a vain ostentation of any 
one of his powers, but by a Jatent use of them ail in such an 
exhibition of nature, that, while we were present in a theatre, 
and only beholding an actor, we could not help thinking our 
selves in Denmark with Hamlet, or in Bosworth Field with 
px tis pncdon hous ste τά ΕΝ ΤῊΣ 

In this practice, Euripi to 

his predecessor Aschylus,. - 


.»».. 


- 
TH 
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advantage of clearness; this however was laid dov 
7.Equivo- to be the perfection of thetorical lan 
ἐς ἔστων all nouns, those which are equivocal suit the 
Siphis, of the sophist, for by their help he effects hi 
yms cies, while synonyms are of use to the poet; I mean 
Poet. these which are both synonyms and of common usag 
as πορεύησθαι and βαδίζειν; for these two are both of | 
common usage and synonymous to each other. « 
The nature then ‘of each of these varieties, and 
how many species of metaphor there are, and also 
that this ornament is of the greatest effect, as well in 
poetry as prose, has been explained, (as I have ob- 
8. Meta- served above,) in the Poetics. In prose! however 
phars. 2, We should bestow the greater attention on them, in 
* proportion as an oration has to be made up of fewer 
adjuments than a metrical composition. Moreover 
the metaphor possesses in an especial hire ΤΟΝ 
beauties of] clearness and sweetness, with an air of 
being foreign'?; and it is not possible to derive it 
from any other person 15, 
9.i.Must You must however apply, in the case both of 
be xt’ epithets and metaphors, such as are appropriate ; and 
γίαν. this will depend on their being constructed on prin- 
ciples of analogy, otherwise they will be sure to ap- 
pear in bad taste ; because contraries show themselves 
to be such, particularly when set by each other. But 
you must consider, as a purple garment becomes a 


1 Ἰηρῶτα μὲν οὖν μεταφοραῖς χρηστέον αὗται 
cal Mabie ouuBlbhepres γῆς λάγανα καὶ plod eta 
πυκναῖς. Demetr, 

12 “ As to metaphorical expression, that is a great excellence 
in style, when it is used with propriety, for it gives you two 
ideas for one ;—conveys the meaning more luminously, and 
generally with α perception of delight” Borwell's Teles, 

t. 68. 

13 Aristotle seems to subjoin this as the crowning praise of 
metaphor; for he has already told us that, that is a good the 
pncile of which centres in ourselves ; 50 also, in the Topica, 

lays down that ὅ μή ἐστι παρ᾽ ἄλλον πορίσασθαι asa 
good ἢ ὃ ἐστί παρ' ἄλλου. In the third book of the Ni 
charan Ethics he employs similar topic of praise egies 
pov μὴ οἷόν τε λαβεῖν, μηδὲ μαθεῖν. also book i, ο, 7, § 33, 
of the present treatise, 
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We may say of a man who ‘has acted un- 
* that he “is in error;” and-of one who “is 
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tion 15], But the saying, as the Telephus of Euripides 
στὸ τεὸν he as ss oer mie g in 
Mysia,” ete., is out of taste; for the 0 
“jording it over,” is above the dignity of the sub 
ject; [the rhetorical artifice] then, is not palmed 
off”, “There will also be a fault in the syllables,- 
unless they are significant of a grateful sound; for 
instance, Dionysius, surnamed Chalcous", in his 
elegies, calls poetry, “the clangor of Calliope,” be- 
cause both are vocal sounds ; the metaphor, however, 
isa paltry one, and couched in uncouth expressions", 

Again, our metaphors should not be far-fetched; 
but we should make the transfer, on the principle of 
assigning names out of the number of kindred ob- 
jects, and such as are the same in species, to objects 
which are unnamed, of which however it is clear, 
simultaneously with their being uttered, that they 
are akin, as in that approved enigma, 

“A man I once beheld, [and wondering view’d,] 
‘Who, on another, brass with fire had glued 30,» 
‘Twininc. 

for the operation is undesignated by any name”, and 
both are species of attaching; wherefore the writer 
called the application of the cupping instrument, a 
gluing. And, generally speaking, it is possible out. 
of neatly constructed enigmas to extract excellent 
metaphors: because it is on the principles of metaphor 

Wt See book i chap. 13, 9. 10, 

0 , is seen 

* Were hot tat ek το, ΤΣ elie of Dio- 
nysius (“ razen”” a stion of his for ἰ 
aes τας ἐμὸν ἡ Αἰμὰν he μρ ἑνοῦ hie tol a ΤΣ 
‘us to suppose that he derived the appellation from some cha- 
acteristic harshness of style. 

19 *Acnuoe φωνὴ, vox que vel forma yel significatione turpis 
srs engais Ὁ Hg sama Be a 
ping, performed in ancient en by a machine of tans Ee 


Tolog, Ing. P. ii. 0. 10. 

‘Metaphor took its rise from the poverty of language. Men, 
not finding upon every occasion words ready made for their 
ideas, were compelled to have recourse to words , 
and transfer them from their original meaning, to the meaning 


then required.” Philolog. Ing. P. ii. ὁ. 10. 


ae 
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Ἐρτ τ κνῆμαι 


y. They 
must be * 


Σ more assimilated, and have more pecu- 
of setting the object before the eyes than 

el And what is more, one word represents the 
under different circumstances from another ; 


1a ag dtd arlene) 
meaning, or [in the image they present 
or an} εἰσιν Al thewiee 
” rather 


epithets from 
case; for instance, 
"and we may derive them from a view on ΤᾺΣ: 


15. ὑπο. and yet they were daughters of asses as well. Again, 
κορισμός, it is possible to express the self-same thing diminu- 
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the better side; as, the avenger of his father. 
Simonides™, when the victor in a race by 
offered him’a trifling present, was not 
write, as though feeling hurt at writing on demi- 
asses; when, however, he offered a sufficient present, 
he composed the poem— 

Hail! rhters of 

That sim ike wad, dng the couse οἷο, BANE 


tively. And it is the employment of diminutives 
which renders both good and evil less; just as Aris- 
tophanes jests in “The Babylonians ;” ‘using, instead 
of gold, a tiny piece of gold” instead οἱ cn gar 
ment,” “a little garment ;” instead of “rey 
«puny reproach ;* and instead of “sickness,” *slight 
indisposition.” We ought, however, to be Ϊ 
and always keep to the mean in both cases. 


CHAP. IIT. 
On Frigidity of Style. 


1. Four Fricrprty!, as dependent on the style, consists in 
causes of -four points. In the use of compound words ; like 
iis" Lycophron?, where he says, “the many-faced hea- 
i. Com- yen,” and “the mighty-topped earth,” and “the nar- 
pound — yow-pathed shore.” And as Gorgias used the 


expression, “ἃ beggarly-mused flatterer,” and “the 
strictly-bound-by-oath ‘and fully-sworn men.” Or 
like Alcidamas, fis talks of] “ the soul replete with 
anger, and the visage waxing ured.” Again, 


_™ See Bentley on Phalaris, p. 156. Zancleans and Messe- 
nian, 


1 Having in the last chapter discussed the beauties of style 
‘as dependent on single s, he now proceeds to consider its 
defects, Sa ariao Fe he ingle words Darya ‘see note 
‘on chap. ii. 

* This Lycoy was a. (ἃ is not to be confounded 
ith tee pee oe nord ae ‘olemy Philadelphus, 
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a completion-working per- 
3” and “the azure-hued level of 


g 
ἘΠῚ 


would be comp! 
Some also, should there be a su- 
is self-evident : thus, he does not 
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bad taste. 
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Isthmian games, but “to Isthmus’ full ἵν 
nor does he speak of laws; but of “the ‘laws, the 
sovezeigns of states :” nor, of the race; but of * the 
soul’s rapid impulse:” nor of a museum; but of 
“taking nature's museum with you :” and of “rueful 
care of the soul.” ‘Nor does he speak of favour ; but 
of “the fabricator of a whole people’s favour :” and of 
“a dispenser of the pleasure of his audience.” [He 
would not tell you] of branches; but ‘amid the 
branches of the wood did he conceal it:” nor, that he 
covered his person; but “the nakedness of his per- 
son :” and of “ desire the counter-rival of the soul :” 
(for this is at once a compound word and an 
so that it becomes poetry:) and of “such an ill- 
omen’d excess of improbity.” Hence those who ex- 
press themselves with this poetic air, produce by their 
want of taste both the ridiculous and the frigid, and 
from their loquacious prosing, become deficient in 
clearness ; for whenever one unnecessarily obtrudes 
any thing on an auditor who already apprehends him, 
putting an end to all perspicuity, he produces ob- 
security. 

People, however, do employ compounds, when the 


Com- subject is without a proper appellative, and the com- 
pound position is easily effected: for instance “pastime ;” 
fuited to but if it occur frequently, it is decidedly poetical. 
Dithy- Wherefore a style characterized by compounds, is 
rambie most available to the Dithyrambic poets; for such 
exotie to Words’ are sonorous: exotic words are most useful to 
epic; me- epie poets®; for they have something dignified and 
teed peaks metaphor icwertar ba cia οτος [dra 
ma. matists] now employ it, as has been already stated. 
4, iv.Im- _ Moreover, fourthly, frigidity originates in metaphor; 
proper for there are even metaphors which are unbecoming : 
phors, some, from their being ridiculous?; for the writers of 

employed too profusely this poetical ornament. Comment. in 

Demet. Phal. 

© May we not instance Milton’s Hebraisms ? 
7 A striking instance of this occurs in two well-known lines, 
in which Winter is said, 
Sie Sloe ha Men, and elder 
And perriwig with wool the bald-pate woods. 
Ae 3 
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ΕΛ ee fetched: they become indistinct § 


in rainy” ἢ for this has too much the air of 
And as Alcidamas, [who calls] “philosophy 


Poetry. 
‘the rampart of the laws ;” and “ the Odyssey a beau- 


tifal mirror of human life®.” Again, “introducing 
no such gambolling in poetry :” since all these ex- 
for the reasons above-mentioned, are des- 

ve efficacy, But what Gorgias said 
πο ΠΡ when in im Mighe had aetad on hi 


“Oh! fie ἢ for to a bird, indeed, the act 

‘was not unbecoming, toa young lady, however, it would 

shave been. So that he reproached her neatly enough, 

το eal had been, not as what 
then was. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Simile. 


‘Tue simile, too, is in fact metaphor ; for the differ- 1. Simile: 
‘ence is trifling: for when [the poet] says of Achilles, Rov aM 
Like a lion he leaped on them,” it is a simile; tut eeae 
when he says, “A very lion he leaped on them,” it is Phor. 


ἃ metaphor: for since both are brave, [the poet,] 


“4 Such was the language of th sho, describing the 
Fpiteiatefcbincr of te cad of ed oper, wag αὲ exe 


‘retire.——— 
Harris, Philolog. Ing. 
Reese rete τς al 
rn Sessoms exrordary tht 
“ According to Ae Se OS. 
iy ly al Pine 10. ‘Sly 
{πη τ δρυβδε ας tones an Saget 4 


‘ 
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making the transfer, has spoken of Achilles as ἃ lion. 
‘The simile is useful too in prose, though seldom, since 
it carries with it the air of poetry. And you must 
introduce them just as you would metaphors; for 
they are metaphors differing in that particular which 
has been stated, 

The following are similes ; viz. that which Andro- 
tion employed against Idrieus,'that “he was like pup- 
pies loosed from their chain;” for they rushing at 
people bite them, and Idrieus, too, now that Paris was 
discharged, was ἃ dangerous person. 
odamus, in a simile, compared Archidamus a a 
enus, without his knowledge of geometry; on the 
principles of similar ratios: for [conversely Sate 
would be Archidamus, had [the latter] a knowledge 
of geometry, Also the instance which occurs in the 
Politeia of Plato, that those who spoil the dead are 
like young dogs, “which bite the stone, without 
touching the person who throws it.” Also the [si- 
mile] which he employed against the populace, “ 
it was like a pilot, strong indeed, but rather deaf.” 
And of the metres of poets, “ they are like those in 
the prime of youth who are without beauty ;” for the 
latter having lost their freshness, and the former their 
numerical arrangement, are no longer like the same 
thing. Also the simile of Pericles against the Samians, 
[who said] “they were like young children, who indeed 
accept the sop, but still cry:” and against the Bao- 
tians, that “they were like holm-oaks; for these 
holm-oaks are cut down by their own means%, as 
were also the Beeotians, in their contests with ne 

1 
Alas instead of lee Inipstethe ooh ee ea 

3. Victorius’s conjecture as to the means whereby these trees 
destroy themselves appears rather forced. May there not be 
some allusion to the original of the lately discovered fable of 
Phedrus; in which the trees, having been made to dispute 
about providing a handle for the wo an’s after seeing 
the fatal use he makes of the present, ackn« that they 
deserve that destruction which an Aye provided for them- 
note gg dren, ey maselt sesnua,to Teiale Male 
master, carried mat 
speak, since ho deems it neceumsy to apologises 


he 


— 
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» Ouppabadies eed Aa abana tg 


as metaphors and as si- 
that it is plain that as many as, when 


CHAP. V. 


“On the Necessity of speaking the Language with Purity. 


Bur purity in speaking your language! is the found- 1, Purity 
ation of ail styles and this depends on five particu- of style 
lars. First, on the connective particles*, whether care 
“ Calumniari si quis autem voluerit, poate, 
᾿ Quod arbores loquantur,” etc. Ῥμιωὰ, Prol. lib. i. 
3A ia said ἀνταποδίδοσθαι, when it may bo ὧν- 


of Μία vetel;* ao may you call «ruler, the plot ofthe 
"Aristotle having in the last three chapters given us the 
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one pay them back or not; just as they are of a na- 
ture to precede or follow, and as each requires ; thus, 
although and on my part, require yet and on his part 
[to follow them]. And it is necessary to make ἃ τος 
turn of the one to the other while it is yet fecollect- 
ed, and not to suspend them at too great intervals: 
neither should we [insert another] connective before 
making a return to the connective which already has. 
aclaim on us; for in very few instances is this ap- 
propriate. ‘But I, after he spoke to me, for Cleon’ 
came up beseeching me and putting it to me, went, 
taking them along with me:” for in these words 
many connectives are thrown in before the first con- 
nective has been paid back ; and if the interval be- 
tween the words “Z” and “went” be great, a want 
of clearness takes place. One source then of correct- 
ness originates in the connectives. And a second, in 
the expressing yourself in the appropriate terms, and 
not in generals’, A third, in terms which are not 


. ambiguous: this, however, only when you do not de- 


liberately choose the opposite; the very thing which 
they do, who, whilst they have nothing to say, yet 
affect to say something marvellous; for such persons, 
in their invention of somewhat to say, give vent to 
these terms, just as Empedocles did. For the cir- 
cumlocution by its length imposes on people, and the 
auditors are affected in the very self-same way as the 
populace in transactions with soothsayers ; for when 
they utter their ambiguities, they yield assent as 
they go on; [as in the famous oracle], “Crassus 
having crossed the Halys will overthrow a mighty 
empire.” And it is because the chance of mistake is 
less, that soothsayers express themselves in 
on their subject: for in “even and odd‘” he will 
more frequently be right who cries [only generally] 
declaring it unnecessary to be very particular in this — 
Mepis 26 a. net. Pha el lpn 38 

3. By τοῖς περιέχουσιν is meant, not eircumlocutions, but the 
‘use of a general instead of a particular term, as pare ‘the 
place of φοῖνιξ, which of course much weakens the 

4 Ludere par impar, Hor. Sat. lib. ii. 3, 248. 


a 


=" 
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either “even” or “ odd,” than one who would [specify] 
the exact number; and so one who predicts simply 
that a thing will happen, than he who would subjoin 
-when®, On which account the soothsayers never add 
‘the further distinction of “when.” All these errors 


for it will be necessary to make these correspond 
correctly. Thus, “She, having come and having 
conversed, departed.” 

The fifth consists in correctly quoting the plural, δι ν- In 


= eating me.” . 
a word, the written style ought to be easily Four ge- 
read and understood ; end these requisites itis eh 
the same [as that of recitation]; the very qualities i. Style 
however these which numerous connectives do not ought to, 
+ neither the compositions which it is not read ead 
τ κα πὲ tee OF oraclicts: For the point- to under- 
feraclitus’ works is quite a task, from its *d- 
far from clear whether words refer to those #fmus* 
precede or those which follow them®. For peice 
in the beginning of his work, “ Of reason a 
men are ignorant :” for it is not 
which branch of the sentence we should 
the “always.” 
‘er produces a solecism ; the failure iii. In an 
if, [in the case of two goror 
you do not bring each under an expression morethan 


‘to both?: for example, to the words “ colour oe wont 


quel 
i 


“ae 
τ 
ξ 
ἢ 
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‘useaverb’ or sound,” the expression “seeing” has not a com- 
a mon reference ; whereas the expression “ at 

iv, There bas. Again, sentences become indistinct, if, 
must be ing to thrust in many intermediate remarks, you 
not put first and state [what naturally comes first] 
‘ses, For example, “For I intended, after I had con) 

' with him on this and that subject, and so on, to 
depart:” not, [stating it naturally thus,] “For I 
intended to depart ;” and afterwards introduci 
“after I had conversed on this and that, and so οἱ. 


1, Eleva CHAP. VI. 
tion 

duced by On Elevation of Style. 
seven ex- 


dents. ‘Tue following expedients contribute to elevation of 
‘the defi- the style, viz—the employing the definition instead 
nition in of the noun; saying, for instance, not “a circle,” 
place of | but “a plane superficies, whose circumference vis at 
The re- all points equidistant from the centre.” The reverse, 
xerse pro- however, viz. the use of the noun instead of the de- 
fuptness, finition, contributes to abruptness. 
Again, [the avoiding either,] if it be indelicate or 
il. Avoid- unbecoming ; i. e. using the noun, if the indelicacy 
ifeatof” be in the definition ; or the definition, if it be in the 
taste. noun. 
Tistation Also, the illustration of the subject by metaphor 
meta- and epithets, guarding, however, against what savours 
| woo of Deer And the putting what is but mnie as 
4 iv, By Many, thing which the poets do: thor the 
using the haven be but one, yet they tell you of “ δος 
plural for, havens ;”—and, “the letters’ many-opening folds!,” 
he Also, the not bringing all your words under a 
oe in the Spectator :—“I have known a hero compared to a thun- 
derbolt lion, and the son; all and each of them proper meta- 
‘manage- 


—-/ 42. ἘΒΒπΙεΕ 
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common but to each its Auth 
“ This sage πόας eka the κα wa 
with a connective ; but if abruptly, eithbit Satnet 
a connective indeed, though not unconnectedly ; for 
instance, “Having departed and having spoken to 
Giatsorheving departed, Vepoketobin” GCE 
The of Antimachus, too, is of service, viz. tives, but 
drawing your expressions from absent qualities®, ἢ ταν 
which he oes i in celebrating the hill Teumessus, ot thezn. 
‘commencing, ] “There is a certain little hill visited 7. vi, By 
the winds*;” for thus the subject is carried on to pernd 
infinity. And this expedient holds good alike in the 
case of qualities which are good, and such as are 
bad, just as the subject has them not, in whichever 
way it may be of service. Hence the poets deduce 
their expressions®, the “‘stringless” and the “lyre- 
Jess melody ;” for they build their epithets on priva- 
tives. And this expedient is also approved in ana- 
logical metaphors ; for instance, the sa saying of “a 
trumpet,” that it is a “lyreless harmony. 
2 He Bie tna mt smn summary of negations, 
‘will readily be acknowledged by those who have read Roches- 
i Ra 
may . 
Pon ἤπαμο ne ἐγ ἐκ βμρ. σφονγορονει οι 
‘of Rochester. 
observed, do not in themselves 


ἕξ 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the becoming in Style, 


1. What Srycx will possess the quality of being in good taste, 
ΕΟ if it be expressive at once of feeling and character, 


ie ty 
ste 


and in proportion to! the subject-matter. This pro- 
portion, however, is preserved, provided the style Phe 


seein}, either careless on questions of dignity, nor dignified 


ἠθική: on such as are mean: neither to a mean word let or- 
poles nament be superadded; otherwise it appears mere 
suisblY burlesque; as Cleophon uses to do; for he has ex- 


pressed some things equally ridiculously, as though 


matter. | he were to say, “ August fig-tree.” 

3. παθη: Βαϊ [the style] expressive of feeling, supposing 
wii ren- the case be one of assault, is the style of a man in a 
getters Passion ; if, however, it be one of loathsomeness and 


impiety, the expressing yourself with disgust and 
painful caution ; if, however, the case demand praise, 
with exultation ; if pity, with submission ; and so on 


4. in the other cases. And astyle which is appropriate, 


* 


moreover, invests the subject with persuasive efficacy. 
For the mind is cheated into a persuasion, that the 
orator is speaking with sincerity, because, under such 
circumstances, men stand affected in shat manner. 
So that people suppose things to be even as the 
speaker states them, what though, in reality, they are 
not: and the hearer has a kindred feeling with the 
orator, who expresses himself feelingly, even should 
~he say nothing to the purpose; availing themselves 
of which, many bear down their hearers in the storm 

of passion. 
jut moreover, this mode of showing by means of 


renders | signs is expressive of character; because, on every 


i. condition and habit of life, is consequent 8 language 
e suited to it. I use the expression condition, in refer- 


wdience. ence to the stage of life ; as youth, manhood, or age; 


and [to the sex], 48 man, or woman; and [to na- 


J Might wo borrow an expression from the Iangnage of the 
painter, we should say, “in proper KEEPING with.’ 
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as Lacedwmonian, or Thessalian. [I mean] 7. 
those conformably to which one is of a 
in character in life; for it is not according to 
ee enon character: 
ἷ one express hii in the ay 
poser: habit, he will produce the effect of being 
characteristic; for a rustic and a man of education, 
rill express themselves neither in the same words, 
or in the same manner. And the auditors are 
, in some way, by that feeling of which the 
avail themselves, till it nauseates ; [put- 
ἘΡΕῸΣΡ δεῖς talinn thus], “who knows not 
‘all men know it.” For the auditor acknowledges 
with a kind of confusion, that he participates [in that 
information] which all the rest of the world possess. 
The employment of them opportunely, or inoppor- 8, Gene- 
tunely, is, however, a consideration common to every Τὶ rules. 


so oF ἂν 


every εν 
hearer has the deceit passed off on him. παρήκειν 
if the terms be harsh, he is not to em- the rules 


ε 
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wrought them uy ii enthusiasm, either by 
or invective, by [the excitement] of anger or 
feeling τ the which Isocrates does in “ The 
ric,” near the conclusion ; “—the record and 
brance ;” and, “ men who had the spirit—” For 
the speaker, in a transport of enthusiasm, gives 
utterance to expressions such as these ; so that the 
andience also, being forsooth similarly affected thom 
selves, readily welcome them. Wherefore they-1 i 
adapted to poetry; for Poetry is the language of 
enthusiasm. 

It is, then, either in this way [that we ἘΝ ‘to em- 
ploy poetical expressions], or in καλεῖς 
was in the habit of doing; and [as Socrates does] in 
the Phedrus [of Plato}. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Rhythm. 


1. The THE modelling of the diction should, however, be © 
ὌΝΝΑ neither metrical nor without rhythm!: for the first 


have 


has no persuasive efficacy (since it appears to have 


Taare Bech got up), and at the same time it also draws off 


metre, 


a πΝἵ--. — 


[the attention]; for it causes one to fix his attention 
on the similarities of cadence, when they will recur 
again; just in the way that little children anticipate 

the crier; (for when he demands,—* Whom 
this freedman choose as his patron ?”— [they ex- 
claim], “Cleon :”) that, however, which is without 
2. rhythm, has no measure. The diction ought, however, 
to be measured, yet without metre ; for what is desti- 
tute of measure is displeasing and indistinct. But 
by number all things are measured; and in model- 
ling the diction, the number is rhythm!, of which 
1 In pursuance of that systematic ‘pane 


ε 


δ. The 


ἰνῶν abandoned for the reasons stated, and because 


- 
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next to these ratios ranks that of whole and half’; 
and this is the paan. The others er ee 


are resolvable into verse: the pean is, 

be retained; since out of that only rhythm, of 1 
which have been mentioned, it is not possible to con- 
struct any metre; so that [in employing it] most of 
all rhythms, an orator will elude detection®. 

At present, indeed, the orators employ one ‘pean, 
[as well in concluding] as on opening ; the conela- 
sion, however, ought to differ from the opening [of a 
speech]. And there are two species of Lee 
posed to each other; whereof the one is adapted to 
the opening, (just, in fact, as they employ it) this is 
that one of which the long syllable is first, and the 
three short ones at the end, [as in the word] Δαλδγένξο, 
and Χρῦσξοκόμά. The other, however, contrariwise, 
is that whereof the three short syllables are first, and 
the long at the end, [as in the conclusion of the line}— 


ratio of the iambus, 2,) and the trocheo (-: 1). 
Now the pean ("Ὁ emaripendteg tess 
that of the heroic metre on the one hand, and that of the 
iambic and trochaic respectively on the other; the ratio of the 
former being merely that of equality, while the ratio of 
Jatter was too much in excess, 

7 "Hyiddwos—sesquiduplex—a whole and half besides ;— 
“ Necesse—partem pedis aut equalem esse alteri parti; aut 
altero oe sesqui esse ἜΡΩΣ Tta fit se dacty- 


lus; iambus; sesquipler, 
ω αἰαῖ the illustrations sien αἰ given have been perhaps 
too prolix, I cannot forbear trans ne following b Peerage 
from Harris, in illustration of the whole subject : 

rhythm of the heroic foot is one to one, which constitutes, in 
music, what we call common time ; and in musical vibration, 
what we call the unison, The rhythm of the iambie is one to 
two, which constitutes, in music, what we call triple time; 
and in musical vibration, what we call the octave. The 
rhythm next to these, is that of two to nd of hee emer 
lent, three to two; a rhythm compounded of the two 


times united; and which constitutes, in musical ial vibration, 
‘what we call Lie fi "Twas here then they discovered the 

foot they wanted; that foot which, being the heroic 
nor the iambic, was yet so far connected with them, as to con- 
tain virtually within :tself the Phythne of thers ba ‘oth Phic 


lolog. Ing. P. ii, ς, 2. 
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hep Alene wou" "σὲ wi} 
πο το ogy stseared bcs cart oa} alts; wd oats 


This [pean] makes a good conclusion; whereas the 
short owing to its being incomplete, renders 
the sentence mutilated. But it is right to break off 
with a long syllable, for your conclusion to be clearly 
marked, not by means of the amanuensis, nor merely 

annotations on the margin, but by means of the 


That, then, the diction should be conformable to 
rhythm, and not deficient in it, the particular rhythms 


too which will render it so conformable, and these 
under what arrangement, have been stated. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Style continuous and its opposite’. 


‘Tue style must needs be either continuous, and united 1. Style 
by means of connectives, just like the protracted odes *s of two 
of the dithyrambic poets*; or reflex, and like the tipoainn, 


odes of the old 


κατε- 


‘Now the continuous style is the old style, as, “ This 77?""" 


is the exposition of the historical research of Hero- 


baste 


dotus, of Thurium®,” ete. For formerly indeed every μένη, or 


* Style is here considered as addressed to the intellect of the 
Moonie whlch the sentence has.2o other μαίας 


3 λέξι 
Kon τρῶν ca tht, ee ayo μας 
the necessity of taking 


κὶ 3 


ie 


Defini- 
tion of it. 


ΕἸΣ 
periods, 


4, The pe- 


riod must 
finish, 
bad the 
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one employed it, but now very few. TI call 
continuous, which in itself has no term 
should not the circumstance under 
been terminated. But it is unpleasant, 
being indefinite; for all like to desery d. 
Wherefore it is that racers pant and faint, | 
at the turn; for before, while they have the ‘in 
view before, them, they do not tire. The conta 
style, then, is this. 

But the reflex is that which consists of 
Teall a period a form of words which has i 
ently in itself a beginning and ending, and a ae 
easily taken in at a glance. A diction of this 
tion is pleasing, and easily conveys information : now 
it is pleasing from its being the opposite of that 
which is indefinite*; and because the hearer all along 
supposes that he is securing something, from the cir- 
cumstance that something is constantly finished off 
for him; but the not foreseeing nor despatching any 
thing is unpleasant: and it easily conveys informa- 
tion, because it is easily remembered ; this, however, 
is the case, because the diction which consists of pe- 
riods has number, which of all things is most easily 
recollected. And hence every one remembers yerse 
better than prose; for it has numbers by which it is 
measured. The period ought also to be terminated 
with the sense, ie not to be interrupted like this 
verse of Sophocles,— 

ὁ “While other sentences are indefinite, and (like a 

metrical right Hee) may be produced indefinitely, the tated 

(is « ἀνομίαν, ney ip always circumscribed, returns and 
terminates at a given point. In pectin other sen- 
tences, by the help of common copulatives, have a sort of 
boundless effusion, the constituent parts ‘ofa ἃ period have a 
sort of reflex union, in which union ἐς sentence is so far com- 
plete, τιον τ medlpinresiperin 2 0 
tion.” Readers ind α pletsure inthis, rafal circit, which 


leads them s0 ly to an a ‘knowledge.” 
Harris, Philotog. Inq. P) iis c- 4. Ἐπ τ Ὁ ἢ 
ment of his own Hermes and PI i nts, 
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“This is Calydon, land of the territory of Pelops’.”” 
For by dividing it is possible to understand the con 
Τοῦ the fact], as in the case of the instance 
me that Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period cither consists of clauses, or is simple. δ. Δ pe- 
But the period consisting of clauses is a mode of Giher in 
speech perfect and distinct, and easily pronounced clauses or 
at a breath; not, however, at the point of division, simple. 
like the fore-mentioned period, but altogether. And 
a clause is one subdivision of it. By a simple period, 

T mean one consisting of a single clause. 

But neither the clauses nor the periods ought to 6. They 
be either curtailed or prolix; for their brevity often st not 
causes the hearer to feel a hitch ; since it needs must tailed. 
be, if while he is yet [in thought] hastening onward, 
that limit of termination which he conceives within 
himself happens to be thrown back by the speaker's 
ceasing, that a kind of hitch, as it were, occurs, owing 
to the impulse backward. Those, however, which Nor pro- 
are prolix cause the hearer to be left behind; just “* 
as they who make the turn too far on the outside of 
the goal, for they don’t keep up with those walking 
with them®; and in a similar way, periods which are 
prolix grow into an oration, and are something like 
a desultory ode’. So that that occurs which Demo- 
critus, the Chian, joked Melanippides about, viz. that 
he produced desult odes instead of antistrophes. 

“A man in fanisg nuisance for others, frames 
one for himself; and long tedious odes are the great- 
est nuisance to him who produces them®;” for it is 


i 
i 
i 


leleager. 

. 1d ha ᾿ 
το OS anal wve illustrated this 

* See the note on § 1 of this chapter. 

* A nent parody this on 


7. Style Of style which consists of periods, one species is 
gf periods merely divided [by disjunetives], another has 
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diypnutvy tithesis, Simply divided, as, “1 have often felt sur 
or ἀντι- prised at those who convened the general assemblies 
«ulm. and established the gymnastic contests.” The style, 


however, which has antithesis, is that in which, in 
each clause, either there is one contrary put in con- 
junction with another, or the same is linked in con- 
nexion with contraries: as, “They benefited both, a8 
well those who remained behind, as those who. jon 
the expedition; since they made acquisitions for the 
latter more than they possessed at home; while to 
the former they abandoned, in what’ remained at 
home, a full competence.” The ideas set in opposition 
are,—staying behind,—joining the expedition ; eom- 
petence,—more. [And in this sentence]: “So that 
both to those who wanted money, and to those who 
desired to enjoy it,” etc. Here enjoyment stands op- 
posed to acguisition. And again: “It happens fre- 
quently in these cases, that while the prudent fail, 
the simple succeed.” —* Forthwith, indeed, they claim- 
ed the prize of highest valour, and not long after they 
gained the sovereignty of the sea.” —“ That he sailed, 
indeed, through the main land, and marched across 
the sea; joining with a bridge the Hellespont, while 
pea rahi through mount Athos.” Again: “That, 
citizens though they were by birth, they were yet de- 
prived by law of their franchise in the city,”—“ While 
some of them miserably perished, others were dis- 
gracefully preserved.” Again: “That privately, in- 
deed, he employed barbarian slaves; while in public 
he allowed many of the allies to be in slavery :"--- 
“ither they would possess it while alive, or leave it 
behind when dead.” Again, the expression which 
some one made use of against Pitholaus and Lyco- 
phron in the court: “They sold you, indeed, when 
they were at home; but when they were come to us, 
they were themselves bought.”—For all these [anti- 
theses] produce the fore-mentioned effect. 


® “In hoe loco τὸ καὶ non tam copulandi, quam discernendé 
vim habet.” _Emest. Lex. Tech, 


2 


A = a 
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And a style of this description is pleasing, because 
contraries are most easily apprehended, and, when 
* by each other's side, they become still more easy 
of apprehension : and because they bear a resemblance 
to a reasoning process; for the elenchus is an infer- 
ence of contraries. Such, then, is antithesis:—but an 9. a 
oceurs if the clauses be equal ; and allitera~ Pose, 

tion, if each of the clauses have its extremities simi- ty.” 
lar: and [this similarity] it needs must have either Allitera- 
at the beginning or ending; and the beginning al- ὅρα, 
ways has original words [similar!]; but the ending, anne 
either last syllables [which are similar], or inflections 
of the same word, or the same word itself. stances 
of alliteration] at the beginning, are as {¢ 

*ATPav γὰρ ἔλαβεν "APT Sv παρ’ αὑτοῦ, 

For he oh from him untill’d. 

Δωρητοῖ τ' ᾿ἜΠΈλοντο, τ’ ἜΠΈΕεσσιν, 

ἘΝ presents pean, bj words tppeced 
And at the ending, thus: 


bene ἀϑ τὸν. παιδίον τετοΚΈΝΑΙ, ἀλλ᾽ αὑτοῦ αἴτιον yeyo- 
ΕΠ tne Oe: fetter, να that there was a 


τὸν νυ th ΦρονΤΊΣΙ, καὶ ἐν ἐλαχίσταις ἐλπΙΣσ!. 
ΓᾺΡ hope at the lowest. 


Bassin of ts same ΠΟΥ Whar give hima 
brazen statue who did not deserve a brass farthing ?” 
‘The same word,—‘*In his life you spoke ill of him, 

39 If you would produce alliteration at the commencement 
ον Ἐπ tape eigen their original 


‘one 
as ome ein ter or lesser degree, between 
τειν δ ee (e. g. Latin nouns of the 
‘third = at 3 


ἃ clause, a weaker Tess ‘riking Siailariy will sale, 
eee ares tee κυνὸς he ein 


ἜΑ δ το ας ot 


2 "». 
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and now after his death write il.” Andona 
single syllable,—“ What ill would you have suffered, 
if you had witnessed an indolent man?” 3 
‘And it is possible for the same words to possess, at 
the same time, all these ; and for the same to 
be both an antithesis, equipoised, and having 
But the heads of periods have nearly been enumerat- 
ed in my Rhetoric to Theodectes. Also there are 
false antitheses, such as Epicharmus was in the habit 
of making: as, “Once was I in their [country]; 
onee was I among them.” 


CHAP. X. 
Whence are quoted the Elegancies and approved Beauties 
of Style. 


Bur as a detail of these subjects has been given, we 
must state whence the elegancies and approved beau- 
ties [of style] are derived. Now the power of in- 
venting them belongs, either to the man of high na 
tural genius, or to one of talent chastened by disciplines 
but to exhibit the sources of them is the business of 
this system; wherefore, let us treat of, and fully 
enumerate them. 

‘And let this be our fundamental principle: for the 
receiving information with ease, is naturally pleasing 
to all!; and nouns are significant of something ; so 
that all those nouns whatsoever which produce know- 
ledge in the mind, are most pleasing. Now, the fo- 
reign expressions are unintelligible; and words of 
common use we already understand. But the meta- 
phor in the highest degree produces this effect [of 
giving pleasure]; for when the poet calls old age 
“stubble,” he produces in us a knowledge and in- 


1 See this principle of pleasure stated in book i. c. 11, § 23. 
Again, (book ii, c. 24, § 30,) refutative enthymems are prefer- 
red to confirmative on the same principle,—éid τὸ συναγωγὴν 
ἐναντίων εἶναι ἐν MIKPQ, 


managed, 
‘the simile, as has been remarked before’, is me- 
τ with the difference of the addition [of a par- 
denoting similitude]; on which account it is less 
‘s because more at length: and it does not 
assert that “this is that;” the mind therefore does 
not at all require it*, 


6. 
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the rest, a very war to their individual interests:" 
here “war” is opposed to “ peace ;” and (in sing 
words) if they possess metaphor, and this neither! 

fetched, for it ? will be difficult to view it in connexion} 
nor superficial, for it produces no effect: and, more- 
over, if they place the object before your eyes ; for it 
needs must be, that one sees more clearly what is ac- 
tually in the course of being done, than what is about 
to be. We ought then to aim at three things, meta- 
phor, antithesis, and personification’, 

But of metaphor, which is fourfol la that species 
is in the highest degree approved which is construct- 
ed on similar ratios; just as Pericles said, “that the 
youth which had perished i in the war, had so vanished 
from the city, as if one were to take the spring 


from 
© the year.” And Leptines, speaking of the Laceda- 
ἃ monians, “ that he would do all in his power to pre- 


vent Greece from being deprived of an eye.” And 
Cephisodotus, when Chares was eager to present the 
accounts about the Olynthiac war, grew nettled, and 
said, “Now that he has got the populace with their 
necks in a halter, he is endeavouring to present his 
accounts.” Again, when he once was exhorting the 
Athenians, as they were going for provisions, to go 
to Eubcea for them, he said, “the decree of Miltiades 
should go forth to the expedition.” And Iphicrates, 
when the Athenians had made a league with Epidau- 
rus and the neighbourhood of the coast, was indig- 
nant, and exclaimed that, “of themselves they had 


(ive. its , σχήμα,) or its single words, (i. 6, what is 
usually called trope). 

7 From the variety of words by which ἐνέργεια has been 
rendered, “ personification’ has been selected, as approaching 
the nearest to the correspondent expression, πρὸ 
‘The effect is produced by representing inanimate objects as 
the agents in any thing: thus, “ pontem indignatus Araxes.” 
See the next chapter. 

fA metaphorical word is a word transferred from its proper 
sense, either from genus to species, or from beeen, το αν or 
from ‘one species to another, or in the way of analogy. 
xxi. transl, by Twining. ‘See chop. 3, 6 14, 

® See book i. 7, § 84. Se 
in the mouth of oa ted 
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ff the provision of the war.” And Pitho- Various 
Tite state yacht] Paralus, “the mace (or pra 
ΤΡ and Sestus, “the corn-chest of the proved 
reus.” And Pericles bade them away with gina, meta- 
of the Pireus.” And Meerocles said, P*™ 
teal no more a knave than the other,” nam- 
good sort of man; “since that person in- 
eee 
ever merely at ten per cent. usury'.” 
And that iambic verse of Anaxandrides on his 
daughters, who were long in getting married: “The 
have forfeited the nuptial recognisance".” 
that saying of Polyeuctus about one Speusippus, 
who was struck by apoplexy, “ that. he was unable to 


the triremes, “painted corn-mills :" as did the Cynic 
the taverns, “the public tables? of Athens.” 

too, used the expression, “pouring out the 

city into Sicily,” (for this is metaphorical, and sets 


ek atfene hve ten τόκος) permitted among the 
have been τ ἀπ of the  prineapal 
lowest rate which was usual was one tenth 


Gea pes Caen Sa Vee 
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on their guard, “lest they rendered their v« 
lar assemblies so many rows,” just as ἢ 
[used the expression] of persons “ making a row in the 
eral convention.” _ And as in the funeral speech 
‘of Lycias], “ there was reason’for Greece to shear 
t locks over the grave of those who fell at Salamis, 
since her liberty had been buried jointly with their 
valour :” for had he said that ‘there was reason she 
should weep, her liberty having been buried with 
them ;” it would indeed have been a metaphor, and 
have given personification; but the words, “their 
valour,” “her liberty,” convey a kind of antithesis. 
And, as Iphicrates said, “The path of my arguments 
is through the midst of the actions of Chares:” the 
metaphor here is on similar ratios, and the expres 
sion, “through the midst,” produces personification. 
Also the saying, “ that he challenged dangers to be 
his allies against dangers,” is both a personification 
anda metaphor. And Lycoleon, pleading for Cha- 
brias, said, *[ What, not pardon him] out of a respect 
for the suppliancy' of his brazen statue :” for in the 
then crisis it was a metaphor, but not always; but 
the personification [was perpetual]; for pent his 
trial the statue acts as suppliant, the inanimate as an 
animated object,—* that memento of the exploits of 
the state.” Again, “ Making it their study, by every 
means, to think meanly ;” [this is metaphorical, ] since 
study is with a view to advance [not to diminish 
And the expression that “ God has kindled the intel- 
lect as a light in the soul ;” for both in a certain sense 
illuminate.—“ For we put no period to our wars, but 
put them off ;” since both putting off, and a peace of 
15 Chabrias seems to have been the first who ordered his 
troops to assume a kneeling position in receiving the charge of 
‘an enemy: at the time when he adopted this mancuyre, he 
headed some Athenian troops auxiliary to the Beotians, and 
completely succeeded in repulsing the forces of Agesilaus. 
This improvement in tactics seems to have been so favourably 
received, that statues were decreed him to be erected in the 
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this description, are alike things of the future. And 
again, t the declaring “that a truce was a trophy more 
than those won in war; since the latter was 
the result of a trivial occurrence or a single accident, 
the former were the result of the ata tenour of 
the war ;” for both [agree in being] indications of 
. And, that “states pay a heavy punishment 
to the censure of mankind ;” for punishment is a sort 
of hurt consonant to justice +. 
Thus, then, it has been stated that the elegancies 
result from metaphor constructed on similar ratios, 
and from personification. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Personification, 
Bur it must be stated what we mean by the expres- 1. Per- 
sion, “setting forth to the eyes,” and in doing what %n! 
this effect results. I mean, then, that those expres- presents 
sions which represent the object as in action, do all the object 
of them produce the setting before the eyes: for in- det 
the saying of “a good man,” that he is“‘a2, 
"isa metaphor ; for both are perfect ; but this 
does not personify: whereas the speaking of one as 
“having his prime yet blooming,” is a personification. 
And this, “—but you just as a thing let loose,” is a 
personification. And [in the line] “ Then the Greeks 
‘ing forth with their feet?;—” the expression, 
εἰ ing,” is both a personification and a metaphor, 
for it expresses rapidity. Again, as Homer has in 
Sn δῆνν tte lth eee 
Sc ahaa anaemic ag Seo τάμε 
en. ty throwing 9 wall across the Isthmus; his words are, 


3. Μεῖα- 


horspro- all from their producing personification, they 


luce it. 
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many places employed it, the p 
things as animate, by means of a onal 


Η foo 
approved ; as in these instances*: oe 
“ Back to the plain still roll’d the shameless stone.” 


Again, 
“The arrow flew.” And, “ Eager to wing its way.” 
And, 
“ Deep fix'd in earth, eager their blood to drain.” 
And, 


“Right through his breast th’ impefwous weapon sped.” 
For in all these instances, the objects, from their 
being animated, appear personified ; for the expres- 
sions, shamelessness, and eagerness, and the rest, 
are personifications. These, however, has he aj 
pended by means of the metaphor from analogy : 
as the stone is to Sisyphus, so is he who is insensible 
of shame, to the object in regard to which he is so 


4, And insensible. He does this, too, in his approved similes, 
smiles. in the case of inanimate objects ; as, 

“The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore'.” 
for he produces every thing in life and action, But 
personification is an imitation [of nature®]. 

5. Meta- Βαϊ it is fitting to draw your metaphors, as has 
phorsto been stated, from terms which are appropriate and 
Past be NOt obvious; just as in philosophy, also, it is the 


appropri- privilege of one who conjectures happily, to discern 


ate, Bet die 


the point of similitude®; as when Archytas observes, 
“that an arbitrator and an altar are the same,” since 


3. These passages severally stand as follows: (1.) Od. xi. 
597. (2) I. sie ser, (3) iv. 126. (Ὁ) ἜΣ 


(5.) TL. xv. 542. 
ΤΙ. aii (of the original, ine 799, 
ion, necessarily pleasing. 


i ly 
Soper ee h ‘ ibuted this faculty of 
In Baie οἱ ὁ attri 
‘rihoue immediatly 


catching such features of resemblance as, 


striking, are yet appropriate (ols άι to those of a 
philosophic tarn of mind ; peg rey \gireeh ot ῥᾷόν ἐστιν ἐκ 
φιλοσοφίας. Lib. ii. cap. 20, § 7. 


ὙἥΒ  Ἢἴπ-" 
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to both does the party who has been wronged fly 
for refuge. Or if one were to say, “that an anchor 
and a pot-hanger were the same ;” for both are some- 
what the same, but they differ in the circumstance 
of suspending from above and below. Again, the 
expression, “the states have been Jevelled,” is the 
same in objects widely differing, equality both in 
power and in superficies. 

Also the greatest number of elegancies arise from 
metaphor, and from additionally deceiving the hear- 
er?; for the point becomes more clear that he has 
learnt something, from the meaning being the oppo- 
site [of what it was supposed], and the mind seems 
to say, “ How true is this! I however was wrong.” 
And the elegancies of proverbial expressions arise 
from one’s meaning not what he says; for instance, 
the words of Stesichorus, that “the grasshoppers 
shall chirp on the ground®.” Also ideas neatly put 

, are for the same reason pleasing ; for 
there is an acquisition of knowledge, and a metaphor 


is introduced. Again, that embellishment which Para- 


Theodorus calls, “saying out-of-the-way things ;” 
this, however, occurs when the sentiment is paradox- 
ical, and (as he has it) does not square with previous 
opinion®; just on the same principle as in jokes, 
words submitted to aslight change. An effect which 
those jests also produce, which depend on the change 

7 Besides the ornament of metaphor, by leading the hearer, 
throughout the sentence, to expect eg τ 


πε tiga, reat Anas ν hows thaoe reabne obey, 
‘Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes—tea !”” 
Rape of the Lock, iii. 7. 
‘be further illustrated by Porson’s insidious 
πον ᾿ "hie wil berend when 


Homer and ae al 


ish word Aumour would best designat 
ee SO od 


doxes. 
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of a letter, for they deceive [the hearer’s anticipa- 

tion]: it happens also in metre ; for it terminates not 

in the way in which the hearer supposed ; thus, 
ἔστειχε δ᾽ ἔχων ὑπὸ ποσσὶ χίμετλα "! 

He proceeded wearing under his feet—chilblains ". 
Whereas the hearer was imagining that “sandals,” 
(σέδιλα), would be the word", This, however, as 
soon as it is uttered, ought to be cet But these 
changes of a letter cause the speaker to say, not what 
the word expresses, but what its inversion signifies: 
as in the jest of Theodorus, on Nicon the Iyrist, 
“Thee did a Thracian —” (Θράττη); for what he 
pretends to say is, “ It annoys (@pdrret) you,” 
deceives the audience ; wherefore to one who has 
caught it, the joke is pleasing; since if one is not 
aware that he is a Thracian, it will not appear τὸ 
be a beauty. Again, the expression, you wish him 
περσαι [i. 6. either to side with Persia—to ruin him), 
Both meanings, however, should be in point, and so 
also in the case of the elegancies; thus the saying, 
“The sovereignty (ἀρχὴ) of the sea, was not the be- 
ginning (ἀρχὴ) of evils to the Athenians; since it 
was a gain to them.” Or, as Isocrates says, “ that 
its sovereignty (ἀρχὴ) was to the city a Sapling 


% See note 1, at p. 88, of Carrington’s translation of Aris- 
tophanes’ Plutus; where a similar surprise arises from the use 
of ἔπινεν instead of ἐκρίνην. 

© This is seine aptly enough termed παρὰ προσδοκίαν, 


δα; 

hs ρος ϑίρννανα it seems, was the son of a Thracian slave; and 
Theodorus, conveniently mistaking the word OpérrH for 
ΘράττεΕΙ, takes an opportunity of taunting him with his low 
Dirth. Θράττω, probably contracted from ταράττω, Vide 
Blomfield in Aéschyl. Prom, Vinct. 649. ‘There are on record 
two excellent replies to taunts of this nature; one made 
Mnestheus, son of Iphicrates, who declared that he 
his mother above his father,—* Nam Pater, quantum in se 
fuit, Thracem me genuit: contra ea, mater Atheniensem ;” 
(Corn, Nep. [phic 3;) where it should be observed, that Rut- 
gersius, for contra ea mater, proposes to read eum Thraca ma- 
ter. ‘he other is attributed to Timotheus, who having the 
condition of his mother as a Thracian slave thrown out 
him as a reproach, replied, “ But to her I owe it that 
Conon’s son.” Athenmus, lib, xii, 


: 
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᾿ (ἀρχὴ) of evils.” For in either acceptation, that is 


beginning is αἱ beginning, shows no great wisdom ; 
but he ts [the word ἀρχὴ], not in this sense, 
Senge 
but differently ; and he does not repeat the same 
which he first said, but in a different sense. 
in_all these cases, if one introduce the term 8. 
appropriately under an equivocation or metaphor, 
is wit; for instance, there is no bearing 
Baring "ὃ: here the speaker denies the correspond- 
ence of signification, but appropriately enough, if 
[the person alluded to} be disagreeable.” Again, 
You cannot become more a stranger [ξένος], than 
becomes you as a guest [ξένος], or not in a greater 
than you ought, which is the same; and “it 
becomes not a stranger [ξένος always’ to be a guest 
pees For the meanings here also are different. 
same, too, is that commended saying of Anax- 
“Tt is honourable to die before doing aught 
death ;” for it is the same as saying, “It is 
iy a man to die when he is not worthy to suffer 
death ;” or, “It is worthy a man to die when he is 
not worthy [the punishment] of death; or, when he 
has not committed acts worthy that punishment.” 
Now the form of the diction of these sentences is the 9. 
‘same ; but in proportion as [the idea] happens to be 
enunciated in fewer words and with antithesis, in the 


ΤΙ 


sion (if what you ‘would ay earnest, and sonte. 
Ἐν τ sean); Fe rar ΣΕ whom 
of those qualities without the other: for instance, ἔδο ΠΣ 
“You ought to die without having committed an 
‘error ;” [the sentiment is just enough], but [the ex- 
pression] is not elegant: “ A deserving man should 


PGs, Ltn Lape nom is 


ω 


Ε 


a deserving woman;” but this ἰδ. le 
gant'4; but if it possess both qualities at the 8 
time, as “ It is worthy a man to die while he is 
worthy of suffering death.” But in’ proporti 
sentence possesses the greater number of these | 
ments, in the same proportion does it appe 
elegant; if, for instance, the words be 
and metaphors of such a spaceas and if ὃ 
antithesis, and equipoise of clauses, and if it have 
personification. : 
11. Similes also, as has been uniformly stated in the 
foregoing, are in some way approved metaphors; for 


ofmeta- they always are expressed in two terms, like the 


sl 


logical metaphor ; thus, “the shield,” we say, “is 
the cup of Mars ;” the bow, ‘a stringless lyre.” ‘Thus, 
then, persons express the metaphor not unaccom- 
panied; whereas the calling a bow, “a lyre;? ora 
shield “a cup,” is without accompanying explan- 
12. ation", And on this principle men construct their 
similes ; for instance, that of a flute-player to an 
ape, and of a near-sighted person to a sputtering 
18. lamp; for both contract themselves. But the excel- 
Jence will exist when there is a metaphor; for you 
may represent by a simile the shield as “ the cup of 
Mars,” and a ruin as “the rags of a house ;” and the 
saying of Niceratus, that, “he was himself a Philoc- 
tetes bitten by Pratys,” as Thrasymachus drew the 
simile when he saw Niceratus, who had been beaten 
by Pratys in a contest of rhapsodists!7, with his hair 


14 As far as the eapression is concerned, this instance seems 
to possess the necessary elegance; but it is deficient in the 


Dut if stated simply φιάλη, it is ἁπλοῦς, See 
184, 189, on the Poetic. 
17 With a view to elucidate the simile of Thrasymachus, it 


ald ao nietapbore from species to spe- 14. And 
‘to proverbs 
ey res een katy experience 


1. Differ- 
ent styles 
are suit- 
able to 
each sort 
oforatory. 


2. The 
written 
style is 
most pre- 
cise; that 
of dis- 
putation 
most de- 


παθητι- 
Kn. 
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temper ; (on which account the angry most frequently 
utter them ; [thus Achilles in his wrath exclaims, | 


Though bribes were heap’d on bribes, in number more 
Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore, 

* * * .. * * 
Atrides’ daughter never shall be led, 

An ill-match’d consort to Achilles’ bed; . 

Like golden Venus though she charm’d the heart, 

Or vied with Pallas in the works of art. Por. 


The Attic rhetoricians, too, partieularly employ this 
figure ;) on which account for a man in advanced life 
to utter them is bad taste. 


CHAP. XII. 
That a distinct Style ts appropriate to each Species of 
Rhetoric. 


NEITHER ought it to escape us, that to each kind of 
rhetoric is adapted a peculiar style; for neither are 
the style which is adapted to writing and that of dis- 
putation the same, nor the style of deliberative and 
that of judicial rhetoric. But it is necessary to be 
acquainted with both [the first and the second]: for 
the one consists in knowing the purity of language ; 
the other in the not being obliged to sit mute, if one 
wish to communicate any thing to others; the very 
predicament in which they who know not how to 
write are placed. But the style of writing is the most 
precise: that of disputation partakes more of declam- 
ation; and of it there are two species, the one conveys 
the impress of character, the other of feeling. And 
hence actors choose this description of drama, and the 
poets this sort [of actors]. But poets fit for perusal 
are carried about with us, like Chceremon, for he is 
as nicely finished as a rhetorician ; and, of the Dithy- 
rambic poets, Licymnius. 

Thus also, on comparing speeches together, those 


19 Tliad, ix. 3885—388. 
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adapted to writing appear jejune when delivered at 
i ‘ions ; while those of the declaimers, excellent 
as they were when delivered, seem mere common- 
place in the closet ; and the reason is, that in disputa- 
tion [these things] are appropriateenough. On which Declama- 
account, compositions framed for declamation, inas- ‘"¥,°™- 
much as, when abridged of their declamation, they do Phenvead 
not produce their effect, appear ridiculous: thus, the “ν 
omission of connectives, and frequent repetitions, in So 
ἃ written style are justly exploded; yet in the style 
of disputation even the rhetoricians employ them, for 
they are adapted to declamation. Yet it is necessary 3. 
in repeating the same thing to vary the expression ; 
which indeed opéns a way, as it were, to declamation : 
Ὁ, g-] “This is he who robbed you ; this is he who 
you; this is he who at last endeavoured to 
betray you.” Just as Philemon the actor used to do 
in the “ Gerontomania” of Anaxandrides, when Rha- 
damanthus and Palamedes speak ; and in the opening 
scene of the “ Devotees” [in the recurrence of] the 
word Z For if one does not give these passages with 
declamation, it becomes [ἃ case in point with the pro- 
yerb] “Stiff as one carrying a beam.” And ¢0 also 4. 
where connectives are wanting, “I came, I met, I 
besought him ;” for you needs must give it with de- 
clamation, and not, as though simply saying one thing, 
enunciate it with the same manner and tone, There 
is, moreover, a certain peculiarity which omissions of 
ives possess; for it strikes one that, in an 
‘equal length of time, many things have been stated ; 
for the connective makes many, one; so that if it le 
taken away, it is evident that on the contrary one 
will be many. It possesses, then, amplification ; “I 
came, I conversed with, I besought,” being many,—. 
“he seems to overlook all I have said, all 1 now ay.” 
Homer is desirous of producing this effect in the 
lines: 
“ Three | with Nireus it the Trojan store, 
ἐὐξεσυφίαν κἢ Agliie to cae ἐνερ μον 
i shape Por. 
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For of whom a great deal is said, that man. 
be spoken of frequently; and therefore if one be 
spoken of frequently, it appears that ἃ great deal 
deen said of him. So-that the poet mentioning him 
only once, by help of this sophism amplifies the cha- 
racter, and has excited a recollection of him, though 
he no where subsequently mentions him. 67) 

Now the deliberative style is exactly like sketeh- 


ive ing; for in proportion as the crowd is larger, the 


view is taken from a greater distance ; on which ac- 
count, in the one as well as in the other, productions 
of an exquisite finish are superfluous, and look worse 
than others. But the judicial is a thing of greater 


aylemore nicety: and in a still higher degree where it is be- 
ety igher degree 


fore a single judge ; for least of all is this within the 
reach of rhetorical artifice ; since the peculiar-points 
of the case are more easily concentrated to the view, 
than what is merely external: and the heat of dis- 
putation is out of the question, so that the decision 
is fair and clear. And on this account the same 
speakers are not approved in all these kinds; but 
where there is most of declamation, there least of all 
is accuracy: this, however, is the case where power 
of voice is requisite, and particularly if a eonsider- 
able power, 

‘The demonstrative style, however, is most adapted | 
to writing; for its purpose is perusal: second to it 
[in this adaptation] is the judicial, 

But to draw any further distinctions on the sub- 


li ject of style, that it ought to be pleasing and mag- 


nificent, is superfluous: for why should it be such 


clusion of rather than temperate and liberal, or if there be any 


md other moral virtue? For that the foregoing rules 
νι will cause it to be pleasing is manifest, if indeed ex- 


cellence of style has been correctly defined :—for 
with a view to what must it be, [according to our 
definition, ] “clear and not mean, but-in good taste?” 
For should it become prosing, it is no longer clear, 
neither if it should be too concise. But it is plain 
that the mean is appropriate. And the 

precepts will cause its being pleasing, should the 


a =| 
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ordinary expressions have been judiciously blended 
with the foreign, and should rhythm [not be want- 
ing], and the persuasive influence resulting from 
good taste. 

‘The subject of style has then been treated*, as well 
samp respecting all the species of rhetoric, as 
eae tee ve seapenting each. But it yet remains to 

οἵ arrangement, 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Parts of a Speech. 


Tae parts of a speech are two; for it is necessary to 1. Two 
state the case about which it is, and to prove it. putsofe 
Wherefore for one, after stating, not to prove it, or” 
to proceed to prove it without a previous statement, 
is out of the question: for whoever proves, proves 

; and he who makes a previous statement, 
makes such statement with a view to subsequently 
proving it. And of these parts, the one is the state- 2. State- 
ment, the other the proof; just as though! one were BON: 

» to make a division into problem and demonstration. 3. Divi- 
Bat the divisions which they now usually make are sions 
ridiculous ; for narration is a kind of peculiarity to prot) 
judicial speeches alone; for how can there, in de- writers 
monstrative and deliberative speeches, be any narra- 
tion such as they speak of, or any reply, confutation 
ofan aoe: or any AS dase of points selected 
for display of character ? 

Bat exordium, contrast of argument, and recapi- 
tulation®, do then only occur in deliberative speeches 

2 ‘Thus ends the second branch of the grand division of the 
work —rleris—AlEw—raEir. See the note on book ii. 


π΄ τυ eet 

ir , the to their de- 
monatration. It will readily be that πίστις is here 
‘used in a sense from that which it has hitherto pre- 


Est et illud repetendi genus quod semel proposita iterat et 
dividit :— 
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when an altercation happens ; for, considered as ac- 
cusation and defence, they frequently [admit these 
branches], but not in their character of a piece of 
advice. But the peroration, moreover, is not an es- 
sential of every judicial ; for instance, if the speech 


, be a ‘short one, or the case easy to be remembered, 


For it is usual to detract only from what is prolix. 
The necessary divisions, then, are the statement and 
the proof’. 

The essential divisions then are these ; but ‘the 
greatest number are, exordium, statement, proof, 
peroration. The confutation of an adversary belongs 
to the proof; and the contrast of arguments is an 
amplification of one’s own, so as to be a kind of 
branch of the proof; for one who does this proves 
something : but not so either exordium or peroration ; 
but [the latter] refreshes the recollection. 


5.Nofur- But should one draw distinctions with regard to 


ther dis- 
tinctions 
to 


drawn, 


these, that will be the case which the followers of 
Theodorus used to do, there will be ἃ narration dis- 
tinct from post-narration, and pre-narration, together 
with refutation, and post-refutation. But the writer 
should affix a title only after marking out a distinct 
species and difference’, otherwise it becomes mere 
emptiness and trifling; just like Licymnius, who in 
his treatise gives the titles, irruption—digression— 
ramifications, ete. 


Iphitus et Pelias mecum; quorum Iphitus «vo 
Jam gravior, Pelias et yulnere tardus Ulixi. 
Aineid, ii. 435. 

ἜΠΑΝΟΔΟΣ dicitur Greck, nostri regressionem yocant 

Quintil. ix. 3, ‘36-—apud ἢ Ern. Lex. Teel "Techn, 

3. It should be carefully borne in mind, that Aristotle ad- 
mits only these two bratiches as essential to every. speech. 
His reasons for superadding exordium and peroration will be 
developed in the sequel. 

‘ Without such a restraint, a rhetorician may go on ad ine 
Fnitum drawing distinctions where no difference exists. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Ezordium. 


Now the exordium is the commencement of the 1. The 
speech ; which in poetry is the prologue, and in the ‘xordium 
performances on the pipe, the prelude: for these are the pro- 
all commencements, and, as it were, an opening ‘of Ἰοὺ suet 
the way for what is to succeed. Se ome 
‘The prelude, then, corresponds to the exordium of Prowmi- 
demonstrative speeches; for the performers on the %™° 
pipe, using as a prelude any piece whatever which oh 
they are able to execute with skill, connect the whole resembles 
by an inserted passage: and so in demonstrative [Mor | 
ought we to write; for the speaker ought, connected 
stating whatever he lists}, straightway to em- with the 
ploy the insertion, and link it [to the body of the Bees by 
speech]. Which indeed all do, having as their σιμον. 
model the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates: for opie 
there exists no very near connexion between Helen jsccrates. 
and the artifices of sophists?. At the same time, if 
the exordium be out of the way of the subject, there 
is this advantage, that the whole speech is not of one 
uniform character. But the exordia of demonstrative 2. The 
are derived from praise, or from blame, 
Gorgias in the Olympic oration,—* Men wor- 
thy, © Greeks, of admiration among many:;” for he ‘om 
is 


bina 
ἀοήνεα 


they dlstingwieh ‘by prizes the excellencies of person, °"*"Y- 


reputatii worthless, but 
ete Bests ἰιυιαες ψαύσας τς Soaarey foe 
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as was Paris, the son of Priam: for thus the orator 
4. conveys advice. Again [we may borrow demon 
strative exordia] from those proper to judicial rhe- 
toric, i.e. from appeals to the auditor, in case the 
speech be respecting any thing revolting to opinion, 
or difficult, or already noised abroad among many, 80 
as to obtain his pardon: as Cheerilus begins, “ 
after every thing has become public.” 

The exordia, then, of demonstrative rhetoric arise 
from these sources,—from praise, blame, exhortation, 
dissuasion, and appeals to the hearers. "The inserted 
connective clauses may be either foreign or appro- 
priate to the subject. 

δ. Theex- With regard to the exordia of judicial τῇ we 
ΕΗ οἵ must assume that they are equivalent to the opening 
oratory scenes of dramas, and the exordia of epic poems ; for 
les the commencement of dithyrambic poetry resembles 
logue οἵ α demonstrative exordia,—“on account: of thee, thy 
play. _, silts, thy spoils.” But in the drama, and in opie 
tmust hoetry, the commencement is an intimation of the 
subject, that the hearer may foresee what the story is 
the object about, and that his mind may not be in suspense for 
ofthe, Whatever is indeterminate bewilders us. He then 
" ' who puts, as it were, into the hand the beginning of 
thé clue, causes him who holds it to follow on the 
story. On this account we have,— 
“Sing, muse, the wrath,” ete. 
“The man, O muse, resound,” ete, 
“This too declare; from Asia’s coasts afar, 
How upon Europe burst the mighty war.” 
And the tragedians give some insight into the plot of 
the drama, if not forthwith, as Euripides does, yet 
they give it some where at least in the opening scenes 
just as also does Sophocles ;—‘“ Polybus was my fa- 
‘ther’!” And comedy in the same way, ‘The most 
necessary busitiess of the exordium, and this is pecu- 
liar to it, is to throw some light on the end for the 
sake of which the speech is made. For which very 
reason, if this be evident, and the case a brief one, 


3 GEdipus Tyr. 74. 


q 


1 


are, fe 
'; 2. his hearer; 3: the subject; 4. and from the weariness. 
Every thing whatsoever which refers to ὦ ἰατρεύς 
away or the casting an aspersion of charac- 
fe tn lation to i oe veray But tion of 
ΝΠ er es for ἀμ, 


on a defence, whatever tends to asper- ἔτι μετ 
of character should be put first; but ΒΥ one who (5 0 
an accusation, in his peroration. And the 2 erandad- 
reason why is not indistinct; for it is necessary that versary. 
‘one who is making a defence, when he is about to in- Different 
troduce himself, should sweep away every stumbling- when 
block ; so that the prepossession against you must first plaintift 
e removed : by him, however, who raises the un- eats = 
let it be raised in winding up, 
in order that the judges may the rather recollect it. 
correctives, however, which refer to the hearer, if, ἐκ τοῦ 
are drawn out of conciliating his good will, and in- ἀκροατοῦ, 
‘flaming him with anger, and occasionally from attract- mento 


But it ought not to escape our ἃ. ΑἹ All 
whole of this is foreign to the these 
stat he woo ee ig he ἀξ 


a sort of antidotes to ennui and listlessness 
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areex- taste, and one who lends an eat to points 
franeous the subject 5 for if the hearer be not prariyerce ἡ 


to the 


subject, there is no need of exordium, except so far as to state 


the matter summarily, that, like a body, it may have 
a head. 
9. Again, the business of exciting attention is common 


Awaken- to all the divisions of a speech, wherever it may be 


ing the 


sHleation necessary ; for the audience relax their attention any 


mney 


enol son it is ridiculous to range this head at the begin- 


where rather than at the beginning. For which ret- 


aspeech. ning, when more particularly every one is at the 


‘Those 


‘who have 


summit of attention. So that, whenever it is conye- 
nient, we may use the formulary, “Lend me yout 
whole attention, for the question does not affect me 
any more than yourselves ;” and this one,—*for 
will relate to you a thing so strange, 80 wonderful, 
as you never yet heard.” But this is just what Pro- 
dicus says he used to do,—whenever the audience 
10. happen to nod, to insert, by the bye, a display of his 
penteconta-drachmial demonstration®.” But that 
these things are referred to the hearer not in his pro- 
per capacity as such, is evident ; for all create unfa- 
yourable impressions or do them away in their ex- 
ordia: as, “Ὁ king, I confess indeed, that not with 
haste,” ete.®: and again, “ Why sueh long preludes’.” 
They, too, employ exordia who have, or appear to 


thewont Have, the worse case; for it is better to pause any 
side em- .Where than on the case itself. On which account 
ple rox servants tell not what is asked them, but all the cir- 


cumstances, and make long preambles. 

1. But the means out of which we must conciliate 
have been stated, and each other point of that na- 
ture*: and, as it is well remarked by the poet, “ Grant 
that I may reach the Phoeacians a friend and object 
of their compassion ;” we ought, therefore, to aim at 

5 Prodicus professed to teach a mode of reasoning with uni- 
versal success in all descriptions of cases; the premium on 
initiation being fifty drachms, he called it Πεντηκοντάδραχμον. 
Plato in Cratyi. 

ὁ Sophocles, Amtig. 223, 

7 Euripides, Iph. in Taur. 1162, 
® See book ii. chap. 1, § 5. 


“ ἵν sl 
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these two objects. And in demonstrative orations, A compli- 
you should cause the hearer to suppose that he ie pent 
praised simultaneously with the subject, either in his the audi- 
own person or his family, or in his maxims of con- ence. 
duct, or at least somehow or other. For true it is, 

as Socrates remarks, that “To praise Athenians be- 

fore an Athenian audience is no difficult thing, how- 

ever it may be in the presence of Lacedwmonians®.” 

But the exordia of deliberative rhetoric are derived πῶς 
from those of judicial : but this species has them na- ὑέ [etm 
turally least of all the three ; for indesd the dndionos erstary 
are aware of the subject; and the case needs no ex- wante 
ordinm except 1. on account of the speaker himself ; a... 
2. or his opponent ; or 3. if the audience conceive of i,.On ac- 
the importance of the matter otherwise than he could ‘tre 


necessity for either exciting or doing away a prejudice, (ut of 
or for amplification or diminution. On account hes 
these things there is need of exordium ; 4. or other- i. To 


wise for the sake of ornament; since without it a tidhearer 
speech appears hastily got up. Of this sort was the with the 
Panecyric of Gorgias on the Eleans ; for without any ae of 
thing like the preluding display of gesture and atti- fy" For 


tude in n the Tag ahaa are ‘ie begins forthwith,—* O eats. 
CHAP. XV. 


Topics for removing Imputations to your Prejudice, 
Tovente the subject of an imputation cast upon 1: ieee 


means of removing it will be the recurring tr 
eee Sk ee oie 


® This sentiment {Se Aah ie 9, 
480. nin of te ale See etawee, Ὧν 
οἵ Socrates Gers land is Eleire Moncaeoes to 
expressed. 
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i Re any surmises prejudicial to him; for it matters not 
moving whether they be entertained in consequence of the 
able im- allegations of any one or not. So that this topic is 
presions. universally applicable. 
2. ii.Con- Another mode is, the confronting it like a point 
under litigation, [arguing] either that it is not the 
case, or is not hurtful, or not to the particular indi- 
vidual; or that it is not of such importance, or not 
unjust, or not considerable, or not disgraceful, or of 
no consequence ; for in points of this description the 
question originates: just as Iphicrates argued 
Nausicrates ; for he pleaded, that he did what the 
prosecutor alleged, and indeed hurt him, but yet did 
not act unjustly. Or confessedly acting’ unjustly he 
may offer some equivalent: 6. g. though hurtful, yet 
was it honourable ; though painful, yet was it bene- 
ficial ; by some other such expedient. 
3. iii, By | Another method is, the arguing that the anton 
extenua- merely a fault, or an error', or that it was n 
tion and such as the plea of Socrates, “that he trembled, Μὲ 
as the calumniator alleged, that he might appear an 
old man, but of necessity ; since his eighty of 
age did not overtake him of his own choice.” And 
you may attempt a commutation of motives; e. g. 
“that he did not wish to hurt, but to do this or that, 
and not what the accuser insinuated; but that it so 
happened that hurt was sustained. But that it were 
fair enough to hate him, had he acted purposely with 
a view to this taking pl lace.” 
4. ἵν. ΒΥ Another mode is, Fite considering whether the 
reerimi- prosecutor has either now or formerly, in his own 
en person, or in that of his connexions, been involved in 
cuser, the charge. Another, whether others, whom they 
5. v. BY themselves acknowledge not liable to the imputation, 
son with be also comprehended ; for instance, if he acknow- 
others, ledge an adulterer to be exempt from the charge, 
6. vi. By surely then also is this or that person. Another 
isi consists in ascertaining whether he has cast any false 
ther the imputations on others; or whether, like the party in 


1 For the distinctions between ἁμαρτήματα and ἀτυχήματα, 
see book i. chap. 15, § 16. 


re 
| 
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| the present case, any other has calumniated persons, accuser 
sooner wwithout direct imputation, any ever were hss been 
‘suspected who have yet appeared innocent. Another, calumnia- 
in raising a counter prejudice against the calumni- torbefore. 
ator; for it is absurd, if, while the man is himself το ιν BY 
yoid of credit, his words obtain it. Another, in in- counter 
whether a decision has been already made; ΕΣ 
‘as Euripides did in reply to Hygienon, who, in the tis! 
‘an action of Antidosis, accused him as being an im- has been 
person, inasmuch as exhorting to perjury he seady 
wrote,—*“ The tongue hath sworn, but the mind is 
unsworn?;” for Euripides argued, “that by bringing 
into court the decisions of the Dionysiac contest he 
acted unjustly; for there he had given, or would 
an account, should he wish to impeach him.” 
, in impeaching calumny itself, as to how 9. ix. By 


cisions foreign to the point, and that it relies not on acai 
é regres 


on the ground that, “Telamon, his father, was the ful to 


! 
5. 
j 
Z 
z 
ξ 
ξ 


᾿ 
i 


to an accuser, is, for one after 10. 

i to censure at great length, 3 Preis 
great virtues briefly, or very many to blame 
not relevant], then to censure in one pach. 
bears home upon the case. Such me= the ac- 
most and malignant; for user. 
means of one’s virtues, by - 

a man’s failings. 

ΣΟ ΡΟ, ἀὔξουρη ἐσθ iy iacear se 
meets a calumny, that, as it is i 
entire bess tana front μεν ΔΕΒ 


ξ 
Ξ 


τε δὲ 

ἘΣ 

ἫΝ 
ΕἾ 


᾿ 


Η 
“a 
F 
ξ 
ἑ 
τ 
EF 
4 
ξ 


i 
I 


Γ 
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it should be made on the better. Take, for instance, 
the fact that Diomede chose Ulysses: one will say 
. it was, “because he conceived Ulysses to be the 
bravest ;” the other, that “it was not, but because 
he alone could not become a rival, such a poltroon 
was he.” 
‘Thus much, then, on the subject of imputations. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Narration, 


1. The ΙΝ demonstrative speeches the narration is not given 
Tnepidelee in continuity, but in seattered portions ; for one must 
ticoratory Zo over the actions out of which the speech arises: 
isnot con- for a speech is a kind of compound, having one por- 
una’ tion, indeed, independent of art, [since the speaker is 
jointed, not at all the cause of the actions themselyes,] and 
another portion originating in art; and this last is 
either the showing that it is fact should it be ineredi- 
ble, or such either in character or degree, or in show- 
2. ing all these points at once. Owing to this, there are 
times when one ought not to narrate every fact sue- 
cessively ; because this mode of exposition is difficult 
to remember. From some, then, establish the cha- 
racter for courage, from others for wisdom, and from 
others for justice. The one style of narration is too 
simple; the other has the grace of variety, and is not 
8. so yoid of elegance. But you have only to awaken 
the recollection of facts well known; on which ac- 
count, many subjects will stand in no need of narra- 

tion: supposing, for instance, you would 
Achilles, because all are acquainted with his actions; 
but you must employ them at once. But in praising 
Critias, an orator. must narrate; for not many are 

juainted with his exploits. dicolously 

4, In ju- ut now le tell us, ridiculously enough, that 
sida the the wavratioh Bhoulz be rapid. And yet Tred say, 
must as did one to a baker, who inquired “whether he 


thetoric a mean is to be observed). σοῦ 
‘not narrate at too great length, just 


the party has inflicted hurt, or com- 
or that the case is of that importance = 
speaker wishes to establish; and to the 
| a Roop depen ien “And 5, and 
ἢ orator should narrate, by the bye, such incidents Dssthe 
8 conduce to his own excellence: thus, “I all along in favour 
ed to instruct them in what was just, bidding them of the 
to abandon their children,”—or, to the villany ᾿ 
other party ;— “—but he replied to me, that a 
- he might be he should have other children.” 
ich, says, was the reply of the Egyp- : 
ians on their revolting! Or whatever is pleasing 
¢ ot tna he mer wl nr The 
the points for dispute being, either that it 
' ken lac of nit barf or ot unjust oF a δ΄ 
ints he 
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‘ing moral character we ascertain from knowing of 
Purpose. this is; and of what kind the deliberate cho 
from being acquainted with its proposed end. 
the doctrines of mathematics have no r 
racter, for neither have they deliberate choice ; and 
this for that they have not the influence of 
but the Socratic discourses [have this pest 
9. they treat concerning subjects of this 
i, Bynar- those things convey a notion of pets 
Fitiom of consequent upon the several characters; δ, ΝΣ 
comitant “ Whilst saying this he began to hasten off” 
cireum- this manifests a hardihood and rusticity of character. 
ERS And be cautious not to speak coldly a3 from ae 
spe derstanding merely, as orators do now-a: 
yith feel as though from the deliberate choice 4, Pet for I 
wished and deliberately preferred this ; and if 1 
fit nothing by it, then it is the more hon tf 
for the one is characteristic of ἃ prudent, the other 
΄ of a good man: since [the proposed end] of the pru- 
dent consists in pursuing the expedient; of a good 
man, in pursuing what is honourable. And should 
any circumstance be incredible, you must subjoin the 
reason; as Sophocles does. He furnishes an exam- 
ple in the Antigone, that she mourned more for her 
brother than for a husband or children ; for these, if 
lost, might again be hers. 
“ But father now and mother both being lost, 
other's name can never be taild again 
2 See the next chapter, § 8. 
στο 
e 
felts Ἢ Pericles does when alluding to the morose yee 
the Lacedemonians, a process which, though ingenious, 
one Which is will ropalated by the understanding, See Nich. 
Eth, book ii. chap. 2, 8, etc. 
4 "That is, ee speak from the dictates of the under- 
deliberate choice. 


ε | _ el 
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But if you should have no reason to offer, then avow 
gee are well aware that you speak what ex- 
ceeds belief but that such is your nature:” for the 
world discredit a man’s doing any thing voluntarily, 
Tree what is expedient. 
draw your remarks out of those things 10. Let 
are indicative of the passions ; narrating both {32 παν 
their attendant circumstances, and those which the παθητι- 
audience know, and which attach peculiarly either to κή, 
‘the himself or his adversary :—“ He, having 
seowled at me, departed.” And as Zschines said 
of “that whistling and snapping his fin- 
Ὁ for they have a tendency to persuade: 
these things which they know, become 
indices of that which they do not know. Such in- 
‘stances one may get in abundance out of Homer :— 
“Thus Penelope spoke, and the old woman coreted 
her face with her hands?:” for those who are 


insinuate yourself as a person of a certain character, 
in order that they may look upon you as one of 
such a description, and your adversary [as the re- 
verse]: but beware of observation as you do it. And 
that it is easy to effect this we may observe in those 
~ who report any thing to us; for respecting the com- 
aaunication (οἱ which as yet we know nothing), we 


119. See the reply of Robert Duke of Normandy to 
‘Rufus, ‘himself for allowing him to get water 
daring siege at St. Michael :—“ How am I to blame? 
nf our brother to die of thirst, what other 
‘we if we had lost him?” Lord Lyttleton, vol. i. p. 111. 

I. on he at the same 


1. Proof 
ἴα judicial 
oratory: 
four? 
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still catch a kind of guess’, But the narration must 
be carried on in different parts, and, in some iu- 
stances, even at the commencement. ᾿ 

But in deliberative speeches narration occurs least 


‘used Of all, because no one narrates respecting what is yet 


to be: if, however, there should be any narration, it 
will be respecting things which have 

ed, that the recollection of them having been awak- 
ened, the judges may determine better on the future; 
the orator either reprehending or praising them: but 
he is not then performing the functions proper to him 
as an adviser. If, however, the thing narrated be 
incredible, see you promise to state a reason for it 
immediately®, and to submit it to whom they please: 
like the Jocasta of Carcinus in his Gidipus, who al- 
ways keeps promising when he who was seeking out 
her son inquires of her: and the Hamon of So- 
phoeles"®, 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Proof. 


Proor should be demonstrative; and the points of 
dispute being four, you must demonstrate by. [pro= 
ducing proof respecting the particular point δὲ iesue: 
thus, if the adversary question the fact, you must at 
the telal produce. pecof of thi point above ὑπο 
should it be that he did xo harm, then of that point ; 


' and so should he ufge that the action is not of the 


importance supposed, or that it was done justly: [and 
it must be done in the latter cases] exactly in the 
same way as if the inquiry were respecting the mat- 


* See the Trachiniw of Sophocles, verse 869, where part of 
the Chorus conjecture, from the dejected looks of the nurse as 
she approaches, that some calamity is about to be announced. 

“9 An instance of this occurs in the statement of finance 
which Pericles laid before the Athenians, to substantiate the 
hopes which he had held out to them. ‘Thueyd. ii. 13, 

ἴθ᾽ See the Antigone, 635, etc, 


this sin- 2. iv, The 
guilty !; moral 


Bat, in deoonseative thtora, smpliestion, for το 


itis: 

And it will be well for him to observe whether any ταν ας the 

τον oni ee eee for 
adversary ; for tl appear as so m: con- “a 

‘incing proofs that he is false in the caso of the other SP=t°t, 

‘more important statements. 

And example is best adapted to deliberative rhe- 5. Exam- 
torie; while enthymem is more peculiar to judicial‘, Ple best 
For the former is relative to the future; so that out it, ἢ 
of what has been heretofore, we needs must adduce 

‘what is or is not mat- 


at a 


for there is some limit on the score 
“Oh friend, since you have 
prudent man would®;” but 

3. 7, Noron such a quality. Neither 


than the premises out of which they de 
8. Norto And when you would excite any passion, 
excite any ploy an enthymem 5 for either it will expel 
or pas- Sion, or the enthymem will be uttered to n 
sions. _- for the emotions which happen at the same 
each other, and either cancel or render one 
other feeble. Neither when one aims at 
with the effect of character, onght he at all 
at the same time at enth: οι 
possesses neither an air of character, nor 
9. But choice, But a speaker should employ m 4 
meee: io, narration and in proof; for it has an expr 
of character:—* Yes ; I delivered it, even 
that One baght ioe easel fi 
‘And if one speak’ with s view 10 extite, pessoa 
“And injured though I be, yet I do not repent; 
for the gain, indeed, is on his side, bahia 


Seales respecti the past, which has already become 
jae of ον science, even to diviners, as 
oratory. the Cretan used to say; for he did not exercise his 
ΓΝ art of divination respecting things yet to be, but 
respecting those which had already n 
Gaudi, τῶν hic δίς εγροῶθὶ again, in j questions, 
5. The words of Menelaus to Pisistratus, the son of 
ou iv. 204, ‘The force of the illustration here 
lo 
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ive 
none, for instance, in reference to an adversary, or 
ing one’s self, or in order to excite passion®; toresmnot 
1 possesses these opportunities least of all the digress so 
three branches, unless it depart from its proper pro- “- 


Ε 
, 


But 
ΝΟ away 6 episode, as Iso- 
does, for he all along 
i A 

‘of something to say,” is nothing more nor less 
than this: for if he be speaking of Achilles, he 
praises Peleus, then Zacus, then his goddess mother, 
and so, too, valour in the abstract ; or he does some- 
errs et thep in thin train . 

the language of one who possesses proof, 12. Ifyou 

should be both fraught with the impress of charac- hive a 
ter, and fitted to convey the proof. But if you pos- spak 
τσ Job dt convey κα impceesionsol =e 
your character ; and the show of goodness more befits $4.07" 
ἃ virtuous man, than accuracy of speech. 


of as many as produce reductio ad absurdum, it is tative en 
more plain that a conclusion has really been arrived {tymems 
at; for opposites, when set by each other, are more than con- 
clearly recognised. firmative: 


it 


an 


? 
z 


na 


it away, and drawing opposite inferences 
ver particularly. should his iments have b 
ts, received. For just as one’s mind does not ὁ 
receive a person on whom a slur has been previ 
3 in the same way neither does it fe 
to a speech, if the opposite speaker appear 
spoken truly. It is necessary, ihen torches 
in the hearer’s mind for the intended speech ; 
will be gained if you sweep away objections: τ 
fore a speaker, having combated either all, or the 
most important, or the most approved arguments of 
his adversary, or those which readily admit a con- 
trary inference, is in this way to substantiate his 
own case :— vr 
5 ie Sate oe Coa 
Pa ek τ ee ἀσ δ 
Bor dean an Ae 
In this she first ebacni ce! the mostly point — 
Thus much, then, of proof. 
But 7am alt neers τόνδ 


eae dich 61,2. 
2 Sontbus Those of ΒΕ τὴ αι bob, here Hiss) 
ing th fence mado y He lens lays hot of that 
cnn tovmrarpetn rents ofr three goddesses | 
instrumental er abana eC Reet 
ξυτ στον, μον τὰ be percotved ieee 


ἢ 
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respectig ‘ther is invidious, thespeak- 
prolixity, cc's "iy wieder cs 


oe for he Se nna ate : 
man ss cae gare pant eget “There is 


fa, ΚΙ regard not the wealth of Gyges;” and 
5 introduces Hamon pleading in behalf of 
Antigone to his father, as though another character 


it is necessary sometimes to alter the form of 17. En- 
eS epthymems, and to make them into maxims!0; ‘ymems 
ἘΣ uate On pl eae 
Yet successful 5 for thus will be atered 
” But, in enthymematie μα μπᾶ, 

“rlplaies persons ought then to be recon- 
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interrogation, it is the happiest time 1. Inter- 
it when an admission has been 


See book ii, chap. 21, ᾧ 2 


Saas 


8. 
ταν asin 


nent must general opinion. 
ο Fourthly, when he may not be able to rid 
“4, of the question otherwise than by a sop 

iy. When swer : for if he answer or way, that it is, 

wereduee nog, or partly is, and partly is nol,—or, one way it 

παρ ἕν, is, another way is not; the hearers hoot him off, 

sophisti- ing at a loss for his meaning. Ν 

ag ‘Under any other circumstances do not attempt in~ — 
terrogation ; for should the party interrogated start — 
an objection to the question, you appear to have 
been overcome : since it is not possible to put many 
questions by reason of the imbecility of the hearer. 
On which account we ought, as much as possible, to 
compress even our enthymems. — es 
But one must give his answers to equi 

mais, tions with a distinction', and not concisel 

cal ques- What seems a contradiction, by directly of 

fg rm explanation in the reply, before the itor 

PN fm put the next succeeding question, or draw the 

CT alas he aims at; for it is no 


’ See the anene of ont Saou to the expan gustan of 
the Pharisees,—" What thinkest thou? Is it ) give 
‘tribute unto Cesar, or not?” Matt. xxii. 17—22,. | 
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on what the speech turns. Be this, however, 
the means of answering, clear to us from the 
And as to a party drawing his conclusion, 6. iii. By 
question luce that conclusion, you are to 
the cause: as Sophocles, when questioned by “ 
> “Whether it had been his opinion, as it 
had of the other commissioners, to establish the four 
hundred,” acknowledged that it had.—*But how,” 
‘rejoined the other, “seemed it not to you to be 
wrong?” He said it did. “Did you not, then, do 
that which was wrong?” “ Yes, ἔχοι.» replied 
he, “for I had no better alternative.” And as the 
‘ian, when called to an account respecting 
his ephorship, on having the question put, “ Whether 
the rest appeared to him to have perished justly,” 
said they did. “Then,” retorted the other, “did you 
eee escaio tnige 28) ?” And when he 
that he had, “Would not you also,” 
“asked the other, “justly perish?” “No, indeed,” 
said he, “for they did this on a bribe; I did not, but 
merely from judgment.” ‘Wherefore one ought not No Bo gure: 
after the conclusion to put a further question, nor to tion to be 
‘put, interrogatively, the conclusion itself, unless the bape 
truth lies abundantly on our side. clusion, 
But with respect to Ridicule, inasmuch as it seems 7. Ridi- 
to possess a kind of use in disputation?, and as “one ἜΡΟΝ 
ought,” says Gorgias, “to mar the grave earnestness 
of our oye tar ie and his ridicule by sober 
making the remark justly enough,—it 
stated in the Poetic? how many species of 
lee there ws: whereof, some befit the gentle- 
‘man, others do not: so that each must see to it that 
ν peeks that which befits himself. But the playing 
‘man off is more gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for 
Pestienad luces the ridicule for his own sake, 
‘the buffoon for that of another. 


i 


ae 


a) 


“Ridiculum acri 
a ΛΝ Hon, Sat. i, 10, 14. 
Nasties 1,629. 
| 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Peroration. 


Died ‘Tue peroration is composed of four things sof get- 
of ting the hearer favourable to one’s self, and ill-dis- 
conta posed towards the adversary; and of amy 
τὸ "ΠΝ ae oxtzeansen: and of placing the hearer under the 
& influence of the passions ; and of awakening his re- 
iii, collection. 
= iv. For after showing yourself to be on the right side, 
must in- and your adversary on the wrong, it naturally follows 
cline the to praise and blame, and to give the last finish. And 
hearers one of two things the speaker ought to aim at, either 
favour- ἘΞ 
ably. to show that he is good relatively to them, [the audi- 
ence,] or is so absolutely; and that the other ἀρῆς 
is bad, either relatively to them, or absolutely. And 
the elements, out of which one ought to get up ‘per- 
sons as of such characters, have been stated ; 
whence one should establish them as bad, and whence 
2. ii, We as good. Next to this, these points having been 
sige aur already shown, it follows naturally to amplify or 
Kimiuish, diminish: for the facts must needs be acknowledged, 
if one be about to state their quantity; for the in- 
crease of bodies is from substances previously exist- 
ing. But the elements, out of which one must 
amplify and diminish, are above set forth. 
3. iii, We Next to this, the facts being clear both as to their 
Uivte Mature and degree, it follows that we excite the 
hearers, hearer to passion; such as are, pity, terror, anger, 
hatred, envy, emulation, and contentiousness: the 
elements of these also have been stated above. 
4, iv. We 80 that it merely remains to awaken a recollection 
iinten of What has been before stated. And this we are to 
tho me- do here, in the way in which some erroneous teach- 
mory. ers say we should in the exordium: for in order that 
the facts may be readily perceived, they bid us state 
them frequently. Now there [in the exordium] in- 
deed we ought to state the case at full, in order that 
it may not be unknown to the hearer upon what the 


=e i 
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trial turns; here, however, [in the peroration,] 
merely the means by which it has been proved, and 
that summarily. 

"The commencement of the peroration will be, that 5. The 
fone has made good what he undertook ; so that it will Be"o™ 
be to be stated, as well what one has adduced, as for assertthat 
what reasons. And it is expressed either by means the ora- 
of a juxtaposition with the adversary’s statements ; pave 
and draw the comparison either between every point his point. 
whatsoever, which both have stated relative to the He must 
same thing; or else not by adirect opposition. “He, δία argu- 
indeed, on this subject said so and so; but I so and ments 


80, and for such reasons.” Or, by a kind of banter- cig 


not the other point!” Or by interrogation :—“What ini, 
has not been fully proved on my side?” or, “ What terroge- 
has this man established?” ποκα in this way, tion. 
then, must the speaker conclude, or he must, in 
ae order, so state his reasoning as it was origin- 

ly stated ; ‘and, again, if he pleases, he may state 
albert that of the adversary’s speech. And, for 6, The 
the close, the style without connectives is becoming, Pes 
in order that it may be a peroration, not an oration!: suitable 
I have spoken,—you have heard,—the case is in tothe per 
your hands,—pronounce your decision ?. ς 


2 See the conclusion of Lysias’ oration against Eratosthenes. 

2 It cannot fail of being observed how neatly Aristotle em- 
ploys this his concluding chapter, as at once an illustration of 
the subject and a furewell to the reader. 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 


BOOK I—CHAP, I. 
» 


That Rhetorick is an Art isting not only in moving 
the Passions of the Judge ; but LRG 
nnd hat the rk Ὁ 


We see that all men naturally are able in some sort to accuse 
md excuse: some by chance; but some method, This 
nethod may be discovered : and to discover Method is all one 
vith teaching an Art. If this Art consisted in Criminations 
taly, and the skill to stir up tho Judges, Anger, Ency, Fear, 
Pity, or other affections; a Rhetorician in well ordered Com- 
tonwealths and States, where it is forbidden to digress from 
he cause in hearing, could have nothing at all to say. For 


It consisteth therefore chiefly in Proofs; which are 
wees? oo κιος being Slagiomes, 8 Login it he 


a 
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would observe the difference between a plain Syllogisme, and 
an Enthymeme, (which is a Rhetoricall Syllogisme,) would 
make the best Rhetorician. For all Syllogismes and Inferenca 
belong properly to Logick; whether they infer truth or pro- 
bability: and because without this Art it would often come to 
pass, that evil men by the advantage of natural abilities, would 
carry an evil cause against a good ; it brings with it at least 
this profit, that making the pleaders even in skill, it leaves 
the odds only in the merit of the cause. Besides, ordinarily 
those that are Judges, are neither patient, nor capable of long 
Scientifical proofs, drawn from the principles through many 
Syllogismes ; and therefore had need to be instructed by the 
Rhetoricall, and shorter way. Lastly, it were ridiculous, to 
be ashamed of being vanquished in exercises of the body, and 
not to be ashamed of being inferior in the vertue of well ex- 
pressing the mind. 


CHAP. II. 
δ The Definition of Rhetorick. 


RHETORICK, is that Faculty,-by which we understand what 
will serve our turn, concerning any Subject to win belief in 
the hearer. 

Of those things that beget belief ; some require not the help 
of Art; as Witnesses, Evidences, and the like, which we in- 
vent not, but make use of; and some require Art, and are in- 
vented by us. 

The belief that proceeds from our Invention, comes partly 
from the behaviour of the speaker ; partly from the passions 
of the hearer: but especially from the proofs of what we 
alledge. . 

Proofs are, in Rhetorick, either Examples, or Enthymemes, 
as in Logick, Inductions, or Syllogismes. For an Example 
is a short Induction, and an Enthymeme a short Syllogisme ; 
out of which are left as superfluous, that which is supposed 
to be necessarily understood by the hearer; to avoid pro- 
lixity, and not to consume the time of publick business need- 
lessly '. 


1 And it might be added, in order to gratify the pride of the auditor 
by leaving it to him to supply the deficiency. 
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CHAP. III. 
the several kinds of Orations : and of the Principles of Rhetorick. 


all Orations, the Hearer does either hear only ; or judge also. 
If he hear only, that’s one kind of Oration, and is called De- 


ae earn Se eit. of St whjch Je to enti 
‘that which is 
Tf of that which i to to come, there's another kind of Oration, 
᾿ - το ὐοηπγνν th third kind of Oration, 
wi is past; then ’tis a 
called Judicial. 


So there are three kinds of Orations ; Demonstrative, Ju- 
Deliberative. 
Pee To the Demonstra- 


the Present; To the Judicial, the Past; and to the De- 
mars mec One 


And their proper 
ches eens on Be 
gine le gry mean Un- 
le. 
ofit ‘0 fust, or 


Honourable, or 
ples of Boras ont of whic Σ σεν 


= ‘be drawn; are the common Opinions bi aoa rand ΤᾺ con- 
Profitable, fust, and Unjust 
Ε Poca a ints in the 


, where 


δ κων ond nating ye don 


suri we Disa 
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done; and and not to. 
what le ἘΤΑ ΤΣ ΠΣ 
applyed to the thing in question ; as what 
Tel geo har mor prota ίαυκα 


CHAP. IV. 7 


Of the Subject of Deliberatives ; and the Abilities that are required 
s Wie that will deliberate of Business of Stator 


Ix Deliberatives there are to be considered the Subject, where- 
in, and the Ends whereto the Orator exhorteth, or from which 
shorteth. 


he del 

The Subject is always something in our own power, the 
knowledge whereof belongs not to Rhetorick, but for the most 
part to the Politicks; and may be referred in a manner to 
ee five heads. 

Of levying of Money. Τὸ which point he that will speak 

aon ought to do, ought to know before-hand, the revenue of 
the State, how much it is, and wherein it consisteth ; and also 
how great are the necessary charges and expences of the same, 
This Peistlecens is gotten partly by a man’s own experience, 
partly b relations, and accounts in writing. 

Of Peace Peace and War. Concerning which the Counsellor 
or ἘΝ ὀτόναη ought to know the strength of the Common- 
wealth ; how much it both now is, and hereafter may be: and 
wherein that power consisteth. Which knowledge is gotten, 
partly by experience, and relations at home; and partly by the 
sight of wars, and of their events abroad. 

3. Of the Safeguard of the Country. Wherein he only is 
aa to give counsell, that knows the forms, and number, and 

Mt Of Provision, "Wherein to speak well, 

233 Oy rein to it is necessary 
for a man to know what is sufficient to maintain the State; 
what Commodities they have at home growing; what they 
must fetch in through need; and what they may carry out 
Hoongh abundance. oe 

Of making Laws. To which is necessary so mi 
μαι oe Civil Philosophy, as to know what are the several 
kinds of Governments ; and by what means, either from with- 


."5. a 
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“ τϑεχυλρκρενίκῳ, αὐ past, by History ; and part- 


to him that will speak in a Councell of State, there 
necessary this; History, Sight of Wars, Travel, Know- 
of the Revenue, Expences, Forces, Havens, 
and Provisions in the State he lives in; and what is 
for that State, either to export or import. 


CHAP. V. 
ee Oe i Cece τωι ὃ 
or in Propundetherely 


for wera riches, or any thing in general general estimation, 
Children. Which is also publick and 
when there is much youth in the State en- 
i namely of she body, Cpe ppiceaiibra A 
and dexterity: Of the mind, valour, and temperance). 
vate, when a man hath many such Children, both Male and 
Female, The vertues commonly respected in Women, are of 
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eset such things as all, or most men, or wise men 


a Coens Which is, the gl ‘bene; or being able 
to benefit others. To benefit ἀπο ie pts i 


not etsily had, to another man’s safety, or riches, The pare parts 
of Honour are, Sacrifices, Monuments, Rewards, 

of places, Precedence, Sepulchres, Statues, publick Pensions, 
Adorations, Presents. 

6. Health. Which is the being free from Diseases, with 
strength to use the body. 

7. Beauty. Which is to different different. To 
Youth, strength of body, and sweetness oF aspect, To Full 
Men, strength of body fit for the Wars, and Countenance sweet, 
with a mixture of Terror, To Old Men, strength enough for 
necessary labours, with a Countenance not displeasing. 

8. Strength. Which is the ability to move any thing at 
pleasure of the Mover. To move, is to pull, to put off, to lift, 
to thrust down, to press together, 

9, Stature. Which is then just, when a man in height, 
breadth, and thickness of body doth so eaceed the most, as ne- 
vertheless it be no hindrance to the quickness of his motion. 

10. Good old Age. Which is, that which comes late, and 
with the least trouble. 

11. Many and good Friends. Which is, to have many that 
will do for his sake that which they think will be for his good. 

12. Prosperity. Which is, to have all, or the most, or the 
greatest of those goods which we attribute to Fortune, 

13. Vertue. Which is then to be defined, when we speak 
of Praise. 

These are the grounds from whence we exhort. 

Dehortation is from the contraries of these. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Colnurs or common Opinions concerning Good and Evil, 


In Deliberatives, the Principles, or Elements from whence we 
draw our Proofs, are common Opinions concerning Good and 
Evil. And these Principles are either Absolute, or Com- 

parative. And those that are Absolute, are either Disputable, 
or Indisputable. 
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The Indisputable Principles ave such as these : 

Good, is that which we love for it self. 

And that, for which we love somewhat else. 

And that which all things desire. 

And that to every man which his reason dictates. 

And that, which when we have, we are well, or satisfied. 

And that which satisfies. 

And the Cause or Effect of any of these. 

And that which preserves any of these. 

And that which keeps off, or destroys the contrary of any 
of these. 

Also to take the Good, and reject the Evil, is Good. 

And to take the greater Good, rather than the less; and 
the lesser Evil, rather than the greater. 

Further, all Vertues are Good. 

And Pleasure. 

And all things Beautiful. 

And Justice, Valour, Temperance, Magnanimity, Magnifi- 
cence; and other like Habits. Tote 

And Health, Beauty, Strength, ete. 

And Riches. 

And Friends. 

And Honour, and Glory. κ 

And Ability to say or do; also Towardliness, Will, and the 


And whose contrary is Good for our Enemies. 
‘And whose contrary our Enemies are glad of. 


praised. 
it which even our Enemies and evil men praise. 
eee 
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And that which depends on our own Will. 

And that which is proper for us to do. 

And what no man else can do. 

And whatsoever is Extraordinary. 

And what is suitable. 

And that which wants a little of being at an end. 
And what we hope to master. 

And what we are fit for. 

And what evil men do not. 

And what we love to do. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Colours, or common Opinions concerning Good and ‘Evil, 
comparatively. 


THE Colours of Good comparatively depend partly upon the 
following Definitions of Comparatives. 

1. More, is so much, and somewhat besides. 

2. Less, is that, which and somewhat else is so much. 

3. Greater and more in number are laid only Comparatively 
to Less, and Fewer in number. 

4. Great and Little, Many and Few, are taken Compara- 
tively to the Most of the same kind. So that Great and Many, 
is that which exceeds; Little and Few, is that which is ex 
ceeded by the Most of the same kind. 

Partly from the precedent Definitions of Good absolutely. 


Common Opinions concerning Good 
Comparatively, then, are these. 


Greater Good is Many, than fewer, or one of those many. 

And Greater is the kind, in which the greatest is greater 
than the greatest of another kind. And greater is that Good 
than another good, whose kind is greater than another's kind. 

And Greater is that from which another Good follows ; 
than the Good which follows. 

And of two which exceed a third, Greater is that which 
exceeds it most. 

And that which causes the greater Good. 

And that which proceeds from a greater Good. 

And Greater is that which is chosen for it self, than that 
which is chosen from somewhat else. 


r 


i 
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And the end Greater than that which is not the end. 
‘And that which less needs other things, than that which 


more. 
And that which is independent, than that which is depend- 
ΠΣ the gains then vow the Bogianlg 

‘inning, not ‘inning. 

[Seeing the Beginning is a greater Good, or Evil, than 
that which is not the Beginning ; and the End, than that 
which is not the End; One may argue from this Colour 
Doth ways: as Leodamas against Chabrias, would have 


the Actor more to blame than the Advisor; and against ὁ: 


Callistratus, the Advisor more than the Actor.] 
And the Cause, than not the Cause. 


And Vertue than not Vertue, a greater Good. Vice, than 
Vice, a greater Evil. 

And greater Good, or Evil is that, the effects whereof are 
Honourable or more Shameful. 

its of greater Vertues, or Vices. 

the Excess whereof is more tolerabl , a greater Good. 
ae things which may with more honour be desired. 
those 


: 
ξ 
ἕ 


desire of better things. 


EEE 


which is more, than that which is less delightful. 
which is more, than that which is less honourable, . 
which we would have for our selves and Friends, 
the contrary a greater Evil. 

ich is Lasting, than that which is not Lasting. 
Firm, than that which is not Firm. 


| 
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And what many desire, than what few. 

And what the Adversary, or Judge confesseth to be greater. 
is greater. 

And Common than not Common. 

And not Common than Common. 

And what is more Laudable. 

And that which is more Honoured, a greater Good. 

And that which is more Punished, a greater Evil. 

And both Good and Evil divided than undivided, appear 
greater. 

And Compounded than Simple, appear greater. 

And that which is done with Opportunity, Age, Place, 
Time, Means disadvantagious, greater than otherwise. 

And that which is natural, than that which is attained unto. 

And, the same part of that which is great, than of that 
which is less. 

And that which is nearest to the end designed. 

And that which is Good or Evil to ones self, than that 
which is simply so. 

And possible, than not possible. 

And that which comes toward the end of our Life. 

And that which we do really, than that which we do for show. 

And that which we would be, rather than what we would 
seem to be. 

And that which is good for more purposes, is the greater 
Good. 

And that which serves us in great necessity. 

And that which is joyned with less trouble. 

And that which is joyned with more delight. 

And of the two, that which added to a “third, makes the 
whole the greater. 

And that which having, we are more sensible of. 

And in every thing, that which we most esteem. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the several Kinds of Governments. 


Because Hortation and Dehortdtion concern the Common- 
wealth, and are drawn from the Elements of Good and Evil; 
as we have spoken of them already in the Adstract, so we 
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must speak of them also in the Concrete; that is, of what is 
Good or Evil to each sort of Commonwealth in special. 
The Government of a Commonwealth, is either Democracy, 
cess or Oligarchy, or ‘Monarchy. 
Democracy is that, wherein all men with equal right, are 
preferred to the highest Magistracy by Lot. 
is that, wherein the highest Magistrate is 
, chosen out of those, that had the best education, according to 
what the ἀνα prescribe for best. 
Oligarchy is that, where the highest istrate is chosen 
for wealth. . te ae 
Monarchy is that, wherein one man hath the Government of 
all; which Government, if he limit by Law, is called King- 
dom; if by his own will, Tyranny. 
The end of Democracy, or the Peoples Government, is 


The end of Oligarchy, is the riches of those that govern. 
op sae Aristocracy is good Laws, and good ordering of 


The end of Monarchy, or Kings, is the safety of the People, 

ee ee i ee on 
Good therefore, in each sort of Government is that which 

eonduceth to these their ends. 

And because belief is not gotten only by proofs, but also 
from manners; the manners of each sort of Commonwealth 
ought to be well understood I Prselge Parte. 
swade or diswade in matter of State. Their manners may be 
ees Bas dents and their designs by their ends; and 

Son elle oe peor ape But of this 
more accurately in the Politicks. 
CHAP. IX. 
Of the Colours of Honourable and Dishonourable, 
ue meremeniogsiee Orction, the mabiech mhartal daslients, 
Se iooevile wa fs are to be drawn the Elements 
Horas Dake oA ἘΣ 
place we anticipate the second way ing 
Pa et enline reget ree, 
ie tees toe ieicolpe) tesinee κοιρόα, ALT 
depends still upon the same Principles. Which are these : 


᾿. . 
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Honourable, is that, which we love for itself, and is withal 
laudable. 

And that Good, which pleaseth us only because ’tis Good, 

And Vertue. 

Vertue is the faculty of getting and preserving that which 
is Good; and the faculty of doing many, and great things 


well. 
The kinds of it are these; 

1. Justice; which is a Vertwe whereby every man obtains 
what by Law is his. 

2. Fortitude; which is a Vertue by which a man carries 
himself Honourably, and according to the Laws, in time of 
danger. 

pe Teanerance ; which is a Vertue whereby a man Governs 
himself in matter of pleasure according to the Law. 

4, Liberality; which is a Vertue, by which we benefit 
others in matter of money. 

5. Magnanimity ; which is a Vertue, by which a man is apt 
to do great benefits. 

6, Magnificence ; which is a Vertue, by which a man is apt 
to be at great cost. 

7. Prudence; which is an Intellectual Vertue, by which a 
man is able to deliberate well concerning any Good leading to 

And Honourable, are the Causes, and effects of things 
Honourable. 

And the Works of Vertue. 

‘And the signs of Vertue. 

And those actions, the reward whereof is Honour. 

And the reward whereof is rather Honour, than Money. 

And that which we do not for our own sakes. 

‘And what we do for our Countries good, neglecting our own. 

And those things are Honourable, which good of them- 
selves, are not so to the Owner. 

And those things which happen to the dead, rather than to 
the living. 

And what we do for other men, especially for Benefactors. 

‘And bestowing of Benefits. 

And the contrary of those things we are ashamed of. 

And those things which men strive for earnestly, but with- 
out fear of Adversary. 
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And of the more Honourable and better men, the Vertues 
are more Honourable. 

And more Honourable are the vertues that tend to other 
mens benefit, than those which tend to ones own. 

And Honourable are those things which are Just. 

And stent is Honourable. 


And those things which hay not to the living. 

And things that excel. ‘figs 

And what none can do but we. 

And possessions we reap no profit by. 

‘And those things which are had in honour particularly in 
several places. 
And the signs of praise. 

‘And to have nothing of the servile, mercenary, or mechanick. 

And that which seems Honourable ; Namely such as follow. 

Vices confining upon Vertue. 

And the extreams of Vertues. 

And what the Auditors think Honourable. 

‘And that which is in estimation. ‘ 

And that which is done according to custom. 

Besides, in a Demonstrative Oration, the Orator must shew, 
that he whom he praiseth, did what fe praiseth unconstrain- 

, and willingly. 
he does so, who does the same often. ha 

Praise, is speech, declaring the ‘itude a Vertue, 
Action, or Work. Ἐξ sem 

Bat to praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, is 
a circular proof. 

To Magnify and to Praise, differ in themselves, as Felicity 
and Vertue. For Praise declares a mans Vertue ; and Mag- 

y declares his Felicity. 
is a kind of inverted Precept. For to say, Do it be- 


Smal se Re ties But to say, He is good because 

An Orator ἘΠ προ sik wa ns τὸς fee δὲ Aas 
cation ; such as these : 

‘He was the first that did it. 


‘The only man that did it. 
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The special man that did it. 

He did it with disadvantage of time. 

He did it with little help. 

He was the cause, that the Law ordained Rewards and 
Honours for such Actions. 

Further, he that will praise a Man, must compare him 
with others; and his actions with the actions of others; 
especially with such as are renowned. 

And Amplification is more proper to a Demonstrative Ora- 
tion, than to any other. For here the Actions are confessed ; 
and the Orators part is only this, to contribute unto them 
Magnitude and Luster. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Accusation and Defence, with the Definition of Injury. 


In a Judicial Oration, which consists in Accusation and De- 
fence, the thing to be proved is, that Injury has been done: 
and the heads from wherce the proofs are to be drawn, are 
these three : 
1. The causes that move to Injury. 
2. The Persons apt to do Injury. 
3. The Persons obnoxious, or apt to suffer Injury. 
An Injury is a voluntary offending of another man contra- 
ry to the Law. 
Voluntary is that which a man does with knowledge, and 
without compulsion. 
~ The causes of Voluntary Actions are Intemperance, and a 
Vicious disposition concerning things Desirable. As the Co- 
vetous man does against the Law, out of an intemperate desire 
of Money. 
All Actions proceed either from the doers disposition, or 
not. 
Those that proceed not from the Doers disposition are such 
as he does by Chance, by Compulsion, or by Natural necessity. 
Those that proceed from the Doers disposition, are such as 
he does by Custom, or upon Premeditation, or in Anger, or 
out of Intemperance. 
By Chance are said to be done those things whereof neither 
the Cause, nor the Scope is evident; and which are done nei- 
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orderly, nor always, nor most commonly after the same 
_ By Nature are said to be done those things, the Causes 
whereof are in the Doer; and are done orderly, and always, 
or for the most part after the same manner. 
ion are done those things, which are against 
the ite, and Ordination of the Doer. 
By those Actions are said to be done, the Cause 
whereof is this, that the Doer has done them often. 
Premeditation ave said to be done those things which 
are for profit, as the End, or the way to the End. 
In Anger are said to be done those things which are done 


with a to Revenge. 
Ont of Intemperance are said to be done those things which 


The Colours of Profitable are already set down. 
The Colours of that which is Pleasing follow next. 


CHAP. ΧΙ. 
Of the Colours, or Common Opinions concerning Pleasure. 


PLEASURE is a sudden and sensible motion of the Soul, 
towards that which is Natural. 
Grief is the Contrary. 
Pleasant therefore is that, which is the cause of such motion. 
And to return to ones own Nature. 
And Customes. 


as Saal Contentions, The contrary whereof, Ease, 


Pleasant, 
also is to which we have an appetite. 


and 
ENE ie things to which we have an appetite upon per- 
mor Reason. " 
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And those things we remember, whether they pleased, or | 
displeased, then when they were present. 

And the things we hope for. 

And Anger. 

And to be in Love. 

And Revenge. 

And Victory. Therefore, 

Also contentious Games ; as Tables, Chess, Dice, Tennis, etc. 

And Hunting. 

And Suits in Law. 

And Honour and Reputation amongst men in Honour and 
Réputation. 

And to Love. 

And to be Beloved and Respected. . 

And to be Admired. ‘ 

And to be Flattered. ; 

And a Flatterer: (for he seems ‘both to love and admire). 

And the same thing often. 

And Change, or Variety. 

And what we return to afresh. 

And to learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do Good. 

And to receive Good. 

And to help up again one that’s fallen. 

And to finish that which is unperfect. 

And Imitation. 

And therefore the Art of Painting. 

And the Art of Carving Images. 

And the Art of Poetry. 

And Pictures and Statues. 

And other Mens Dangers, so they be near. 

And to have escaped hardly. 

And things of a kind please one another. 

And every one himself. 

And one’s own pleases him. 

And to bear Sway. 

And to be thought Wise. 

And to dwell upon that which he is good at. 

And ridiculous Actions, Sayings, and Persons. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Presumptions of Injury draton from the Persons that do it: or 
i St mcr ὃ pf Persons 


Or the Causes which move to ὍΘΕ nee Profit and 
Pleasure, has been already spoken, Chap. 6, ; 
It follows next to speak of pK ABA apt to do 


‘The Doers of Injury are, 

Such as think they can do it. 

Fe such as think to be undiscovered when they have 
ne it. 

And such as think, though they be discovered, they shall 
not be called in question for it. 

And such as think, though they be called in question for it, 
that their Mulct will be less than their Gain, which either 
themselves or their Friends receive by the Injury, 

Able to do Injury are, 

Sach as are Eloquent. 

And such as are practised in Business. 

And such as have skill in Process. 

And such as have many Friends. 

And Rich Men. 

And such as have Rich Friends; or Rich Servants; or 
Rich Partners. 

Undiscovered when they have done it, are, 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes whereof they are 
accused : as Feeble Slaughter: Poor, and not Beautiful 
‘Men, Adultery. 

And such as one would think could not chuse but be dis- 


And such as do Injuric hereof there hath been 
as Injuries, Ww no 
Example. 

And such as have none, or many enemies. 
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And such as have the Judges for friends. 

‘And such as can escape their Tryal at Law. 

And such as can put off their Tryal. 

‘And such as can corrupt the Judges. 

‘And such as can avoid the payment of their Fine. 

‘And such as can defer the payment. 

And such as cannot pay at all. 

And such as by the Injury get manifestly, much, and pre- 
sently; when the Fine is uncertain, little, and to come. 

‘And such as get by the Injury, money; by the penalty, 
shame only. 

And such on the Contrary, as get honour by the Injury, ani 
suffer the mulct of money, only, or banishment, or the like. 

And such as have often escaped, or been undiscovered. 

And such as have often attempted in vain. 

And such as consider present pleasure, more than pain to 
come; and so intemperate men are apt to do Injury. 

And such as consider pleasure to come, more than pres-nt 
pain; and so temperate men are apt to do Injury. 

And such as may seem to have done it by Fortune, Nature, 
Necessity, or Custom; and by Error, rather than by Injustice. 

And such as have means to get pardon. 

And such as want Necessaries, as poor men: or Unneces- 
saries, as rich men. 

And such as are of very good, or very bad Reputation. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Presumptions of Injury drawn from the Persons that suffer, and from 
the Matter of the Injury. 


Or those that do Jnjury, and why they do it, it hath been 
already spoken. 

Now of the persons that suffer, and of the Matter wherein 
they suffer, the common Opinions are these : 

Persons obnoxious to Injury are, 

Such as have the things that we want, either as necessary, 
or as delightful. 

And such as are far from us. 

And such as are at hand. 

And such as are unwary, and credulous, 


ἐς. | 
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And such as have swallowed many Injuries. 

And such as have Injured often before. 

And such as never before. 

And such as are in our danger. 

‘And such as are ill beloved generally. 

And such as are envyed. 

And our Friends, 

And our Enemies. - 

And such as, wanting friends, have no great ability either 

mre ch RAL ts loot i Lay Stran; 
such as ing to Law: as, 

and Workmen. of sys) 

And such as have done the Injuries they suffer. 

And such as have committed a crime, or would have done, 

or are about to do. 

And such as, by doing them an Injury, we shall gratifie 

our friends or superiours. 

And such, whose friendship we have newly left, and accuse. 

And such as another would do the Injury to, if we should 


not. 
And such as by Jnjuring, we get greater means of doing 


The Matters wherein men are obnoxious to Injury are, 
Those things wherein all, or most men use to deal unjustly. 
And those things which are easily hid, and put off into 

other hands, or altered. 
pen those things are a man is bara have bapa 
those things wherein prosecution jury, may 
thought a love of contention. G dy =! 


CHAP, XIV. 

those Things which to Be Known for the ion 

Of those Things Ct boone Eh for the Definition 

‘Wax the fact is evident, the next Inquiry is, whether it 
be Just, or Unj me 


ae fhe Dedattion of Just and Unf we must know what _ 
Law is: that is, what the Law of Nature, what the Law of 
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Nations ; what the Law Civil, what written La 
unwritten Law is: and what Persons, that is, what a 

Fie Pets City is; and what a private 

zen is. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men, is that which is contrary 
to ἘΣ Το of Nature. 

Unjust in the opinion of all men of those Nations which 
traffick and come together, is that which is contrary to the 
Law common to those Nations. 

Unjust only in one Common-wealth, is that which is con- 
rege’ Civil, fave tote aay Oe ane 

le that is accused to have done any thing against 
lick, or a private Person, is accused to do it ther maha 
or unwillingly, or in anger, or upon premeditation, 

And because the Defendant does many times confess the 
fact, but deny the unjustice; as that he: but did not steal: 
‘and did, but not adultery; it is necessary to know the - Defini- 
tions of Theft, Adultery, and all other crimes. é 

‘What facts are contrary to the written Laws, may be Root 
by the Laws themselves. 

Besides written Laws, whatsoever is Just, proceeds from 
Equity or Goodness. 

From Goodness proceeds that which we are praised, or 
honoured for. 

From Equity proceed those actions, which though the writ- 
ten Law command not, yet being interpreted reasonably, and 
supplyed, seems to require at our hands. 

Actions of Equity are such as these, 

Not too rigorously to punish Errors, Mischances, or Injuries. 

To pardon the faults that adhere to Mankind. 

And not to consider the Zaw so much, as the Law-makers 
mind; and not the Words so much, as the meaning of the 
Law'. 

And ‘not to regard so much the Fact, as the intention of 
the Doer; nor part of the Fact, but the Whole; nor what the 
Doer is, but what he has been nee ἐα ον σας ΟΝ 


fhe mph by ches totetes ἘΣ τρο τα ἀπ τοτον ie 
virit ot letter, is luty of 
sake the’ lotr 6 the’ spt, isthe privilage fh 

kid (he might hnve wdded) of the erodrator wi 

See Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. p. 133. 


Εὖ ες-.-. 
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And to remember better the Good received, than the ΠῚ, 
And to endure injuries patiently. 
And to submit rather to the sentence of a Judge, than of 


the 
| And to the sentence of an Arbitrator, rather than of a Judge. 


‘ 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Colours or Common Opinions concerning Injuries 
comparatively. 


COMMON Opinions concerning Injuries comparatively, are 
such as these: 

Greater is the Injury which proceed from greater Iniquity. 

And from which proceedeth greater damage. 

And of which there is no revenge. 

And for which there is no remedy. 

And by occasion of which, he that hath received the Injury, 
hath done some mischief to himself. 

He does the greater Injury, that does it first, or alone, or 
with few. 

And he that does it often. 

Greater Injury is that, against which Laws and Penalties 
were first made. 

ον sem uiia ese tte nor. mere. ASTROS 
actions of beasts. 

And that which is done upon more premeditation, 

‘And by which more Laws are broken. 

And which is done in the place of Execution. 

And which is of greatest shame to him that receives the 


“And which is committed against well deservers, 
And which is committed against the unwritten Law ; be- 
eause good men should observe the Law for Justice, and not 
of punishment. 
ene E SG ners as because 
that will do Injury, neglecting the penalty set down in the 
is much more 


Law, where there is no penalty at all. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Proofs Inartificial, 


Or Artificial Proofs we have already spoken. 

Inartificial Proofs, which we invent not, but make use of, 
are of five sorts. 

1. Laws, And those are Civil, or written Law: the Law 
or Custom of Nations: and the universal Law of Nature, 

2. Witness. And those are such as concern Matter; and 
such as concern Manners. Also, they be ancient, or present. 

3, Evidences, or Writings. 

4. Question, or Torture. 

5. Oaths. And those be either given, or taken, or both, or 
neither, 

For Laws, we use them thus: 

When the written Law makes against us, we appeal to the 
Law of Nature, alledging, 

That to be greatest Justice, which is greatest Equity. 

That the Law of Nature is immutable; the written Law 
mutable. 

That the written Law is but seeming justice; the Law of 
Nature very Justice. And Justice is among those things 
which are, and not which seem to be. 

That the Judge ought to discern between true and adul- 
terate Justice. 

That they are better men that obey unwritten, than written 
Laws. 

That the Law against us does contradict some other Law. 
And when the Law has a double interpretation, that is the 
true one, which makes for us. 

And that the cause of the Law being abolished, the Law 
is no more of Validity. 

But when the written Law makes for us, and Equity for 
the Adversary, we must alledge, 

That a man may use Equity, not as a liberty to judge 
against the Law; but only as a security against being for= 
sworn, when he knows not the Law. 

‘That men seek not Equity because ’tis good simply, but be- 
cause good for them. 


| 
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‘That it is the same thing not to make, and not to use the Law. 
‘That as in other Arts, and namely in Physick, fallacies are 
j ious ; so in. a Common-wealth 'tis pernitious to use pre- 
texts against the Law, 
And that in Common-wealths well instituted, to seem wiser 
than the Laws, is prohibited. 
For Witnesses, we must use them thus: 
alybenkas have them not, we must stand for Presumptions, 
say, - 
"Thatin Equity sentence ought to be given according to the 


most probability. 
‘That ions are the testimony of the things them- 
selves, and cannot be bribed. 
‘That they cannot lye. 
When we have Witnesses, against him that has them 
not, we must say, 
‘That Presumptions, if they be false, cannot be punished, 
: ‘That if Presumptions were enough, Witnesses were super- 
ΓΝ 
For Writings, when they favour us, we must say, 
‘That Writings are private and particular Laws; and he 
that takes eae use of Evidences, abolisheth the Law. 
‘That since Contracts and Negotiations pass by Writings, he 
that oh a eae Meter cone 
τ ii favour the Adver , We may say, 
‘That since Laws do nde bind, that are fraudulently pres Ὁ 
And that the Judge being to dispense Justice, ought rather 
to consider what is just, than what is in the Writing. 
‘That Writings may be gotten by fraud or force ; but Justice 


ret the Writing is repugnant to some Law, Civil, or 
Natural; or to Justice; or to Honesty. 
‘That ’tis repugnant to some other Writing before, or after. 
That it crosses some commodity of the Judge (which must 
not be said directly, but implyed cunningly). 
For the Torture, if the giving of it make for us, we 
must say, 
‘That ’tis the only testimony that is certain, 
But if it make for the Adversary, we may say, 
‘That men inforced by Torture, speak as well that which is 
false, as that which is true. 


— 
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‘That they who can endure, conceal the truth; and they 

who cannot, say that which is false to be delivered from pain. 

For Oaths ; he that will not put his Adversary to his 
Oath, may alledge, 

Ἐν ρεοςεῦσα scruple to be forsworn. 

That by swearing, he will carry the cause; which not 
swearing, he must lose. 

That he had rather trust his cause in the hand of the 
Judge, than of the Adversary. 

‘He that refuseth to take the Oath, may say, 

That the matter is not worth so much. 

That if he had been an evil man, he had sworn, and 
carryed his cause. 

That to try it by swearing for a religious man against an 
irreligious, i is as hard a match, as,to set a weak man against 
a strong in combate. 

He that is willing to take the Oath, may pretend, 

That he had rather trust himself, than his Adversary; and 
that Ἐδ equal dealing for an irreligious man to give, and for 
a religious man to take the Oath. 

‘That ’tis his duty to take the Oath, since he has required 
to have sworn Judges. 

He that offers the Oath may pretend, 

That he does piously commit his cause to the Gods. 

That he makes his Adversary himself Judge. 

That ’twere absurd for him not to swear, that has required 
the Judges to be sworn. 

And of these are to be compounded the Forms we are to 
use, when we would give, and not take the Oath; ox take, and 
not give ; or both give and take; or neither give nor take, 

But if one have sworn contrary to a former Oath, he may 
pretend, Ἵ 

‘That he was forced. 

That he was deceived, and that neither of these is Perjury, 
since Perjury is voluntary. 

But if the Adversary do so, he may say, 

That he that stands not to what he hath sworn, subverteth 
humane Society. 

And (turning to the Judge) What reason have we to re- 
quire, that you should be sworn, that judge our cause; when 
we will not stand to that we swear ourselves. 

And so much for Proofs inartificial. 


hee =) 


BOOK IL 


CHAP. 1. 
‘The Introduction, 


Ov Belief proceeding from our Invention, that part which 
consisteth in Proof, is already spoken: of. 

‘The other two parts follow; whereof one ariseth from the 
nile’ the Speaker ; the other from the passions of the 

learer. 

Colours, or Common Opinions upon which 
a ie panels concerning the eae te Tey 
that are to be had partly out of that which hath been 
said concerning Vertue, book i. chap. 9, partly out of 
those things which shall be said by and by, concerning the 
Passions. For a man is believed either for his Prudence, or 
for his Probity, which are Vertues; or for Good Will: of 
which among the Passions. 

The Principles concerning Belief, arising from the Passion 
of the Hearer, are to be gathered from that which shall now 
be said of the several Passions in order. 

In every one of which three things are to be considered : 

1. First, how men are affected. 

2. Secondly, towards whom. 

8. Thirdly, for what. 


CHAP. Il. 
Of Anger. 
ANGER is desire of Revenge, joyned with grief for that he, 


or some of his, is, or seems to be neg! 
The object of Anger is always some particular, or individual 
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In Anger there is also pleasure proceeding from the it 


tion of revenge to come, 


fear aces little or nothing : με... 
1. Contempt. 


2. Crossing. . 

8. Caen 

Contempt, is when a man thinks another of little worth in 
comparison to himself, 

Crossing, is the hinderance of another mans will without 
oe to profit προς ἔριν 0 

Contumely, is the disgracing of another for his own Rye 
The let Opinions concerning Anger are therefore 
such as follow : 4 

They are easily Angry that think they are neglected. 

That think they excell others ; as the Rich with the Poor; 
the Noble with the Obscure, ete. 

And such as think they deserve well. 

And such as grieve to be hindered, opposed, or not assisted. 
And therefore sick men, poor men, lovers, and all 
that desire and attain not, are angry with those that standing 
by, are not moved with their wants. 

‘And such as having expected good, find evil. 

Those that men are angry with, are, 

Such as mock, deride, or jest at them. 

And such as shew any kind of Contumely, towards them. 

And such as despise those things which we spend most la- 
bour and study upon: and the more, by how much we seem 
the less advanced therein. 

And our friends, rather than those that are not our friends. 

And such as have honoured us, if they continue not. 

And such as requite not our courtesie. 

And such as follow contrary courses, if they be our inferiours, 

And our friends, if they have said, or done us evil, or not 

od. 


And such as give not eare to our intreaty. 

And such as are joyful, or calm in our distress. 

‘And such as troubling us, are not themselves troubled. 

And such as willingly hear or see our disgraces. 

And such as neglect us in the presence of our Competitors; 
of those we admire ; of those we would have admire us; of 
those we reverence ; and of those that reverence us. ’ 


4 = = | 
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And such as should help us, and neglect it. 

And such as are in jest, when we are in earnest. ἡ 

And such as forget us, or our Names. 

An Orator therefore must so frame his Judge or Auditor 
by his Oration ; as to make him apt to Anger: and then make 
his Adversary appear such as men use to be angry withal. 


CHAP. TIL. * 
Of Reconciling, or Pacifying Anger. 


RECONCILIATION is the appeasing of Anger. 
“Those to whom men are easily reconciled, are, 

Such as have not offended out of neglect. 

And such as have done it against their will. 

‘And such as wish done the contrary of what they have done. 

And such as have done as much to themselves. 

‘And such as confess and repent. 

And such as are humbled. 

_ And such as do seriously the same things, that they do se- 

riously. 

And such as have done them more good heretofore, than 
now hurt. 

And such as sue to them for any thing. 

And such as are not insolent, nor ἐδ ὅτων nor slighters of 
others in their own disposition. 

And generally such as are of a contrary disposition to those, 
whom men are usually angry withal. 

And such as they fear or reverence. 

And such as reverence them. 

And such as have offended their Anger. 

Reconcileable 


are, 

Such as are contrarily affected to those whom we have said 
before to be easily angry. 

And such as play, laugh, make merry, sper, live in plen- 
ty; and in sum, that have no cause of grief. i 


have gotten the Victory. 
Bip ieades Esa wifes ceecg teacschy sadn 
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Because they have been revenged of another. 

Because they think they suffer justly. 

And because they think the revenge will not be felt, or not 
known that the revenge was theirs, and for such an injary. 

And because the Offender is dead. 

Whosoever therefore would asswage the anger of his Awd- 
tor, must make himself appear such, as men use to be recon- 
ciled unto: and beget in his Auditor such opinions, ag make 
him reconcileable. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Love and Friends, 


To Love, is to will well to another, and that for others, not 
for our own sake. 

A Friend is he that loves, and he that is beloved. 

Friends one to another, are they that naturally dove one 
another. 

A Friend therefore is he, 

That rejoyceth at anothers Good. 

And that grieves at his hurt. 

And that wishes the same with us to a third, whether good, 
or hurt. 

And that is Enemy or Friend to the same man. 

We love them, 

That have done good to us, or ours; especially if much, 
readily, or in season. 

That are our Friends Friends. 

That are our Enemies Enemies. 

That are Liberal. 

That are Valiant. 

That are Just. 

And that we would have love us. 

And good Companions. 

And such as can abide Jests. 

And such as break Jests. 

And such as praise us, especially for somewhat that we 
doubt of in our selves. 

And such as are neat. 

And such as upbraid us not with our vices, or with their 
own benefits. 
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as quickly forget injuries. 
And such as least observe our Errors. 
And such as are not of ill Tongue. 
‘And 


impeach not one another. 
such as labour for the same thing, when both may be 


And such as are not ashamed to tell us freely their faults, 
80 it be not in contempt of us, and the faults such, as the World, 
rather than their own Consciences condemns. 

‘And such as are ashamed to tell us of their very faults. 

And such as we would have honour us, and not envie, but 
imitate us. 

And such as we would do good to, except with greater hurt 
to our selves. 

And such as continue their Friendship to the dead. 

And such as speak their mind. 

And such as are not terrible. 


Of Enmity and Hatred, 

‘Tue Colours, or Common Opinions concerning Hatred are to 
be taken from the contrary of those, which concern Love and 
fatred differs from Anger in this, 

Anger regards only what is done to ones self; but 
not. 


a 
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And inthis, that Anger is curable, Hatred not. 

And in this, that Anger seeks the vexation, Hatred the 
damage of ones Adversary. 

‘That with Anger there is always joined Grief ; with Hatred 
not always. 

‘That Anger may at length be satiated, but Hatred never. 

Hence it appears how the Judge or Auditor may be made 
Friend or Enemy to us; and how our Adversary may be 
made appear Friend or Enemy to the Judge; and how we 
may answer to our Adversary, that would make us appear 
Enemies to him. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Fear. 


FEAR is a trouble, or vexation of the mind, arising from the 
apprehension of an evil at hand, which may hurt or destroy. 
Danger is the nearness of the evil feared. 
The things to be feared, are, 
Such as have power to hurt. 
And the signs of will to do us hurt, as Anger and Hatred 
of powerful men. 
And Injustice joyned with Power. 
‘And Valour provoked, joyned with Power. 
‘And the fear of powerful men. 
‘The men that are to be feared, are, 
Such as know our Faults, 
‘And such as can do us Injury. 
And such as think they are injured by us. 
And such as have done us Injury. 
And our Competitors in such things as cannot satisfie both. 
And such as are feared by more powerful men than we are. 
‘And such as have destroyed greater men than we are. 
And such as use to invade their inferiours. 7 
And men not passionate, but dissemblers, and crafty, are 
more to be feared than those that are hasty and free, 
‘The things especially to be feared, are, 
Such, wherein if we err, the error cannot be repaired; at 
least, not according to ours, but our Adversaries pleasure. 
And such as admit either none, or not easie help. 
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And such as being done, or about to be done to others, 

make us pity them. 
‘They that fear not, are, 

Such as expect not evil; or not now; or not this; or not 
from these. 

And therefore men fear little in prosperity. 

‘And men fear little that think they have suffered already. 

An Orator therefore that would put Fear into the Auditor, 
must let him see that he is obnoxious ; and that greater than 
he do suffer, and have suffered from those, and at those times, 
they least thought. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Assurance. 


Assurance is hope, arising from an imagination that the help 
is near, or the evil afar off. 
‘The things therefore that beget Assurance are, 

‘The remoteness of those things that are to be feared, and 
the nearness of their contraries. 

And the facility of great, or many helps or remedies. 

And neither to have done, nor received Injury. 

And to have no Competitors, or not great ones, or if great 
ones, at least friends; such as we have obliged, or are obliged to. 

And that the danger is extended to more, or greater than us. 

or Confident, are, 

‘They that have oft escaped danger. 

And they to whom most things have succeeded well. 

And they that see their Equals, or inferiours not afraid. 

And they that have wherewith to make themselves feared, 
as wealth, strength, etc, 

And such as have done others no wrong. 

‘And such 9 think themselves in, good terms with God 


‘And such as think they will speed well that are gone before. 
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. CHAP. VIII. 
Of Shame. 
Stans is a perturbation of the Mind arising from the - 
hension of Evil, past, present, or to come, to the of 


a mans own, or his friends reputation. 

‘The things therefore which men are ashamed of are those 
Actions which proceed from Vice, as, 

To throw away ones Arms; to run away; signs of Coward- 
liness. 

To deny that which is committed to ones trust, a sign of 
Injustice. 

To have lyen with whom, where, and when we ought πο, 
signs of Intemperance, 

To make gain of small and base shiagey not to help with 
money whom and how much we ought; to receive help from 
meaner men ; to ask money at use from such as one tl will 
borrow of him; to borrow of him that expects payment of 
somewhat before lent ; and to redemand what one has lent, of 
him that one thinks will borrow more; and so to praise, as 
one may be thought to ask; signs of Wretchedness, 

To praise one to his face; to praise his vertues too mach, 
and colour his vices ; signs of Flattery. 

To be unable to indure such labours.as men indure that are 
elder, tenderer, greater in quality, and of less strength than 
he; signs of Effeminacy. 

To be beholden often to another ; and to upbraid those that 
are beholding to him; signs of Pusillanimity. 

To speak and promise much of ones self more than is due ; 
signs of Arrogance. 

To want those things which ones Equals, all, or most of 
them have attained to, is also a thing to be ashamed of. 

And to suffer things ignominious, as to serve about anothers 

; or to be imployed in his base Actions. 

In Actions of Intemperanee, whether willingly, or unwill- 
ingly committed; there is shame in Actions of Force, only 
when they are done unwillingly. 

The men before whom we are ashamed, are such as we 
respect ; namely, 
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‘Those that admire us. 
_ And those whom we desire should admire us. 

And those whom we admire. 

‘Those that contend with us for Honour. 

‘Those whose opinion we contemn not. 

And therefore men are most ashamed in the presence, 

Of old and well bred men. 

Of those we are always to live with. 

Of those that are not guilty of the same fault. 

Of those that do not easily pardon. 

And of those that are apt to reveal our faults; such as are 
men injured, Backbiters, Scoffers, Comick Poets. 

of those before whom we have had always good success. 

of those who never asked any thing of us before. 
of such as desire our Friendship. 
of our familiars, that know none of our crimes. 
of such as will reveal our faults to any of those that 
are named before. 


Common Opinions concerning Impudence ave taken 
from the contrary of these. ὦ 


CHAP, IX. 
Of Grace, or Favour. 


GRACE is that Vertue, by which a man is said to do a good 
turn, or to do service to a man in need; not for his own but 
for his cause to whom he does it. 

Great Grace is when the need is ; or when they are 
hard or difficult things that are ferred, or when the time 
is seasonable, or when he that confers the favour is the only, 
or the first man that did it. : 

x 


be : 
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Need, is a desire joyned with grief for the absenee of the 
thing desired. 

Grace therefore it is not, if it be not done to one that needs. 

Whosoever therefore would prove that he has done a Grace, 
or Favour, must shew that he needeth it to whom it was done. 

Grace it is not, 

Which is done by Chance. 

Nor which is done by Necessity. 

Nor which has been Requited. 

Nor that which is done to ones Enemy. 

Nor that which is a Trifle. 

Nor that which is Nought, if the Giver know the fault. 

‘And in this manner a man may go over the Preedicaments, 
and examine a benefit, whether it be a Grace for being This, 
or for being so Much, or for being Such, or for being Now, ete, 


CHAP. X. 
Of Pity, or Compassion. 


PITY is a perturbation of the mind, arising from the appre- 
hension of hurt or trouble to another that doth not deserve it. 
and which he thinks may happen to himself, or his. 

And because it appertains to Pity, to think that he, or his 
may fall into the misery he pities in others, it follows that 
they be most compassionate, 

‘Who have passed through Misery. 

And old Men. 

And weak Men. 

And timorous Men. 

And learned Men. 

And such as have Parents, Wife, and Children. 

And such as think there be honest Men. 

And that they are less compassionate, 

‘Who are ia great despair. 

Who are in great prosperity. 

And they that are angry; for they consider not. 

And they that are very confident ; for they also consider not. 

And they that are in the Act of contumely; for neither do 
these consider. 

And they that are astonished with fear. 
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And they that think no Man honest. 
‘The things to be pitied are, 

Such as grieve, and withal hurt. 

Such as destroy. 

And Calamities of fortune, if they be great; as none or few 
friends, deformity, weakness, lameness, etc. 

And evil that arrives where good is expected. 

And after extream evil, a little good. 

‘And throngh a Mans life to have no good offer it self ;- or 
being offered, not to have been able to enjoy it, 

‘Men to be pitied are, 

Such as are known to us, unless they be so near to us, as 
their hurt be our own. 

‘And such as be of our own years. 

Such as are like us in manners. 

Such as are of the same, or like stock. 

And our equals in dignity. 

‘Those that have lately suffered, or are shortly to suffer in- 
jury: and those that have the marks of injury past. 

And those that have the words or actions of them in the 
present misery. 


CHAP ΧΙ. 
Of Indignation, 


Opposite in a manner to Pity in good Men, is Indignation, 
which is grief for the prosperity of a Man unworthy. 

With Indignation there is always joyned a joy for the pros- 
perity of a Man worthy, as Pity is always with contentment 
in the adversity of them that deserve it. 

In wicked Men the opposite of Pity is, 

Envy ; 23 also the companions thereof delight in the harm of 
others, which the Greeks in one word have called ἐπικαιρεκακία. 
But of these in the next Chapter. 

Men conceive Jndignation against others, not for their ver- 
Dn ica ae 
‘or 3 m we 

‘Men unworthy. ~- 

But for those goods which men indued with vertue, and 

noble Men, and handsome Men are worthy of. 
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And for newly gotten power and riches, rather than for 
antient, and especially if by these he has gotten other goods, 
as by Riches, Command. The reason why we conceive greater 
Indignation against new than antient Riches, is, that the for- 
mer seem to possess that which is none of theirs. But the 
antient seem to have but their own. For with common peo- 
ple, to have been so long, is to be so by Right. 

And for the bestowing: of goods incongruously: as when 
thee arms of the most valiant Achilles were bestowed on the 
most eloquent Ulysses. 

And for the comparison of the inferiour is the same thing, 
as when one valiant is compared with a more valiant; or whe- 
ther absolutely superiour, as when a good Scholer is compared 
with a good Man. 

Apt to Indignation are, 

They that think themselves worthy of the greatest goods, 
and do possess them. 

And they that are good. 

And they that are ambitious. 

And such as think themselves deserve better what another 
possesseth, than he that hath it. 

Least apt to Indignation are, . 

Such as are of a poor, servile, and not ambitious Nature. 

Who they are that Rejoyce, or Grieve not, at the adversity 
of him that suffers worthily, and in what occasions may be 
gathered from the contrary of what has been already said. 

Whosoever therefore would turn away the Compassion of 
the Judge, he must make him apt to Indignation; and shew 
that his Adversary is unworthy of the Good, and worthy of 
the Evil which happens to him. 


CHAP. XII. © 
Of Envy. 


ENVY is grief, for the prosperity of such as our selves, arising 
not from any hurt that we, but from the good that they receive. 
Such as our selves, I call those that are equal to us in blood, 
in age, in abilities, in glory, or in means. 
They are apt to Envy, 
That are within a little of the highest. 
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that is singular in them, especially Wisdom or good Fortune. 

And such as would be thought wise. 

And such as catch at glory in every action. 

| And Men of poor spirits: for every thing appears great to 
The things which Men Envy in others are, 

Such as bring Glory. 

And goods of Fortune. 

And such things as we desire for our selves. 

And things in the Possession whereof we exceed others, or 
they us a little. 

Obnoxious to Envy are, 

Men of our own time, of our own Countrey, of our awn age, 
and competitors of our Glory. 

And therefore, 

Those whom we strive with for honour. 

And those that covet the same things that we do. 

ote get quickly, what we hardly obtain, or not 
at 

And those that attain unto, or do the things that turn to our 
reproach, not being done by us. 

And those that possess what we have possessed heretofore. 
‘So old and decayed Men envy the young and lusty, 

And those that have bestowed little, are subject to be en- 
vyed by such as have bestowed much upon the same thing. 

From the contraries of these may be derived the Principles 
concerning Joy for other Mens hurt. 

He therefore that would not have his Enemy prevail, when 
he craves Pity, or other favour; must dispose the Judge to 
Envy; and make his Adversary appear such, as above de- 
scribed, to be subject to the Envy of others. δ" 


CHAP. ΧΠΙῚ. 

Of Emulation. 
EMULATION is grief arising from that our Equals possess 
Heipecened eg honour, and whereof we are 


capable, 
but have them not; not because they have them, but because 
‘not we also. 


! 
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No Man therefore Emulates another in things whereof him- 
self is not capable. 

Apt to Emulate are, 

Such as esteem themselves worthy of more than they have. 

And Young and Magnanimous Men. 

And such as already possess the goods for which Men are 
honoured : for they measure their worth by their having. 

And those that are esteemed worthy by others. 

And those whose Ancestors, Kindred, Familiars, Nation, 
City, have been eminent for some good, do Emulate others 
for that good. 

Objects of Emulation are, for things; Vertues. - 

And things whereby we may profit others. 

And things whereby we may please others. 

For Persons, 

They that possess such things. 

And such as many desire to be friends or acquainted with, 
or like unto. 

And they whose praises flie abroad. 

The contrary of Emulation is Contempt. 

And they that Emulate such as have the goods aforemen- © 
tioned, Contemn such as have them not: and thence it is, that 
Men who live happily enough, unless they have the goods 
which Men honour, are nevertheless Contemned. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Manners of Youth. 


Or Passions we have already spoken. 

We are next to speak of Manners. 

Manners are distinguished by Passions, Habits, Ages, and 
Fortunes. 

What kind of Manners proceed from Passions, and from 
Vertues and Vices (which are Habits), hath been already 
shewed. 

There remains to be spoken of the Manners, that are pe- 
culiar to several Ages and Fortunes. 

The Ages are Youth, Middle-Age, Old-Age. 

And first of Youth. 

Young Men are, 


r Τ 
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Violent in their desires. 
Prompt to execute their desires. 
Tncontinent. 


Inconstant, easily forsaking what they desired before. 
Longing mightily, and soon satisfied. 
Apt to anger, and in their anger violent: and ready to ex- 
ecute their anger with their hands. 
Lovers of Honour and of Victory more than Money, as 


sven having υ 
natured, as having not been acquainted with much 


= all of hope, both because they have not yet been often 
frustrated, and because they have by natural heat that disposi- 
tion that other Ayes have by Wine; Youth being a kind of 
natural drunkenness. Besides, hope is of the time to come, 
whereof Youth hath much, but of the time past little. 

Credulous, because not yet often deceived. 
_ Easily deceived, because full of hope. 

Valiant, because apt to Anger and full of hope; whereof 
this begets confidence, the other keeps off Fear. 

Bashful, because they estimate the Honour of Action by the 
precepts of the Law. 

Magnanimous, because not yet dejected by the misfortunes 
of human life. 

And lovers of Honour more than Profit, because they live 


Lovers of their Friends and Companions. 
Apt to err in the excess, rather than the defect, contrary 
sc ἦν ig par adn ad for they overdo 
thing: they Love too much, and Hate too much, because 


because measuring others 
they think them better than they be, and therefore less to 
merit what they suffer ; which is a cause of Pity. 

And lovers of Mirth, and by consequence such as love to 


-Jesting is witty Contumely. 5 


ι. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Manners of Old Men, 


Tue Manners of Old Men are in a ἐείτωσν ᾧ the contraries 
of those of Youth. 

‘They determine nothing: they do every thing Jess vehe- 
easily than is fit: they never say they know; but to every 
thing they say, perhaps, and peradventure; which comes to 
pass from that having lived long, they have often mistaken 
and been deceived. 

‘They are peevish because they interpret every thing to the 
worst. 

‘And suspicious through Incredulity, and incredulous by 
reason of their Experience. 

‘They love and hate, as if they meant to continue in neither. 

Are of poor spirits, as having been humbled by the chances 
of life. 

And covetous, as knowing how easie ’tis to lose, and hard 
to get. 

Ana timorous, as having been cooled by years. 

‘And greedy of life: for good things seem greater by the 
want of them. 

And lovers of themselves out of Pusillanimity. 

And seek Profit more than Honour, because they love 
themselves; and Profit is among the goods that are not 
simply good, but good for ones self. 

And without bashfulness, because they despise seeming. 

And hope little; knowing by Experience that fae ess 
good Counsel has ‘been followed with ill event, and 
also they be timorous. 

‘And live by Memory rather than Hope; for Memory is of 
the time past, whereof Old Men have good store. 

And are full of Talk, because they delight in their Memory. 

And Vehement in their anger: but not stout enough to 
execute it. 

They have weak, or no desires ; and thenee seem Temperate, 

They are slaves to Gain. 

* And live more by reason than Custom; because reason 
leads to Profit, as Custom to that which is Honourable. 
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And do Injury to indammage, and not in Contumely. 
‘And are mercifull by Compassion, or imagination of the 
τ δῦ Shean se Dae acl aca γε μύρια 
, a8 in Young Men, proceeding a opinion 
Jot those dat sufer Evil rae 
᾿ς And full of complaint, as thinking themselves not far from 
| Evil, because of their Infirmity. 

Seeing then that every Man loves such Men, and their 
which are most agreeable to their own Manners; 
"tis not hard to collect, how the Orator, and his Oration may 
be made acceptable to the Hearer, whether Young or Old. 


| 


CHAP. XVI 
Of the Manners of Middle-aged Men, 


Tue Manners of Middle-aged Men, are between those of 
Youth, and Old Men, and therefore, 

‘They neither dare, nor fear too much: but both as is fit. 

They neither believe all; nor reject all; but judge. 

They seek not only what is Honourable, nor only what is 
Profitable ; but both. 


They are neither Covetous, nor Prodigal ; but in the mean. 
‘They are neither easily Angry; nor yet Stupid: but be- 
tween both. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Manners of the Nobitity. 
‘Or Manners that proceed from the several Ages we have 
ipoectases τ ταν those tat vise Neen ΡΤ τ 


bie La 
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The Manners of the ‘Nobility are, 

To be Ambitious. 

To undervalue their Ancestors Equals. For the goods od 
Fortune seem the more precious for their Antiquity. | 

Nobility is the vertue of a Stock. 

And Generosity, is not to degenerate from the ‘vertue of 
his stock. 

For as in Plants, so in the Races of Men, there is a certain 
progress; and they grow better and better to a certain point: 
and change, viz. Subtil wits into madness ; and staid wits into 
stupidity and blockishness. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Manners of the Rich. 


RICH Men are Contumelious and Prond. This they have 
from their Riches. For seeing every thing may be had for 
Money, having Money, they think they have all that is good. 

And Effeminate; because they have wherewithal to sub- 
minister to their Lust. 

And Boasters of their Wealth: and speak in high terms 
foolishly. For Men willingly talk of what they love and ad- 
mire; and think others affect the same that they do: and the 
truth is, all sorts of Men submit to the Rich. 

And think themselves worthy to command, having that by 
which Men attain command. 

And in general, they have the Manners of Fortunate Fools. 

They do Injury, with intentions not to hurt, but to disgrace ; 
and partly also through Incontinence. 

There is a difference between New and <intient Riches: 
for they that are newly come to Wealth have the same faults 
in a greater degree: for New Hiches are a kind of rudeness 
and apprentiship of £iches. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Manners of Men tn Power, and of such as prosper. 


THe Manners of Men in Power, are the same, or better than 
those of the Rich. 
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have a greater sense of Honour than the Rich; and 
᾿ fanners are more Manly, 

b ithes’on case Industrious than the Rich: for Power is 
\sustained by Industry. 

They are Grave, t but without Austereness: for being in 
place conspicuous, they carry themselves the more modestly ; 
‘and have a kind of gentle and comely Gravity, which the 
Greeks call σεμνότης. 

‘When they do Injuries, they do great ones. 

‘The Manners of Men ὅλα, promen; are compounded of the 
Manners of thé Nobility, the Rich and those that are in 
Power, for to some of these all Prosperity appertains. 

in Children, and goods of the Body, make Men 
desire to exceed others in the goods of Fortune. 

Men that Prosper have this ill, to be more proud and in- 
considerate than others. 

And this good; that they worship God, trusting in him, 
for that they find themselves to receive more good than pro- 
ceeds from their Industry. 

The Manners of Poor Men, Obscure Men, Men without 
Power, and Men in Adversity, may be collected from the Con- 
trary of what has been said. 


CHAP. XX. 
Common Places or Sra be Bones or Gf Pact Posie, 
won Done nd. Shall be reget pens ᾿ 


of such Places as are Common to them 
», Done, or Past, Future, Great, Small. 


whereof is Possible, 


And the end whereof is Possible. 
And the usual consequent whereof is Possible. 
And whatsoever we desire. 
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And the beginning whereof is in the power of those whon — 
we can either compell or perswade. 

And part whereof is Possible. 

And part of the whole that is Possible. 

And the General if a Particular. 

And a Particular if the General. 

And of Relatives, if one, the other. 

And that which without Art and Industry is Posstbie, is 
much more so with Art and Industry. 

And that which is Possible to worse, weaker, and unskilfaller 
Men, is much more so to better, stronger, and more skilful. 

The Principles concerning Impossible are the Contrarie 
of these. 

That Has been done, 

Than which a harder thing has been done. 

And the consequent whereof has been done. - 

And that which being Possible, he had a will to, and no- 
thing hindered. 

And that which was Possible to him in his Anger. 

And that which he longed to do. 

And that which was before upon the point of doing. 

And whose antecedent has been done; or that, for which it 
uses to be done. 

And if that, for whose cause we do this, then this. 

The Principles concerning Not done are the Contraries 
of these. 

That Shall be done, 

Which some Man can, and means to do. 

And which some Man can, and desires to do. 

And which is in the way, and upon the point to be done. 

And the antecedents whereof are past. 

And the Motive whereof is past. 

Of Great and Small, More and Less, see chap. vii. book 1. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Example, Similitude, and Fables, 


Or the Principles both general and special from whence 
Proofs are to be drawn, has been already spoken. 

Now follow the Proofs themselves which are Examples or 
Enthymemes. 
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Example is either an Example properly so called 
Action past) : “ΞΞ- ae 


ter hopin 
παρὸ we the greatest strength ; and for their Pilot, not 


that hath sill; but him whose name is drawn out of the 


CHAP. XXII. 

‘Of a Sentence, 
A SENTENCE is iversal Proposition concerning 
haan thigs rich are to be desired ce aveided)dn the Actions 


or Passions of the common life. As, 
A wise Man will not suffer his Children to be over-learned. 
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Pires tian νακϑο ρος. Ὁ 


And therefore a Sentence, if the reason be rendered, be 

comes a Conclusion, and both together make an Enthymemt. 
‘As for Example, 

To be over-learned, besides that it begets effeminacy, Pes 
cures envy. Therefore he that’s wise will not suffer his 
dren to be over-learned. 

Of Sentences there be four sorts. 

For they either require Proofs, or not: that is, are mani- 
fest, or not. 

Such as are manifest, are either so, as soon as they are ut- 
tered; as, 

Health is a great good. 

Or as soon as they are considered; as, 

Men used to hate whom they have hurt. 

Such as are not manifest, are either Conclusions of Enthy- 
memes; a8, 

He that’s wise will not suffer his Children, ete. 

Or else are Enthymematical ; that is, have in themselves 
the force of an Enthymeme; as, 

Mortal Men ought not to carry Immortal Anger. 

A. Sentence not Manifest, ought to be either Inferred or 


Confirmed. 
Inferred thus : 

Τὰ not good to be effeminately minded, nor to be envyed 
by ones fellow Citizens. ΑἹ wise Man therefore will not have 
his Children over-learned. 

Confirmed thus : 

A wise Man will not have his Children over-learned, seeing 
too much Learning both softens a Mans mind, and procures 
him envy among his fellow Citizens. 

If a reason be added to a manifest Sentence let it be short. 

Sentences become not every Man; but only old Men, and 
such as be well versed in business. For to hear a young Man 
speak Sentences, is ridiculous; and to hear an ignorant Man 
speak Sentences, is absurd. 

Sentences generally received, when they are for our pur- 
pose, ought not to be neglected, because they pass for truths. 
And yet they may be denyed, when any laudable custom, or 
humour may thereby be made appear in the Denyer, 


΄ 
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The commodities of Sentences, are two. 

One ling from the Vanity of the Hearer, who takes 
for true universally affirmed, that which he has found for true 
_ only in some particular; and therefore a Man ought to con- 

sider in every thing what opinion the Hearer holds. 

Another is, that Sentences do discover the manners and 
disposition of the speaker; so that if they be esteemed good 
Sentences, he shall be esteemed a good Man; and if evil, an 

Man. 


evil 
- Thus much of Sentences, what they be ; of how many sorts ; 
how to be used; whom they become ; and what is their profit, _ 


CHAP. XXIII 
Of the Invention of Enthymemes, 


Sree an Enthymeme differs from a Logical Syllogisme, in 
that it neither concludes out of every thing, nor out of re- 
mote Principles; the Places of it, from whence a Man may 
argue, ought to be certain, and determinate. 

“And because whosoever makes a Syllogisme Rhetorical, or 


shave: and he that will praise them, must know their acts at 
Salamis, Marathon, etc. Yt will be necessary for a good 
have in readiness the choicest particulars of what- 

soever he foresees he may speak of. 
He that is to speak ex tempore, must comprehend in his 
πὰ wat se sve proper is the mat- 
I 


Proper, Ucall those things which are least common to others ; 
as, he that will praise Achilles, is not to declare such things 
as are common both to him, and Diomedes; as that he was a 
eee weed ἐρύίον the Tr ojansy, bub soatshing aie 
proper only to Achilles; as that he killed Hector and 
went to the War young, and voluntary.” 
4 this therefore be one general Place, from that which is 


. 
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~ CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Places of Enthymemes Ostensive. 


Forasmucu as Enthymemes either infer truly, or seem only 
so to do; and they which do infer indeed, be either Ostensive; 
or such as bring a man to some impossibility ; we will first 
set down the Places of Enthymemes Ostensive. 

An Ostensive Enthymeme is, wherein a man concludes the 
question from somewhat granted. 

That Enthymeme which brings a Man to an i iit 
is an Enthymeme wherein from that which the “Adversary 
maintaineth, we conclude that which is manifestly émpossible. 

All Places have been already set down in.a manner in the 
precedent Propositions of Good, Evil, Just, Unjust, Honour- 
able, and Dishonourable: namely, they have been set down as 
applyed to Particular Subjects, or in Concrete. 

Here they are to be set down in another manner; namely 
in the Abstract or Universal. 

The first Place then let be from Contraries, which in the 
Conerete or Particulars is exemplified thus. Jf Intemperance 
be hurtful, Temperance is profitable: and i / ndempernce be be 
not hurtful, neither is Temperance profi 

‘Another Place may be from Coen or affinity of 
words: as in this Particular. Jf what is Just be Good; 
then what is justly is well: but justly to die és not well: there- 
Sore not all that is Just is Good. 

A third from Relatives; as, This Man has justly done, 
therefore the other has justly suffered. But this Place some- 
times deceives, for a man may suffer justly, yet not from him. 

‘A fourth from Comparison, three ways. 

From the Great to the Less : as, He has stricken.his Father; 
and therefore this Man. 

From the Less to the Greater : as, The Gods know not all 
things ; much less Man. 1 ᾿ vA ἃς 

From Equality : as, If Captains be not ways the worse 
esteemed for losing a Victory; why should Sophisters 

Another from the Time: as Philip to the Tibor : If 
had required to pass through your Country with Pdi 
before I had ayded you against the Phocwans, there 


A sixth from what the 
Iphone ated Arson there would nk» Br 
the Army; and he answering no; What (say he) 
is it likely that Iphicrates would betray the Army ; and Aris- 


is Place would be ridiculous, where the Defendant were 
SE deceit νέαν φῷ κώνου τὲ 


A eee τγε ἐϑοεῖνο ιν papi 
vit is either Creature of God: and fore 
Be Sota wot hee there is a God, that confesses there are 
ate 


eighth from the distinction of an ambiguous word. 

ninth from Division : as, If all Men do what they do-for 
one of three causes, whereof two are impossible; and the Ac- 
cuser charge not τ AOE REA ATE it follows that 


eh fon Induction : as, At Athens, at Thebes, αὐ. 
Sparta, ete. And therefore every where. 

An eleventh from Authority, or lent sentence ; as that 
of Sappho, that Death is evil, for yn 


ite “on Το coal peers pore Per 7 

retorted: as thus, If you truth, you i 

you speak untruth, fa Veogeapepy τ by all 
"πος ha ax. tieoser ας 


Eas: ΟΝ 
τ 


ἀν... δ 
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strangers’ for their vertues, why should we'not banish this 
stranger for his vices? j 

‘A Sixieenth from the similitude of Consequents: as, He that 
denies the immortality of the Gods, is no worse than he that has 
written the generation of the Gods. For the same Consequence 
follows of both, that sometimes there are none. 

A Seventeenth from that, that Men change their mind: 3, 
If when we were in Banishment, we fought to recover our 
Country, why should we not fight now to retain it? 

An Eighteenth from a fained end: as, that Diomedes chose 
Ulysses to go with him, not as more valiant than another ; but 
as one that would partake less of the Glory. 

A Nineteenth from the Cause; as if he would infer he did 
it from this, that he had Cause to do it. 

A Twentieth from that which is Incredible, but True: as, 
that Laws may need a Law to mend them; as well as Fish 
bred in the salt Water, may need salting. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Places of Enthymemes that lead to Impossibility. 


Ler the first Place be from inspection of Times, Actions, or 
Words, either of the Adversary, or of the Speaker, or both. 
Of the Adversary; as, He says, he loves the and yet 
he was in the Conspiracy of the Thirty. Of the 7 a8, 
He says, I am contentious, and yet I never began Suit. Of 


mine own Money. 

A Second, from shewing the cause of that which seemed 
amiss, and serves for Men of good reputation that are ac- 
cused; as, The Mother that was accused of Incest for being 
seen embracing her Son, was absolved as soon as she made 
appear, that she embraced him upon his arrival from far, 
way of Salutation. 

Pratl hroad from rendring of the bent i: Leodamas, to 
whom it was objected, that he had, under the ‘Thirty Tyrants, 
defaced the Inscription (which the People had set up in a 
Pillar) of his Igflominy ; answered, He had not done it; be- 
cause it would have been more to his commodity to let it stand; 


= 


4 
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thereby to indear himself to the by the Testimony 
ἣν lf Tyrants, of 
th, from better Counsel ; as, He might have done 
better for himself ; therefore he did not this. But this Place 
a comes to mind after the 
ee 


of the things to be done ; 88, 


thought her a Mortal, they ought not to Sacrifice. 
A Sixth, (which is proper to Judicial Orations,) from an 
erence sow: as, If he did it not, he was not wise, 
did it', 


Of all Enthymemes, they be best, which we assent to as 
soon as hear. For such consent pleaseth us; and makes us 
favourable to the Speaker. 


CHAP. ΧΧΥ͂. " 
Of the Places of sceming Enthymemes. 


ΣΥΝ bes τοῖον ἔχον Benoa 
; as when a Man has repeated divers Sentences, he 


his Conclusion, as if it followed necessarily, though 


an ambiguous word. 

that which is true divided, to that which is 
rth edt Mahl 
my Fathers death, and it was Fy began 

killing my Father, si abd igre Hat ow Modhos 
that which is false 


ea aap sg ager 
words. ‘This however our analyst entirely overlooks; from the con- 
sideration yh could ont Busi tthe argumentative 
‘an oration ; or it a] no to 
eee nee 


= 


a 
i? 


ΗΒ. SME 
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divided ; as, one cup of Wine, and one of Wine, are 
hurtful ; therefore-one cup of Wine is 

A Fourth from Amplifieation of the Crime. For neither is 
the Defendant likely to have committed the Crime he ampli- 
Jies; nor does the Accuser seem, when he is passionate, to 
want ground for his Accusation, 

A Fifth from signs; as, when a Man concludes the doing of 
the Fact from the manner of his life. 

A Sixth from that which comes by chanee, as if from this, 
that the Tyranny of Hipparchus came to be overthrown from 
the love of Aristogeiton to Harmodius, a Man should conclude, 
that in a free Common-wealth loving of Boys were 

A Seventh from the Consequence, as Banishment is to be 
desired, because a banished Man has choice of places to dwell in. 

An Eighth from making that the ae which is not; as, In 
Demosthenes his Government, the War began; therefore De- 
mosthenes governed well. With the Pelponnesian War be- 
οἱ δὲ Plague, therefore Pericles that perswaded that War, 


ste ib from the Omission of some circumstance, as, 
Helen did what was lawful, when she ran away with Paris 
because she had her Father's consent to choose her own Hus- 
band; which was true only during the time that she had not 


* chosen. 


A Tenth, from that which is probable in some case, to that 
which is probable simply; as,’Tis probable, he foresaw, that if 
he did it, he should be suspected; therefore *tis probable he did 
it not, 

From this Place one may infer both ways that he did it not. 
For if he be not likely to do it, it may be thought he did it not, 
again, if he were likely to do it, it may be thought he did ἐξ not, 
for this, that he knew he should be ted. 

Upon this Place was grounded the Art, which was so much 
detested in Protagoras, of making the better cause seem the 
worse ; and the worse the better. 
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CHAP, XXVII. ᾿ 
Of the Wayes to answer the Arguments of the Adversary. 
Aw Argument is answered by an opposite Syllogisme, or by an 


Places of opposite Syllogismes are the same with the 
Places of Syllogismes, or Enthymemes: for a Rhetorical Syl- 
logisme is an Enthymeme. 

The Places of Objections are four. 

First, from the same, as, To the Adversary that proves . 

by an Enthymeme, may be objected, that no Ὁ 

is and yet Love is want; or particularly thus: The 
‘Myrrha to her Father was not good. 
Second from Contraries: as, if the Adversary say, A 
in does good to his friends, an Objection might be 
en an evil Man will do also evil to his friends. 
from Similitude: as thus, if the Adversary say, 
are injured, do hate those that have injured them, 
jected, that then, all Men that had received Bene- 
their Benefactors, that is to say, be grateful. 
from the authority of famous men; as when a 
that drunken Men ought to be pardoned those 
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ind, that appointed for such Acts a double punishment; 
cesar ye er 


εξ 
i? 
Ἵ 
i 
: 
i 
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san iymeme from Probability may be confuted 


+ ility not sufficient to ground his Sentence upon. 
[The whereof is this, That the Judge, while he 
hears the Fact proved probable, conceives it as true. For 
the Understanding has no Object but Truth. And 
~ therefore by and by, when he shall hear an Instance to 
the contrary; and thereby find that he had no 
to think it ¢rue, presently changes his opinion, and thinks 
it false, and consequently not so much as probable. For 
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he cannot at one time think the same thing both 

and false: and he that says a thing is beste 
meaning is, he thinks it ¢rve, but finds not arguments 
enough to prove it.] 

An Enthymeme from a fallible sign, is answered, by shew- 
ing the sign to be fallible. 

An Enthymeme from an Example, is answered, as an En+ 
thymeme {com Probability; really, by shewing more Exam- 
ples to the contrary; apparently, if he bring Examples 
enough to make it seem not necessary. 

If the Adversary have more Examples than we, we must 
make appear that they are not applycable to the Case, 

An Enthymeme from an infallible sign, if the Proposition 
be ¢rue, is unanswerable. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Amplification and Eectenuation are not Common Places. 
by which Arguments are answered, are the same with by 
which the Matter in question is proved, or disproved. — Objections 
are not Enthymemes. 


‘Tne first, that Amplification and Extenuation are not Com- 
mon Places, appears by this, that Angi fant and Extenu- 
ation do prove ἃ fact to be great, or 

Enthymemes, to be drawn from Common Places, and therefore 
are not the Places themselves. 

The second, that Enthymemes, by which Arguments are 
answered, are of the same kind with those by which the mat- 
ter in question is proved, is manifest by this, that these infer 
the opposite of what was proved by the other. 

The third, that an Objection is is no Enthymeme, ii is Chien bee 
by this, that an Objection is no more but an 
ple, or other Instance, produced to make appear, Beir: ‘the Ad-- 
versaries Argument does not conclude. 

Thus much of Examples, Sentences, Enthymemes, and ge- 
nerally of all things that belong to Argioentations from what 
Places they may be drawn, or answered. 

There remains Elocution and Disposition to be. spoken of 
in the next Book. 


BOOK III. 


᾿ CHAP. 1. 
Of the Original of Elocution and Pronuntiation, 


ye psd agi Real flaes ἄτας ρβλχ ἢ 
Senses ae Disposition ; we have done with the rst, and 
shall speak of the other two in that which follows. 

As for Action, or Pronuntiation, so much as is necessary 
for an Orator, may be fetcht out of the Book of the Art of 
Beaty, in which we have treated of the Action of the Stage. 

were the first that invented such Action, 
= that bat of late ; and it consisteth in governing well the 
magnitude, tone, and measure of the Voice ; a thing less sub- 
ject to Art, than is either Proof, or Elocution. 

‘And yet there have been Rules delivered concerning it, as 
far forth as serve for Poetry. 

But Oratorical Action has not been hitherto reduced to Art. 

And Orators in the beginning, when they saw that the 
Hots iota σεῦ Arguments, nevertheless attained 

great Reputation ; supposing it had proceeded from the choice, 
or connexion of words, fell into a Stile, by imitation of them, 


ees Wives, and made choice of words. 

when the Poets changed their Stile, and laid by all 
words that were not in common use, the Orators did the same, 
snd lighted Inst upon words, and a Government of the 


‘Voice and Measures to themselvi 
aiid Riiarelice Tronnsiesion:' oe’ Antiow τ ik wots Gt 
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For when there appear more passions than one at once, 
the mind of the Speaker appears unnatural and dis- 
tracted. Otherwise, as the mind of the Speaker, so the 
mind of the Hearer always. ] 


CHAP, II. 

Of the Choice of Words and Epithets, 
Tus Vertues of a Word are two ; the first, that it be - 
ous; the second, that it be decent; that ἴδ neither above, nor 


below the thing signified ; or, neither too Roar nor too fine, 

Perspicuous are all Words that be Proper. 

Fine Words are those, that are borrowed, or Translated 
from other significations; of which in the Art of Poetry. 

The reason why borrowed Words please, is this. Men are 
affected with Words, as they are with Men, admiring in both 
that which is Forraign and New. 

To make a Poem graceful, many things help; but few an 
Oration. 

For to a Poet it sufficeth with what Words he can set out 
his Poem: but an Orator must not only do that; but also 
seem not to do it: for else he will be thought to ‘speak un- 
naturally, and not as he thinks; and thereby be the less 
believed; whereas belief’ is the scope of his Oration, 

The Words that an Orator ought to use are of three sorts. 
Proper; such as are Received ; and Metaphors. 

Words taken from Forraign Languages, Words compounded, 
and Words new coyned, are seldom to be used. 

τ Synonimaes belong to Poets, and Eguivocal Words to 

An ies if he use Proper Words, and Received, τῷ 
good Metaphors, shall both make his Oration 
not seem to intend it; and shall speak perspicuously, ΠῚ in 
a Metaphor alone there is Perspicuity, “Novity, and Sweetness. 

Concerning Metaphors the Rules are these. 

1. He that will make the best of a thing, let him draw his 
Metaphor from somewhat that is better. As for 
let him call a Crime, an Error. On the éther side, when he 
would¢make the worst of it, let him ney his Metaphor from 
somewhat worse, as, calling Error, 
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2. A Metaphor ought not to be so far fetcht, as that the 
Similitude may not easily appear. 

3. A Metaphor ought to be drawn from the noblest things, 
as the Poets do that choose rather to say, Rosy-fingered, 
than Fed. Aurora. 

In manner the Rule of Epithets is, 

That he that will adorn, should use those of the better sort ; 
and he that will disgrace, should use those of the worse: as 
Simonides being to Write an Ode in honour of the Victory 
starr ἐπα Course b certain Mules, being not well paid, called 

ΣΡ ΞῸ that signifies their propinquity 


τ 
ἕξ 
a" 
a 
τ 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Things that make an’ Oration Flat. 


‘Tue things that make an Oration flat or insipide, isda ον 
1. Words Compounded ; [and yet a Man may Compou 
a word, when the Composition is necessary, for want oe a 
word ; and easie, and seldom used. ] 
2. Forraign Words. As for Example, such as are newly 
derived from the Latine; which though they were proper 


OF « Similitude. 


A SIMILITUDE dire from » Metaphor only (ἀν a 
of Comparison as these, As ; Even as; So; 
κα Simiade there τα α ‘Metaphor dilated ; aoa tae: 
Leer Gt nrg ed Contracted into one Word. 
A Similitude does well in an Oration, so it be not too fre-" 
quent ; for 'tis Poetical. 


ki ι 
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An Example of a Similitude, is this of Pericles; that said 
in his Oration, that the Beotians were like to so many Oaks 
in a Wood, that did nothing but beat one another. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Purity of Language, 
Four things are necessary to make Language Pure, 

1. The right rendring of those Particles which some ante- 
cedent Particle does require: as toa Not only, a Not also; 
and then they are rendered right, when they are not sus- 
pended too long. 

2. The use of proper Words, rather than Circumlocutions, 
unless there be motive to make one do it of purpose, 

3. That there be nothing of double ic 
there be cause to do it of purpose. As the Prophets (of the 
Heathen) who speak in general terms, to the end they may 
the better maintain the truth of their Prophesies ; which is 
easier maintained in generals, than in particulars. For "tis 
easier to divine, whether a number be even or odd, than how 
many ; and that a thing will be, than what it will be. 

4. Concordance of Gender, Number, and Person ; as not to 
say Him for Her; Man for Men; Hath for Have, 

In Summ; a Man’s Language ought to be easie for another 
to read, pronounce, and point. 

Besides, to divers Antecedents, let divers Relatives, or one 
common to them all, be correspondent: as, He saw the 
Colour; He heard the Sound ; or He perceived both Colour 
and Sound ; but by no means, He heard or saw both. 

Lastly, that which is to be interposed by Parenthesis, let it 
be done quickly : as, I purposed, having spoken to him (to this, 
and this purpose) a) rd to be gone. For to put it off 
thus: 1 resolved, after I had spoken to him, to be gone ; but 
the subject of my speech was to this and this purpose, is vitious. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Amplitude and Tenuity of Language. 


A man shall add Amplitude, or Dignity to his Language, but 
by such means as these. 
1. By changing the Name with the Definition, as occasion 


Ε fee 
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ππταραλαγ As when the Name shall be indecent, by using 
Boe CNRCOREY: 


ἘΠΕῚ eld the posers rmbt. Soe the agua: 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Convenience or Decency of Elocution. 


Be ee a rane κι να 
aD nesting feelingly ; stg a ay Passion as is 
take teeta te ae 
as mes the Person of the Speaker; as 
Saeed Gentleman 10 speak eruciitely: 
3, By speaking proportionably to the matter ; as of great 
i7 Loman μὰν and of mean, in a low Stile, 
4. By Cea ie taal Compounded, and from Outlandish 
speak ly, and have already 
| moved, and, as it were, inebriated his Hearers. Or Ironically. 
Tt confers also to perswasion very much, to use these ordin- 
Forms of speaking, All men know ; ’Tis confessed by all ; 
No Man soil deny, asd the like. For the Hearer consents, 
with the fear to be esteemed the only Ignorant Man. 
good also, having used a word that signifies more than 
the matter requires, to abstain from the Pronunciation and 
Countenance that to such a word belongs: that the 
| dl aaleet Read abana may the less appear. And 
Be a ἀρ εν inane wl show σαῖς Gaey 
for he will get belief by seeming to consider what 


(But in this a Man must have a care not to be too precise 
in shewing of this Consideration. For the ostentation of 
, Carefulness is an argument oftentimes of lying; as may be 
ee ee eee 
bee A eal thought to speak more precise truth than 
is 


al 
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CHAP. VIII! 
Of tro Sorts of Stiles. 


' 
‘Tere be two sorts of Stiles. 

The one continued or to be comprehended at once; the 
other divided, or distinguished by Periods. 

‘The first sort was in use with antient Writers: but is now 
out of date. Υ 

An Example of this Stile is in the History of Herodotus; 
wherein there is no Period till the end of the whole History. 

In the other kind of Stile, that is distinguished by Periods; 
a Period is such a part as is perfect in it self, and has such 
length as may easily be comprehended by the understanding. 

‘This later kind is pleasant; the former unpleasant, because 
this appears finite, the other infinite: in this the Hearer has 
always somewhat set out, and terminated to him; in the other 
he fore-sees no end, and has nothing finished to him; this 
may easily be committed to memory, because of the measure 
and cadence (which is the cause that Verses be easily remem- 
bered) ; the other not. 

Every Sentence ought to end with the period, and nothing 
to be interposed. 

Period is either simple, or divided into Parts. 

‘Simple is that which is Indivisible; as, I wonder you fear 
not their ends, whose actions you imitate, 

A Period divided, is that which not only has perfection and 
length convenient, for respiration, but also Parts. As, I won- 
der you are not afraid of their ends, seeing you imitate their 
actions; where in these words, I wonder you are not afraid 
of their ends, is one Colon, or Part; and in these, Seeing you 
imitate their actions, another: and both together make the 
Period. 

The parts, or members, and periods of speech ought neither’ 
to be too long, nor too short. 7 

Too long are they, which are produced beyond the expect- 
ation of the Hearer. 

Too short are they, that end before he expects it. 


' Hobbes has overlooked Aristotle’s 8th chapter “on Rhythm.” 
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Those that be too long, leave the Hearer behind, like him 
Sito wralbine: πον Davies Sib μαι enh es ἀνεικῆκοα 
paige! that walks with him. 


oie hated too short, make the Hearer stumble; for 
when he looks far before him, the end stops him before he be 
aware. 
A period that is divided into parts, is either divided only; 
or has also an of the Parts one to another. 
Divided only is such as this: This the Senate knows; the 
Consul sees; and yet the Man lives. 
lige tins, ohn coming poe eoneragh 


parts the better for the opposition; but also for that 
they with them a certain ap ce of that kind of En- 
thymeme, which leads to Tn 


ee Norlors af a Hertad a asaePusuncoegie 
“ho altogether, or almost equal Number of Syllables. 

or Members of a Period, are said to be like, when 

they begin, or end alike: and the more Similitudes, and the 

ee ae ee eee 


CHAP. IX. 
Of those Things that grace an Oration, and make it delightful. 


Forasmvcn as there is nothing more delightful toa Man, 
than to find that he apprehends and learns easily ; it neces- 
sarily follows, that those Worle are tiost goassfl ata eat) 
ΝΣ is von things sig- 


And therefore Forraign Words are unpleasant, because 
Obscure ; iene Mp ss ὧν τὰν ἱκεὰ ἐς 
learn nothi new: Metaphors please 3 for 
ta by tho’ Gene, or sting common ting 0 that wi 
a kind of Science: as when an Old Man is called Stubble 
Signe Sach Ol Hon al Sa 


" 
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withers like Grass, being put in Begins it by the qualities 
common to Stubble, and to Old Me 

That which a Metaphor does, a " Similitude does the 
but with less grace, because with more prolixity. 

Such Enthymemes are the most graceful, which neither are 
presently very eee πύον τρῖν hard to be understood!, 
but are comprehended, w1 Ὑ are uttering, or present) 
after, though not understood before. a 

The things that make a speech graceful, are these; Anti- 
theta, Metaphors, and Animation. 

Of Antitheta and Antithesis hath been spoken in the prece- 
dent Chapter. 

Of Metaphors the most graceful is that which is drawn from 


Proportion. 
[Aristotle (in the 12 Chapter of his Poetry) defines a Me- 
taphor to be the translation of a name from one i- 


cation to another ; whereof he makes four kinds : 11 
the General to the Particular. 2, From the 
to the General. 8, From coe Portales ee 
4. From Proportion. ] 

A Metaphor from Proportion is such as this, A State with- 
out Youth, is a Year without a Spring. 

‘Animation is that expression which makes us seem to see 
the thing before our eyes; as he that said, The Athenians 
poured out their City into Sicily, meaning, they sent thither 
the greatest Army they could make; and this is the greatest 
grace of an Oration. 

If therefore in the same Sentence there concur both Meta- 
phor, and this Animation, and also Antithesis, it cannot choose 
but be very graceful. 

That an Oration is graced by Metaphor, i 
Antithesis, hath been said: but how ’tis graced, is aye 
in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. X. 
In what Manner an Oration is graced by the Things aforesaid. 


’Tis graced by Animation, when the actions of living Crea- 
tures are attributed to things without life; as when the Sword 
is said to devour. 

1 ἐπιπόλαια and ἁγνούμεναν 
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Such Me as these come into a Mans mind by the 
observation of things that have similitude and proportion one 
to another. And the more unlike and unproportionable the 


Ἂν 6 
Hearer finds he learns somewhat by such use of the word. 
‘Also Paradoxes are graceful, 30 Men inwardly do believe 
them: for they have in them somewhat like to those jests that 
are grounded upon the similitude of words, which have usually 
one sense, and in the present another ; and somewhat like to 
those jests which are grounded upon the deceiving of a Mans 


sec sie. mars τὸ Ἶ 
ae ewe it is, allusions of words are gracefu 
| it they be well placed; and in Periods not too long 5 and with 
+; for by these means the ambiguity is taken away. 

| ‘And. the more of these; namely, shor, 
Antithess, Equality of Menbers, a Period bath, the more 

graceful it is. 

‘Ana Proverbs are graceful, because they are Metaphors, or 


grace an Oration, when they contain also a 


they are youthful, and bewray vehemence ; and are used with 
most grace by them that are angry ; and for that cause are 
not comely in Old Men. 

CHAP. XI. 


the Difference between the Stile to be used in Writing, and the 
ω Bide tt be μος μὰ διό νσοςς 


Tur Stile that should be Read ought to be more exact and 
accurate. 
ἘΡΟΣΑ $6.06 Ῥπορῥεν cag tebe ult So Actors 
"rations of them that Plead, away with the hearing. 
por Ain cae aban thea τ ο ϑα 
at leisure ; consequently must endure to 
and examined. if 
Written Orations appear flat in Pleading. 
: 


ἕω, i 
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And Orations made for the Barr, when the Action is away, 
appear in Reading insipide. 

In Written Orations Repetition is justly condemned. 

But in Pleadings," by the help of Action, and by some 
change in the Pleader, Repetition becomes Amplificati 

In Written Orations Disjunctives do ill; as, I came, I found 
him, I asked him: for they seem superfluous, and but oné 
thing, because they are not distinguished by Action. 

But in Pleadings ‘tis Amplification; because that which is 
but one thing, is made to seem many. 

Of Pleadings, that which is Judicial ought to be more ac- 
curate, than that which is before the people. 

And an Oration to the people ought to be more accommodate 
to Action, than a Judicial. 

And of Judicial Orations, that ought to be more accurate, 
which is uttered to few Judges ; and that ought to be more 
accommodate to Action, which is uttered to many. As ina 
Picture, the farther he stands off that beholds it, the less need 
there is that the Colours be fine: so in Ovations, the farther 
the Hearer stands off, the less need there is for his Oration to 
be elegant. 5 

Therefore Demonstrative Orations are most proper for 
Writing, the end whereof is to Read. 


CHAP, XIL 
Of the Parts of an Oration, and their Oriler. 


Tue necessary Parts of an Oration are but two; Proposi- 
tions, and Proof; which are as it were the Probleme, and 
Demonstration. 

The Proposition is the explication, or opening of the Mat- 
ter to be proved. 

And Proof is the Demonstration of the Matter pi 

To these necessary parts, are sometimes added two other, 
the Proeme and the Epilogue, neither of which are arf} Proof. 

So that in some there be four parts of angOration ; the 
Proeme, the Proposition, or (as the others call it) the Warra- 
tion, the Proofs, (which contain Confirmation, 
Amplification, and Diminution,) and the Epilogue. 


Ε 
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ν CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Proeme. 


‘Tue Proeme is the beginning of an Oration, and, as it were, 
the preparing of the way before one enter into it. 

Tn some kinds of Orations it resembles the Prelude of Mu- 
sicians, who first play what they list, and afterwards the Tune 


I Basie Giada ta <cmabton taorhokagee of Phos ate 

contains the 
| Proemes of the first sort, are most proper for Demonstrative 
Orations ; in which a Man is free to foretell, or not, what 
points he will insist upon; and for the most part ’tis better 
not: ΠΝ πὐπ mien κα Min istics Rigel nest soem en 
matter, Digression will seem πότον ‘but if he have ingaged 


the Praise or Dispraise of some Law or Custom, or in Ex- 
ion, or Dehortation ; or something that serves to incline 

the Hearer to the purpose. 
Proemes of the second kind are most proper for Judicial 


not be suspended, and for want of fore-sight, err or wander. 
else to a Proeme, is drawn from one 
of these four ; From the rom he hee 


member 
From the Hearer and from the Matter are drawn into the 
Proeme such things as serve to make the Hearer favourable, 
ΕΠ αν, meinesaiahel ryysire 
Fi 


| ᾿ 
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And Hearers use to be attentive to that are 
good ; to things that are of great Cannas or that ose 
themselves, or that are strange, or that delight. 

But to make the Hearer attentive, is not the part of the 
Proeme only, but of any other part of the Oration, and rather 
of any other part, than of the Proeme. For the Hearer is 
every where more remiss than in the beginning. And there- 
fore wheresoever there is need, the Orator must make appear 
both the probity of his own person, and that the matter in, 
hand is of great Consequence ; or that it concerns the Hearer; 
or that it is new; or that it is delightful. 

He that will have the Hearer attentive to him, but not to 
the Cause, must on the other side make it seem that the 
matter is a trifle, without relation to the Hearer, common, 
and tedious, 

‘That the Hearer may be favourable to the Speaker, one of 
two things is required; that he Jove him, or that he pity him. 

In Demonstrative Orations, he that praises shall have the 
Hearer favourable if he think himself, or his own manners, 
or course of life, or any thing he loves, comprehended in the 
same praise. 

On the contrary, he that dispraises, shall be heard favour- 
ably, if the Hearer find his Enemies, or their courses, or any 
thing he hates, involved in the same dispraise, 

The Proeme of a Deliberative Oration is taken from the 
same things, from which are taken the Proemes of Judicial 
Orations. For the matter of a Deliberative Oration needeth 
not that natural Proeme, by which is shewn what we are to 
speak of; for that is already known: the Proeme in these, 
being made only for the Speakers, or Adversaries sake ; or to 
make the Matter appear great, or little, a3 one would have it, 
and is therefore to be taken from the persons of the 
or Defendant ; or from the Hearer, οἱ from the Matter, as in 
Orations Judicial, 


CHAP. XIV. 


Places of Crimination, and Purgation, 


1. One is from the removal of ill Opinion in the Hearer, 
imprinted in him by the Adversary, or otherwise, 
2. Another from this, That the thing done is not hurtful, 
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not to him, or not so much, or not unjust, or not great, or 
not dishonourable. 


3. A third from the Recompence, as, I did him harm, but 
withal I did him honour. 

_ 4. A fourth: from the Excuse; as, It was Errour, Mis- 
chance, or Constraint. 

_ 5. A fifth from the Intention ; as, One thing was done, 
another meant. 


who nevertheless are good Men. 
8. From Comparison with such as have been falsely accused, 


or wrongfully suspected, and nevertheless found upright. 
ay an ppp ete αν. νὰ τυ Τὰ 


ὍΝ From Crimination of the Crimination as, It serves only 


Του which Ὁ common both to Crimination and 

and is taken from some sign; as Teucer is not to 

be belie because his Mother was Priam’s Sister. On the 
because his 


Enemy. 
13, A thirteenth, proper to Crimination only, from eee 
dispraise mixt: as, To praise small things, and 
ones; or to praise in many wi words, and blame with ef- 
ones; or to praise many that are good, and then 


r 
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CHAP. XY. 
Of the Narration. 


Tur Narration is not always continued and of one Piece; 
but sometimes, as in Demonstratives, interrupted, and dispers- 
ed through the whole Oration. ᾿ 

For there being in a Narration something that falls not 
under Art; as namely, the Actions themselves, which the 
Orator inventeth not; he must therefore bring in the War- 
ration of them where he best may. As for Example, if being 
to praise a Man, you would make a Narration of all his Acts 
immediately from the beginning, and without interruption, 
you will find it necessary afterwards to repeat the same Acts 
again, while from some of them you praise his Valour, and 
from others his Wisdom: whereby your Oration shall have 
less variety, and shall less please. 

’Tis not necessary always that the Narration be short. 
The true measure of it must be taken from the matter that is 
to be laid open. 

In the Varration, as oft as may be, 'tis good to insert some- 
what commendable in ones self, and blameable in ones Adyer- 
sary: As, I advised him but he would take no Counsel. — 

in Narrations, ἃ Man is to leave out whatsoever breeds 
compassion, indignation in the Hearer besides the purpose; 
as Ulysses in Homer, relating his Travels to Aleinous, to 
move compassion in him, is so long in it, that it consists of 
divers Books: but when he comes home, tells the same to his 
‘Wife in thirty Verses, leaving out what might make her sad. 

The Narration ought also to be in such words as argue the 
Manners; that is, some virtuous or vicious habit in him of 
whom we speak, although it be not exprest; As, setting his 
Arms a henbold, he answered, ete. by which is insinuated the 
pride of him that so answered. 

In an Oration a Man does better to shew his affection than 
his Judgment: that is, "Tis better to say, I like this; than to 
say, This is better. For by the one you would seem wise, by 
the other good. But Favour follows Goodness; whereas Wis- 
dom procures Envy. 

But if this Affection seem incredible, then either a reason 
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must be rendered, as did Antigone. For when she had said, 
She loved her brother better than her Husband or Children ; 
she added, for Husband and Children I may have more; 
but another Brother I cannot, my Parents being both dead. 
Or else a man must use this form of speaking ; I know this 
affection of mine seems strange to you; but nevertheless it is 
such. For ’tis not easily believed, that any Man has a mind 
to do any thing that is not for his own good. 

Besides in a Narration, not only the Actions themselves ; 
but the Passions, and signs that accompany them, are to be 
discovered. 


And in his Narration a Man should make himself and his 
Adversary be considered for such, and such, as soon, and as 


SS olga 

A Narration σὰ have. need sometimes not: to: be in the 
Orations ; that is, where soever the question 

τος τ τι μοφοιψεί a Narration, which is always of things 


has no place: and yet things past may be recounted, that 
may deliberate better of the future: But that is not as 


Narration, but Proof; for ’tis Exam 
hare may also be Narration tn Deliberations in that part 
Crimination and 


where Praisé come in: But that part is not 
Deliberative, but 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of Proof, or Confirmation, and Refutation. 


το ποὺς apple’ to something controrerieg 
The Controversie in is, Whether it has 


Ὁ τ lerae Asan galt eee 3 
but the honour and EOE Son, Fie 0 

In Deliberatives, the question is, Whether the thing be like 
Ἐπ otha be δὴ great: or whether it be just; or whe- 

Besides the application of the Proof to the question, a Man. 


"- 
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ought to observe, whether his Adversary have lyed in any 
point without the Cause. For’tis a sign he does the same in 
the Cause. yf 5 ἣν 

The Proofs themselves are ei pie siete 

A Deliberative Oration, because ’tis of things beet jen = 2 
quireth rather Examples, than Enthymemes. 

But a Judicial Oration, being of things past, cvhialletes 
necessity in them, and may be concluded syllogistically, re- 
quireth rather Enthymemes. 

Enthymemes ought not to come too thick together, for they 
hinder one anothers force by confounding the Hearer, 

Nor ought a Man to endeavour to prove every thing by 
Enthymeme, \east like some Philosophers, he ‘colleselirnatile 
known, from what is less known. 

Nor ought a Man to use Enthymemes, when he would move 
the Hearer to some affection: For seeing divers Motions do 
mutually destroy or weaken one another, hé will lose either 
the Enthymeme,-or the affection that he would move. 

For the same reason, a Man ought not to use Znthymemes 
when he would express Manners. 

But whether he would move affection, or insinuate his 
Manners, he may withal use Sentences. 

A Deliberative Oration is more difficult than a Judicial, 
because ’tis of the future, whereas a Judicial is.of that which 
is past, and that consequently may be known; and because it 
has principles, namely the Law; and it is easier to prove 
from principles, than without. 

Besides, a Deliberative Oration wants those helps of turning 
to the Adversary ; of speaking of himself of raising passion. 

He therefore that wants matter in a’ Deliberative Oration, 
let him bring in some person to praise or dispraise. 

‘And in Demonstratives he that has nothing to say in com- 
mendation ov discommendation of the principal party et him 
praise or dispraise some body else, as his Father, or Kinsman, 
or the very vertues or vices themselves. 

He that wants not Proofs, let him not only prove a 
but also insinuate his Manners: but he that has no f, let 
him nevertheless insinuate his Manners. For a good Man 
is as acceptable, as an exact Oration. 

Of Proof, those that lead to an absurdity, please better 
than those that are direct or ostensive; because from the com- 
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of Contraries, namely, Truth and Falsity, the force 
ἐν τον Syllogisme does the better appear. 

Confutation is also a part of Proof. 

And he that speaks first, puts it after his own Proofs, unless 
the Controversie contain many and different matters. And 
he that speaks last, puts it before. 

For ’tis necessary to make way for his own Oration, by 
removing the Objections of him that spake before. For the 
mind abhors both the Man, and his Oration, that is damned 
before hand. 

If a Man desire his Manners should appear well, (least 
speaking of himself he become odious, or troublesome, or 
‘obnoxious to obtrectation; or speaking of another, he seem 
contumelious, or scurrilous,) let him introduce another person. 

Last of all, least he cloy his Hearer with Enthymemes, let 
him vary them sometimes with Sentences; but such as have 
Saha AAs here isan Endhymeme. If it be then the 

time to make peace wi conditions of peace 
be had, then the time is si tuniiecer Meraioteoaee Ant 
this is a Sentence of equal force to it. Wise Men make peace, 
while their Fortune is entire, 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Interrogations, Answers, and Tests. 


Tue times wherein ’tis fit to ask ones Adversary a question 
are chiefly four. 

1. The first is, when of two Propositions that conclude 
an Absurdity, he has already uttered one; and we would by 

draw him to λα the other. 

2. second, when of two Propositions that conclude an 
Absurdity, one is manifest of it self, and the other likely to 
be fetched out by a question; then the Interrogation will be 
seasonable ; and the absurd Conclusion is presently to be in- 
ferred, without adding that Proposition which is manifest. 

3. The third, when a Man would make appear that his 

does contradict himself. 

4. The fourth, when ome ort 9} To soe te 
such shifts as these, In some sort ’tis so; In some 
not 80. 
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Out of these Cases ’tis not fit to interrogate. For he whose 
question succeeds not, is thought vanquished. 

To equivocal questions ἃ Man ought to answer fully, and 
not to be too brief. 

To Interrogations which we fore-see tend to draw from us 
an Answer, contrary to our pi we must, together with 
our Answer, presently give an to the objection which 
is implyed in the Question. 

And where the Question exacteth an Answer that con- 
cludcth against us, we must together with our Answer pre- 
sently distinguish. 

Jests are dissolved by serious and grave discourse: and 
grave discourse is deluded by Jesés. 

The several kinds of Jests are set down in the Art of 
Poetry. 

‘Whereof one kind is Zronia, and tends to please ones self. 

The other is Scwrrility, and tends to pleats others. 

The latter of these has in it a kind of baseness; the former 
may become a Man of good breeding. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Peroration, 


Tur Peroration must consist of one of these four things. 

Inelining the Judge to favour yourself, or to disfavour 
your Adversary. For then, when all has been said respecting 
the cause, is the best season to praise, or dispraise the i 

Of Amplification or Diminution. For when it appears 
what is good or evil, then is the time to shew how great, or 
how litile that good or evil is. 

Or in moving the Judge to Anger, Love, or other Passion. 
For when it is manifest of what kind, and how great the good 
or evil is, then it will be opportune to excite the Judge. 

Or of Repetition, that the Judge may remember what has 
been said. 

Repetition consisteth in the matter, and the manner. For 
the Orator must shew, that he has performed whaé he pro- 
mised in the beginning of his Oration, and how: namely, by 
comparing his Arguments one by one with his Adversaries, 
repeating them in the same order they were spoken, 


ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS 


on 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK I. 
CHAP. 1. ἃ IL 
How many pees ens earn 
On which of these parts, Πίστιρ, λέξερ, or τὰ μέρη τοῦ λόγου, 


δικανικὸν and sarin of orations ? 
‘With what view has Aristotle previously introduced the 
tie #Meae sod τύχας of men? 


Sis Latte Sel νόθον the species of 
Cara 
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‘When is persuasion effected διὰ τῶν ἀκροατῶν ? 

When is it effected ἐν αὐτῶ τῶ λόγω ἢ 

Of the πίστεις διὰ τοῦ δεικνύναι, (or the argument,) how — 
many species are there? 

Which is most persuasive, the παράδειγμα or ἐνθύμημα ἢ 

Does Rhetoric furnish any instrument of perpuaRteael τοῦ 
δεικνύναι, besides these ? 

From what matter necessary, contingent, or impossible, are 
enthymems drawn ? 

Am I to understand that the enthymem is drawn from the 
εἶκός and σημεῖον ? 

Can an orator syllogize from premises previously inferred ? 

Is there any objection to this process? 

What is the objection to premises not previously inferred? 

If a particular proposition is inferred from an universal, is 
it an εἰκός or σημεῖον ? 

Of the σημεῖον how many kinds are there ἢ 

‘You say that one is anonymous, because it has no logical dif- 
ference to fix the species ; mention the logical difference, which, 
when added to the other σημεῖον fixes the species τεκμήριον ἢ 

‘Are both these species equally forcible ? 

‘What is a παράδειγμα ῦ 

Which is of most service in induction, ghe τεκμήριον ot 
παράδειγμα ὃ 

Is the τεκμήριον used in induction ἢ 


CHAP, III. 


‘How many species of orations are there ? 
From what, premises does Aristotle infer the three species 
of oration ? 
Is the judge of things past a judicial orator or public 
speaker ? 
Does the Ocwpdc judge merely of the power of an oration, 
or exercise the functions of a judicial orator ?' ζ 
Which species of oration is inferred from the ἐκκλησιαστής ἢ 
*Which is inferred from the δικαστής and Θεωρὸς ἢ 
Ts it the business of the judicial orator to dissuade and 
raise ? 
" What are the τὰ τέλη of the three species of oration? 
Must a deliberative, judicial, and demonstrative orator be 
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in possession οἵ προτάσεις on the subjects of each of these 
species ? 


If an orator wished to prove the injustice of Alcibiades’s 
banishment in a judicial court, would the premises of his syl- 
logism be εἴδη of the judicial species, if drawn from the τὰ 
τέλη honour and turpitude? 

- Must a syllogism in the judicial species always be composed 
of εἴδη, or will it ever admit of réro? J 

When the orator is arguing on the possibility of a fact, are 

his προτάσεις the εἴδη or τόποι 


CHAP. IV. 


How many chapters are devoted to the εἴδος συμβουλεντικὸν ? 
Does Aristotle make any distinction between the subjects of 
deliberation, and the things from which we deliberate, viz. 
fia and εἴδη ? 
shout the following treatise does not Aristotle pre- 
mise στοιχεῖα (vide chap. vi. 1) from which the εἴδη and τό- 
ποι, &c, are deduced ? 

In the εἶδος συμβουλευτικὸν are not some the στοιχεῖα and 
εἴδη of happiness and its divisions? (chap. v.) 

Are not others the στοιχεῖα and εἴδη of the τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ and 
συμφέροντος simply affirmed concerning a subject-of delibera- 
tion? (chap. vi.) 

Are the στοιχεῖα and εἴδη ever comparatively affirmed con- 
cerning a measure, whether it be better and more useful? 


vii. 
Sey = view does Aristotle treat of different forms of 
jes their ra τέλη in this treatise ? pe 
Could the orator be possessed of προτάσεις on a deliberative 
ject without a knowledge of ditetont forms of government 
the institutions of the same ? 
Are the things concerning which orators deliberate in 
necessary, impossible, or contingent matter? 
Τὸ what kind of things is deliberation principally confined ? 
Am I then to understand, that men deliberate on such 
as it is possible for them to accomplish, and which de- 
not on chance for existence ? 
‘How many subjects of deliberation does Aristotle enumerate? 
‘In debates on finance, war and peace, internal defence, ex- 
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ports and imports, what should the orator be accurately ac- 
quainted with ? 

Is the knéwledge of legislation of importance to a deliber- 
ative orator? ' 

In what does Aristotle place the safety of a state? 


CHAP. V. 


What is the great object of human pursuit ? 

How many definitions of happiness does Aristotle give? 

Which definition was adopted by the Stoics ? 

Which by the Epicurean and Peripatetic schools ? 

Can you enumerate any of the τὰ μέρη of happiness ? 

Distinguish the τὰ μέρη into the τὰ τ᾽ ἐν αὕτω, or i 
goods, and into τὰ fle ἀγαθά, or external goods ? 

Can you confirm the enumeration of the internal goods by 
the second definition of happiness, and that of the external 
goods in a measure, by the third definition ? 

Define numerous and worthy progeny, nobility, and good 
old age. 

Des honour arise ever from the reputation of conferring 
benefits ? ; 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the virtues under the 
deliberative species of orations ? 


CHAP. VI. 


‘What is the object proposed to the deliberative orator? 

Does he deliberate on the means conducive to the end, or 
the end itself ? 

How many definitions of good does Aristotle enumerate a3 
στοιχεῖα ? 

How many εἴδη are there in this chapter deduced from the 
στοιχεῖα ? 

Are the στοιχεῖα of good ever definitions of good ? 

Give definitions of good assumed by the reasons of choice, 
appetite, intellect, and disposition to contentment. 

Can you infer from the above premises that the acquisition 
of good, and the exemption from evil, are goods ? 

Prove them to be goods by some of the definitions of good. 

Goods τὰ ὁμολογούμενα can be proved by the above defini- 
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tions, but in disputed cases, (ἐν 4 Hahiglaey deni the 
easiest method of proving a ns ᾽ 
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Sia! prove happiness to be a good by the reason of 
Gon you prove pleasure and social intercourse to be goods 
by the reason of appetite? 
Can you prove the moral virtues to be goods by the reason 
of intellect ? 
Are the consequences to the exemption from evil and ac- 
ae of good, immediate or remote ? 
Does Aristotle imply the utility of the virtues when he says 
that they are effective of good ? 
How does he prove such specific virtues as temperance, 
fortitude, &c., to be goods? 
Do you consider, on reviewing this chapter, that persuasion 
ean be effected by other προτάσεις than simple προτάσεις as- 
‘fend from the end of the εἴδος συμβουλεντικὸν ὃ 


CHAP. VII. 


How many definitions of good did you enumerate in the 
preceding chapter!? 

Repeat these four definitions. 

Mention the στοιχεῖα premised by Aristotle in this chapter, 
from which he deduces the εἴδη περὶ τοῦ μείζονος ἀγαθοῦ, καὶ 


ντος. 
1 understand you to say that the definition of “excess, 

and the thing exceeded,” is premised as the στοιχεῖον ? 

Define the τὸ τέλος. 

Is a plurality of goods greater than one, or a fewer goods, 
by the reason of numerical excess? 

Would this εἴδος be fallacious, if the one, or the fewer, were 
not 9 1 ema with the plurality? Vide Annotations, 

Ade teas wee bs cay, that beauty, strength, and riches, 
were-a greater good than virtue, would his assumption, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, be correct ? 

* The first four may be considered as definitions of the τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, 
‘the others descriptions of the τοῦ συμφέροντος. 


be — 
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Why would it not ? 

Have the excesses of genera and species any analogy ? 

Could an orator prove ἐὰν τὸ μέγιστον τοῦ μεγιστοῦ ὑπερέχη, 
καὶ αὐτὰ αὑτῶν, that if justice is a greater good than bravery, 
Aristides excelled Themistocles ? 

How many εἴδη does Aristotle enumerate in this chapter? 

Can an orator prove one thing to be a greater good than 
another by the reason of its being the τὸ τέλος ὃ -. 

Is happiness, therefore, a greater good than virtue ? 

Could he prove from the definition of the τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ and 
συμφέροντος, that virtue is a greater good than happiness, διὰ 
τὸ μείζονος ἀγάθον ποιητικὴν elvac? 

How would he prove one principle (ἀρχὴ) to be greater 
than another?? 


CHAP. VIII. 


With what view has Aristotle treated in the former chap- 
ters of Εὐδαιμονία and the ἀγαθὸν and συμφέρον ὃ 

Why was it essential that he should treat of the εὐδαιμονία 
firat? (vide chap. v. 2.) 

Is it by προτάσεις on the ἀγαθὸν and συμφέρον that the 
ἐκκλησιαστὴς persuades his audience ὃ 

Can you give a reason why the ἀγαθὸν and συμφέρον have 
a peculiar relation to εὐδαιμονία as the σκόπος of human pur- 
suit ? (chap. viii. 2.) 

Why does Aristotle assign so much importance to a know- 
ledge of the ra τέλη τῶν πολιτειῶν ? (chap. viii. 5.) 

Why does he consider a knowledge of the ἤθη of each 
πολιτεῖα essential ? (chap. viii. 6.) . 

Explain how the speaker will become invested with moral 
character, by a perfect knowledge of the ἤθη without any pre- 
vious opinion having been entertained of him. (chap. viii. 6.) 

Enumerate the ra τέλη πολιτειῶν. 

Are the τὰ τέλη the subjects of deliberation, or measures 
which have a reference to the τὰ τέλη ὃ 


* The reader is referred to Hobbes’ Brief of the Art of Rhetoric, for a 
distinct enumeration of the τόποι throughout this treatise. 
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CHAP. IX. 


_ Give the definitions of the τὸ καλὸν and τὸ αἰσχρὸν, honour 
and turpitude. 2 
Are these definitions premised as the στοιχεῖα from which 
the εἴδη of demonstrative oratory are deduced? 
If the τὸ καλὸν be that which you have defined, does it fol- 
low that virtue and its species are honourable ? 
Give the definitions of virtue. 
If virtue is a δύναμις εὐεργετικὴ, which of the species of 
virtue do you consider the greatest ? 
᾿ Would you consider δικαιοσύνη a greater virtue than πρᾳότης ἢ 
_, Can you prove this assumption by the τόπος, τὰ μειζονος 
ἀγαθοῦ καὶ συμφέροντος ποιητικὰ, μείζω ὃ (vide chap. vii. 7.) 
Give the definitions of the species οἵ virtue, as these are 
στοιχεῖα from which εἴδη in demonstrative oratory are deduced. 
ve demonstrative and deliberative oratory any points in 
common ? (vide chap. ix. 35.) 
Have the demonstrative and judicial any points in common ? 


a) 
is the difference between ἔπαινος and éyxipuov? 
On what principle must we show a man to have acted to be 
worthy of praise ? (vide chap. viii. 32.) 
meres ence οἱ. circumstances admissible as an indication 
πι σις, 
Which ate the best indications of α man's habits? 
To which of the species of oration are amplification and 
extenuation peculiarly adapted ? 
Is the παράδειγμα adapted to one species more than another ? 
‘Why do you consider it more adapted to the deliberative ? 
To which species is the enthymem most adapted ? 


CHAP. X. 
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Does the προαίρεσις characterize all actions which men do 
ἑκόντες ἵ 

Does the προαίρεσις characterize all actions which men do 
εἰδότες ? 

Mention the causes of actions which men do προαιρούμενοι 
and παρὰ τὸν νόμον. 

Must the accuser consider the τίνων, καὶ πόσων ἕνεκα, or the 
inducement, to exist in his adversary ? 

What are the efficient causes of those actions which men do 
not δὲ αὑτοὺς ? 

Of this class of actions which men do not δι᾽ αὑτοὺς, but ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης, What are the specific causes which Aristotle mentions? 

What are the efficient causes of those actions which men do 
δὲ αὑτοὺς ? 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide the ὄρεξις ἢ 

Mention the logical differences, which, when added to the 
genus ὄρεξις, give the species βούλησις, ὀργὴ, and ἐπιθυμία 

Enumerate the seven causes of actions. 

Can the ἡλικίαι and ἕξεις be called the true causes of human 
actions ? 

Have they their consequences which when added to the true 
causes give additional weight to the Ὁ 

Why does Aristotle omit to treat of the ἡλικέαι and ἕξεις 
under the judicial species ? 

Does Aristotle infer, from the definitions of the seven causes 
of human actions, the ends of the agents? (chap. x. 12, 18, 
14, et seq.) ;. 

From which of the seven causes of actions does he infer the 
ends of those actions which men do δέ αὑτοὺς ὃ 

When Aristotle says, that all-such things as men do δὲ ai- 
rove are real or apparent goods, why does he make the dis- 
tinction of “real” and “ apparent”? \ 

Am I then to understand that all things which men do 
willingly, and consequently all things which they do unjustly, 
are really or apparently good, and really or apparently plea- 
sant, and that these are the ὧν ἕνεκα ἀδικοῦσι ὃ 7 


CHAP, ΧΙ. 


‘With what view has Aristotle introduced the συμφέρον in 
the judicial species of oration, when he had previously con 
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it as the τὸ τέλος of the deliberative? (chap. x. 


119, 
| ek dadatdeo aye ie introduces it because it 
is the end of human action? 

You have before stated that the εὐδαιμονία was the σκόπος 
of human pursuit, and now state that the συμφέρον and ἀγαθὸν 
are the τὸ τέλος of actions; explain the meaning of the words 
σκόπος and τέλος. 

Give the definition of ἡδονὴ and λύπη. 

How would you infer the definition of the ἡδύ and λυπηρόν ? 

Are these definitions the στοιχεῖα from which Aristotle de- 
duces the εἴδη in this chapter’? 


CHAP. XII. 


What division does Aristotle make and premise of the πῶς 
ἔχοντες ἀδικοῦσι ὕ ᾿ 
he ate the three subdivisions of the ὅταν οἴωνται éavroie 
δυνατὸν 
Why does Aristotle refer the discussion of the δυνατὸν 
war to the second book of Rhetoric? . 
lain why the second part of the division, viz., ἑαντοῖς 
, should belong more especially to the judicial species, 
when the δυνατὸν πραχθῆναι is considered as a τύπος, 
Enumerate the threefold subdivision of the’ ὅγᾷν οἴωνται 
aimee thes do those 1 ot oe 
‘0 i tl persons trust w! on 
member of the subdivision.) 
Enumerate the things to which those s trust who 
hope to escape punishment if detected: (second member of 
the subdivision.) 


CHAP, XIIL 


Why should right and wrong be defined in reference to two 

My fs te Wht Slit of possi Cepbc of fa AS 

jetion δὲ - 

πῶ ba WEES VigbE ἐρὰ wrong io dadael, Βαλε ἢ ΤΑ 

stuart of te or ot ts tins nn 
͵ ΤᾺ 
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How many species of law does Aristotle enumerate? 
What is the subdivision of the νόμος ἴδιος ? (2.) 

‘What do you understand by the νόμος κοινὸς ? 

Give the definition of ro ἀδικεῖσθαι. 

From whence does Aristotle infer this definition ? (chap. 


x. 3. 

What is the threefold division which Aristotle makes of 
ἐγκλήματα, or accusation ? 

Why does Aristotle decline treating of the ἐγκλήματα διὰ 
πάθος in this chapter ἢ i 

In what kind of cases do men, generally and speci 
speaking, manifest the προαίρεσις in action? (chap. x. 4.) 

Is it necessary for an accuser to lay great stress on the 
προαίρεσις ? 

Under what circumstances, or with what dispositions, do 
men act by deliberative choice ? (chap. xii. 1.) 

Do you consider that the depravity and injustice of an act 
is manifested by the προαίρεσις of the agent ? 

Are they a σημεῖον or τεκμήριον of deliberate choice? 

Is the προαίρεσις ἃ σημεῖον or τεκμήριον of depravity and 
injustice ? 

How many distinctions of right and wrong (δικαία καὶ 
ἀγαθὰ) are there? ' 

Why is this twofold distinction made ? 

Into how many species does Aristotle divide the subaltern 
genus ἄγραφα ἢ 

Can you give a reason why the species “remarkably virtue 
ous and vicious,” (τὰ μὲν καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν, &e.,) is not included 
in the written law? 

‘When Solon was asked why he had not enacted a special 
law against parricide, what was his answer ? 

Does not this answer give the reason why ἄδικα of this spe- 
cies are not included in the written law ἑκόντων τῶν νομοθετῶν ἢ 

Mention some virtues, which as falling under the species 
καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν, &c., are not noticed in written laws? - 

Is it because they are so universally acknowledged and re- 
quired, that they are not noticed in written laws? ὁ 

What is the second species of τὰ δικαία and dua? 

What is the cause of this defect in the written law of states? 

Give the definition of equity. 
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| CHAP. XIV. 
What is the standard by which the degrees in criminality 
be ascertained ? 
| ‘ith what view does Aristotle infer εἴδη, doa ἄν ἡ ἀπὸ 
ἰζονος ἀδικίας ἢ (vide chap. ix. 39, with respect to the 
Rees and Book ii. 26.) Ψ 
kind of injuries are comparatively the more severely 


‘You stated in reply to questions in the first book, (chap. x.) 
that κακία generally, and ἀκρασία specifically, were the causes 
‘of acts of injustice characterized by the προαίρεσις, how then 
would you ascertain the comparative enormity of déuijpara? 

‘Are ἀδικήματα of this description estimated by the hurt 
done, or the προαίρεσις of the agent? (xii. 5.) 

If the hurt done be irremedidble, is the act of injustice 

of being amplified ? 

Will the definition of ἀδικήματα depend on the πρόνοια of 
the agent? (vide Annotationes xiv. 5.) 

Am I then to understand that ddufpara which are irreme- 
diable, incapable of being adequately punished, of being re- 
venged, which are done frequently, and ἐκ προνοίας, may be 
considered μείζονα ὃ 


CHAP. XV. 


How many distinctions of the πίστεις ἄτεχναι are there ? 

Into how many species is the distinction νόμοι subdivided ? 

Into how many subaltern genera is the distinction μάρτυρες 
(chap. xv. 13) divided? 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern genus 
παλαιοὶ μάρτυρες subdivided ? » 

‘What kind of persons and things constitute the lowest spe- 
cies to the subaltern species, (περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν γενομένων) of 
the raha? (vide chap. xv. 13, 14.) 

things and persons constitute the lowest spe- 
cies to the subaltern species (περὶ δὲ τῶν ἐσομένων) of the 


pgrope sede? (chap. xv. 14, 
the lowest species to the subaltern species, (περὶ μὲν τῶν. 
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γενομένων,) viz. poets and illustrious men, most adapted to the 
judicial species of oration ? 

Is the lowest species to the subaltern species, (περὶ μὲν oly | 
τῶν ἐσομένων,) viz. soothsayers, oracles, and ly 
serviceable in the deliberative as in the judicial species of | 
oration ? Σὲ 

Into how many subaltern species is the subaltern genus 
μάρτυρες πρόσφατοι divided ? (chap. xv. 13.) Σ 

What kind of things and persons constitute the lowest spe- 
cies to the subaltern species (οἱ μὲν μετέχοντες τοῦ κινδύνου) οἵ 
the μάρτυρες πρόσφατοι ἢ (chap. xv. 15, last line.) 

kind of persons constitute the lowest’ species to the 
subaltern species (oi δὲ ἐκτὸς κινδύνου) of the μάρτυρες πρόσφα- 
τοι ἢ (chap. xv. 15, ΤΣ line.) ἡευδτχος a 

Which of the two lowest species (viz, γνώριμοι, 
οἱ ἂν δόξωσι ψεύδεσθαι, or viva voce evidence,) is most entitled 
to credit? 

Aristotle has hitherto treated of the different kinds of 
μάρτυρες, and he then proceeds to consider the manner in 
which their credit is to be amplified and extenuated by the 
orator ; if the orator then has no witnesses to support his case, 
by what arguments must he diminish the eredit of testimony? 
(chap. xv. 17:) i 

‘To what circumstances does testimony speak? (18.) 

Is the impeachment of the veracity of a witness by an en- 
thymem (ἐξ εἰκότων} a solid objection to bis testimony ? 

I then to understand, that if the orator has mo testi- 
mony to adduce, he must, ae 
Ist. Insist on the propriety of the j deciding, γνώ! 
ἢ ἀρίστῃ. (vide Book 1. chap. xv. 5, 12,17. Book tt 

πὶ ὑπ με. ϑιυγας 

2nd. That eixora are better than witnesses, as they are 
never open to corruption, 

8rd. That εἴκοτα are never convicted of falsehood ? 

If the orator has witnesses to support his case, by what 
arguments should he corroborate their testimony, and extenu- 
ate the eixora ? 

What two precepts does Aristotle give with to the 
extenuation and amplification of the συνθῆκαι and 2 

‘What is the fourfold division with respect to oaths? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


oN THE 


JUDICIAL SPECIES OF ORATION. 


Is treating of the judicial species of oration, what does 
‘Aristotle propose that the orator should first consider in his 
accusation ? 

If the question be simply whether his adversary has com- 
mitted an injury, the orator must prove,—what ? (chap. x. 2.) 

If an act of injustice has been committed, but that act of 
injustice has not been defined by the written law, under which 
species of law must he prove his ease ? (chap. xiii. 14 ; xv. 4.) 

Am I then to understand, that in inquiring whether his 


Are these the three general points which he must prove 
against his adv; 
apenas he must prove against his ad- 


"5 5: adversary to have acted? 
chap. xiii. 7.) 


4 


| 
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If the act is clearly done by deliberative choice, what is 
the next question an orator must prove against his adversary? 
(chap. xiii. 9.) 

To prove simply that his adversary has acted unjustly, how 
many specific questions arise for the orator’s consideration ? 

Are they not three ? 

Ist. Whether he has violated the written law? (chap. 
xiii. 9. 

2nd. If he has not violated the written law, whether he 
has acted with depravity so excessive as not to be de- | 
fined by the written law? (chap. xiii. 12.) 

3rd. Whether he has acted in violation of equity ? (chap. 
xiii. 12, 13.) 


ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS 


ox 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK II1—CHAP. 1. 


You stated in reply to questions in the first book, that Aris- 
totle had made three distinctions of πίστεις, viz. διὰ τοῦ ἤθους, 
διὰ τῶν ἀκροατῶν, διὰ τῶν λόγων : which of these three distine- 
tions has he already treated of, and which is he now proceed- 


is the end of Rhetoric, or the object which an orator 
in speaking has always in view ? (vide Annotationes, chap. i. 2.) 
How does the investment of one’s self with moral character 


existed in him before? 
From the three distinctions of πίστεις, what do you infer to 
be the three great accomplishments of a perfect orator? =~ 


are the three causes of a speaker's effecting persua- 
sion through moral character ? 
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᾿Αλλ᾽ ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐκεῖνος ὁ καιρὸς καὶ ἡ ἡμέρα ἐκείνη ob μόνον 
εὔνουν καὶ πλούσιον ἄνδρα ἐκάλει, ἀλλὰ καὶ παρηκολουθηκύότα τοῖς 
πράγμασιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς, καὶ συλλελογισμένον ὀρθῶς τίνος ἕνεκα 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔπραττεν ὃ Φίλιππος καὶ τί βουλόμενος" ὁ γὰρ μὴ ταῦτ᾽ cide 
μηδ᾽ ἐξητακὼς πόῤῥωθεν ἐπιμελῶς, οὔτ᾽ εἰ εὔνους ἦν οὔτ᾽ εἰ Thor 
σιος, οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἤμελλεν ὅ τι χρὴ ποιεῖν εἴσεσθαι οὐδ' ὑμῖν 
ἕξειν συμβουλεύειν. ἐφάνην τοίνυν οὗτος ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐγώ, 
καὶ παρελθὼν εἶπον εἰς ὑμᾶς, ἅ μου δυοῖν ἕνεκ᾽ ἀκούσατε xpost- 
χοντες τὸν νοῦν, ἑνὸς μέν, iv’ εἰδῆτε ὅτι μόνος τῶν λεγόντων καὶ 
πολιτευομένων ἐγὼ τὴν τῆς εὐνοίας τάξιν ἐν τοῖς δεινοῖς οὐκ 
ἔλιπον, ἀλλὰ καὶ λέγων καὶ γράφων ἐξηταζόμην τὰ δέονθ' ὑπὲρ 
ὑμῶν ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς φοβεροῖς, ἑτέρον δέ, ὅτι μικρὸν ἀναλώσαντες 
χρόνον πολλῳ πρὸς τὰ λοιπὰ τῆς πάσης πολιτείας ἔσεσθ᾽ ἐμπειρύ- 
τεροι,---- 
to which distinction οὗ πίστεις does he recur, and through 
which of the causes φρόνησις, ἀρετὴ, or εὔνοια, does he endea- 
vour to effect persuasion ? 


CHAP. II. 


What are the three questions which Aristotle proposes for 
consideration in treating of the passions ? (Book II. chap. i. 9.) 

With what view was this threefold division necessary ? 

Is it possible to obtain τόποι calculated for the excitement 
of the passions without a knowledge of these three questions 
proposed by Aristotle ? (Book 11. chap. i. 9.) 

Give the. definition of anger. 

Is this definition proposed as ἃ στοιχεῖον from which the 
τόποι are afterwards inferred ὃ 

Does not Aristotle explain this definition by two proposi- 
tions, viz. 

Ist. Anger is against some individual on account of con- 
tempt to one’s Self or friends. 

2nd. Pain is not so much the consequent of anger as 8 
certain pleasure ? 

Explain the reference which these two explanatory propo- 
sitions have to the definition of anger. 


To what cause do you attribute the sensation of pain in 
anger ? 


To what causes (which are two) do you attribute the sensa- 


tion of pleasure in anger ? 
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‘Can you give any other reasons why pleasure should be a 
“ory peta ae at 18; chap. xi. 10, 12, 13.) 
apy cent ple κε lair leo 


Under what generic term do class the ἡ 2: 
What is the object of anger?” ἊΣ 

‘What is the cause of anger? 

‘How many species of the ὀλεγωρία are there ? 

Does not Aristotle prove that the νησις is a species 
of ὀλεγωρία from the definition of ὀλεγωρία 

[OT A ee lati paleo ty Need an inet species of 

Explain how Aristotle from its own definition proves the 
τς αἰ fe nine cosets apices While) 

slight attended with a certain pleasure? 

You have before stated in reply to questions in the former 
book, that all actions done by men ἑκόντες are ἀγαθὰ ἢ φαινό- 
μενα ἀγαθὰ, ἣ ἡδέα ἣ φαινόμενα ἡδέα : can you show that if the 
ὀλεγωρία be a voluntary act, it must be consequently ἡδὺ ἢ 
φαινόμενον ἡδύ ἢ 

should it not be ἀγαθὸν ἣ φαινόμενον ἀγαθόν ὃ (Book 
I. chap. x. 18.) 
To what cause do you attribute the pleasure which the ὁ 
ἰζων feels? 
then are men affected when they feel anger ? 

With what kind of persons do they feel angry ? 

‘What are the causes of this passion ? 

What is it incumbent on the orator. to peove, to excite an 
ger against his adversary ? 

“haha Spinone nd ponshiniye = τ τς 

When JEschines uses the following arguments in his ora- 
tion against Ctesiphon, does he endeavour to excite anger 

Demosthenes? and by which of the causes ddrywpla, 
(app orllederamitetig tong (os E 


σι; δὲ καὶ πολὺ τούτου μέζον. ἀδίκημα ἠδίκησεν, ὅτι τὸ 


βουλευτήριον τὸ τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν ζημοκρατίαν ἔλαθε 
Ene spree Shiney κῶμ ων τ 
τῶν πράξεων τοῖς Βοιωτάρχαις καὶ rer 


be. 
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καύτην αὐτὸς αὑτῷ δυναστείαν κατεσκεύασεν, ὥστ᾽ ἤδη παριὼν ἐπὶ 
τὸ βῆμα πρεσβεύσειν μὲν ἔφη ὅποι ἂν αὑτῷ δοκῇ, κἂν μὴ ὑμεῖς 
ἐκπέμπητε, εἰ δέ τις αὐτῷ τῶν στρατηγῶν ἀντείποι, καταδουλού- 
μενος τοὺς ἄρχοντας καὶ συνεθέζων μηδὲν αὐτῷ ἀντιλέγειν διαδι- 
κασίαν ἔφη γράψειν τῶ βήματι πρὸς τὸ 'στρατηγεῖον" πλείω γὰρ 
ὑμᾶς ἀγαθὰ ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἔφη ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος πεπονθέναι ἣ ὑπὸ 
τῶν στρατηγῶν ἐκ τοῦ στρατηγείου. μισθοφορῶν δ' ἐν τῷ ξενααῦ 
κεναῖς χώραις, καὶ τὰ στρατιωτικὰ χρήματα κλέπτων, καὶ τοὺς 
μυρίους ξένους ἐκμισθώσας ᾿Αμφισσεῦσι πολλὰ διαμαρτυρομένον 
καὶ σχετλιάζοντος ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἐμοῦ, προσέμιξε he ἀναρ- 
πασθέντων τῶν ξένων τὸν κίνδυνον ἀπαρασκεύῷ τῇ πόλει. τί γὰρ 
ἂν οἴεσθε Φίλιππον ἐν τοῖς τότε καιροῖς εὔξασθαι ; οὗ χωρὶς μὲν 
πρὸς τὴν πολιτικὴν δύναμιν χωρὶς δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αμφίσσῃ πρὸς τοὺς 
ξένους διαγωνίσασθαι, ἀθύμους δὲ τοὺς Ἕλληνας λαβεῖν τηλικαύς 
τῆς πληγῆς γεγενημένης : καὶ τηλικούτων κακῶν αἴτιος γεγενη- 
μένος Δημοσθένης οὐκ ἀγαπᾷ εἰ μὴ δίκην δέδωκεν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ καὶ 
χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ στεφανωθήσεται ἀγανακτεῖ" οὐδ' ἱκανόν ἔστιν αὐτῷ 
ἐναντίον ὑμῶν κηρύττεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐναντίον 
ἀναῤῥηθήσεται, τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη ἀγανακτεῖ. οὕτως, ὡ ἔοικε, πονηρὰ φύσις 
μεγάλης ἐξουσίας ἐπιλαβομένη δημοσίας ἀπεργάζεται συμφοράς. 


CHAP. III. 


As the ἡ πράῦνσις is the contrary to the ἡ ὀργὴ, and the 
τόποι are therefore inferred ratione contrariorum, it will be 
necessary to propose many questions on this chapter. 

What is the definition of the ἡ πράδνσις ? 

You stated in reply to a former question, that pain and 
pleasure were consequent to the τὰ πάθη and σημεῖα of the 
ἡ βούλησις, (chap. iv.) but are they both consequent to the 
ἡ πράῦνσις, and which is the σημεῖον of the βούλησις in this 
passion ? 


CHAP. IV. 


What is the definition of the τὸ φιλεῖν ὃ 

Can you infer from this definition that a friend is perceived 
from the indications of the ἡ βούλησις ἢ 

What are the σημεῖα of the ἡ βοῦλησις ? (3.) 

How many species of the ἡ φίλια are there? (28.) 

What are the causes which give occasion to the ἡ p/w? 


& 2 = 
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What is the difference between the ἡ ὀργὴ and the ἡ ἔχθρα ἢ 

How many differences does Aristotle enumerate ? 

‘How many, and what are the causes of the ἡ ἔχθρα which 
Aristotle enumerates? (30.) 

‘You have stated that the ἡ ὀργὴ is felt on account of the 
ἡ ὀλιγωρία and its species ; but if a man is habitually addicted 
‘to the ἡ ὀλιγωρία and its species, are our sentiments those of 
the ἡ ὀργὴ oF ἡ ἔχθρα ἢ 

Do anger and hatred ever differ with respect'to the objects 
against whom they are felt ? (xxxi. line 3, 4.) 

<= Marligend both these passions under the genus ὀρέξεις, 


Does the sensation of the ἡ λύπη accompany the ἔχθρα ἢ 
ΠΕ 

Which of the two passions, the ἡ ὀργὴ and the ἡ ἔ; does 
Aristotle consider as incurable ? Kt pe 

‘You stated in a former chapter that the ἡ τιμωρία was the 
Be eet ieee enthnt et he haha, 
ine 6. 

What kind of person will an orator describe his adversary 
to be, when he endeavours to excite feelings of hatred against 
him in his auditors ? 


CHAP. V. 


What kind of evils then excite the ὁ φόβος ἢ 
it absolutely necessary for the sensation of the ὅ φόβος 
the evil should be close at hand ? 


Is deliberation also essential in the sensation of the 6 ? 


If the ra κακὰ be of such a description as to annihilate all 
of , and prevent all deliberation in the sufferer, 
what is the τὸ πάθος which under such circumstances is felt ? 
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In what chief respects do the sensations of the ὁ φόβος and 
τὸ δεινὸν differ ἢ 
. Do I understand you to say, “In the feeling of hope and 
anxiety, and excitement of deliberation, which accompany the 
one, but are annihilated in the other ?” 

Do they differ also in any other remarkable respect ἢ (chap. 
v. 12, line 4; chap. viii. 18, line 4.) 

Do I understand you to say, “In the sensation of the ὁ ἕλεος 
if the ra κακὰ were to happen to others and not to ourselves?” 

Is the difference discoverable in the case of Amasis ? 

Give the definition of the τὸ ϑαῤῥεῖν. 

What is the twofold division which Aristotle makes of the 
men who feel the ro ϑάρσος ὃ (xviii.) 

What illustration does Aristotle give in support of this dis- 
tinction ? 

To which of the three species of oration do you consider 
appeals to the ὁ φόβος most peculiar ? ΄ 

Give me a reason why you consider them most peculiar to 
the εἴδος συμβουλευτικὸν. (Confer Book I. chap. iii. 4, with the 
defidition of the ὁ φόβος.) ΄- 

In which of the three species do you consider appeals to the 
ἡ ὀργὴ, ὁ φθόνος, and ὁ ἔλεος, most likely to occur ὃ 

Does Aristotle approve of such appeals to the ὁ δικαστῆς ἢ 
(Book i. chap. i. 5.) 


CHAP. VI. 


Give the definition of the αἰσχύνη. 

Do only acts of depravity, or do the σημεῖα of such specific 
vices as illiberality, flattery, &c., ever excite the ἡ αἰσχύνη 

Give me a σημεῖον of the ἡ κολακεία ὃ 


CHAP. VII. 


Give the definition of the ἡ χάρις. 

Has this word two distinct significations? (vide Schrader 
Annotationes. ) 

Which of these two significations is expressive of the τὸ 
πάθος 

With what view does Aristotle explain the ἡ χάρις as im- 
plying gratuitous benevolence ? 
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Is it for the purpose of showing how it may be amplified ? 

What division of the ai ὀρέξεις does Aristotle make in this 
chapter? ( 

To which division do you consider such ἐπιθυμίαι as hun- 
ger and thirst belong? 

Is it necessary that the party benefited must be ἐν rj τοιαύτῃ 
δεῆσει to constitute the ἡ χάρις ? 

Is it necessary that the party benefiting should assist the 
other ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ χρεία ὃ 


CHAP. VIII. 


Give the definition of the ὁ ἔλεος. 
‘What kind of persons are most sensible of the ὁ ἕλεος ἢ 
‘What reason does Aristotle give that the οἱ παντελῶς aro- 
AwAédrec do not feel the ὁ ἔλεος ? 
Why do not the of ὑπερευδαιμονεῖν οἰόμενοι feel the ὁ ἔλεος ὃ 
What reason does Aristotle give that the οἱ ὄντες ἐν ὀργῇ ἢ 
do not feel the ὁ ἔλεος ἢ (vi.) 
‘you give another reason drawn from the definition of 
the ἡ ὀργὴ and. ἔλεος ἢ 
ae rene δον yee υνλρευλθο θαι ρθλνηνον 


ἄλογοι 
‘What kind of persons do men pity ἢ 
Give me a reason why you except the σφόδρα ἐγγὺς dow 


οἰκειότητι. 
In what respects do the τὸ δεινὸν and ὁ ἔλεος differ ? (xii.) 
‘Can you give a reason why certain characters, when repre- 
sented on the stage, excite pity ? \ 


CHAP. ΙΧ. 


Atyhehtl difference which when added to the 
term, gives the specific terms ἡ νέμεσις and ὁ ἔλεος ὕ 


line 4.) 
Does the i ppean SLs 
Gapparioon ot cath with ne 6 tknc? 172 
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Do you consider the ἡ νέμεσις and ὁ ἔλεος to proceed from 
the same virtuous dispositions? (ἀπό τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἤθους.) Ὁ 

If they do not proceed from the same virtuous dispositions, 
could they be classed under the same genus of the ra πάθη 

Is the ὁ φθόνος opposed in a measure only, or does it differ 
entirely from the ὁ ἔλεος ἢ 

In what respects do they agree, and in what differ? 

Can you infer that the opposite feelings are consequent to 
these passions ? ἐ 

What is the opposite feeling and consequent to the ὁ ae 

‘What is the opposite feeling and consequent to the ὁ eheos? ἢ 

Do you consider that the ὁ φθόνος and ἡ νέμεσις dispossess 
us of pity? 

‘What kind of person must the orator show his adversary 
to be, when he wishes to excite indignation against him in his 
auditor ? 4 

Can you infer from its definition that the ἡ νέμεσις is felt at 
the virtues? (viii. 

You have stated that the ἡ νέμεσις and the ὁ ἔλεος are di- 
rectly opposed to each other, and are under the same genus; 
can you infer therefore, that if the ἡ νέμεσις is ngt felt at the 
virtues, the ὁ ἔλεος is not felt at the vices of others? 


CHAP. X, 


Give the definition of the ὁ φθόνος. 

‘What are the three distinct parts in this definition, which 
should be distinguished, to obtain a clear understanding of 
the τόποι ἢ 

‘When Aristotle says that such persons are likely to feel 
envy as have equals, from which part of the definition does 
he infer this τόπος ἢ 

What kind of a person must an orator represent his adver- 
sary to be when he wishes to excite the ὁ φθόνος in the judge? 


CHAP. XI. 
Give the definition of the ὁ ζῆλος. 


Does the ὁ ζῆλος differ from the ὁ φθόνος ἢ 
In what respects do they differ ? 
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Can the ὁ ζῆλος be felt at the vices of others? 

To what genus of the τὰ πάθη does the ὁ ζῆλος belong ? 
(i. line 5.) 

Is the pesopnevae opposed only, or is it the contrary to 
the ὁ ζῆλος ὕ 


CHAP. XII. 


Why is it necessary that an orator should consider the τὰ 
ἤθη of his auditors in reference to their passions, habits, ages, 
and fortunes? 

Does Aristotle use the expression τὰ ἤθη as implying only 
a certain disposition Peculiar to men at a certain time of life, 
or as implying the ai ἕξεις, or the virtues and vices ? 

Are the τὰ ἤθη the effects, or are they only consequent to 
the ai ἡλέκιαι and τύχαι of men? 

You have stated saben the orator should consider the τὰ ἤθη 
of his auditors in reference to their passions, habits, &c. ; un- 
der which of the three distinctions of πίστεις would you place 
this part of Rhetoric? (vide Riecobon in cap. xii, hujus libri.) 

Do you consider that, when Aristotle treats of the ra πάθη, 
ai ἕξεις, and τὰ ἤθη, he considers them to have a relation to 
the three species of oration ? 

You stated in reply to a question in the former book, that 
the ai j)Aiceat and τύχαι of men were not the true causes of ac- 
tions, but when added to the true causes, give additional weight 
to an argument in judicial inquiry, (vide Book I. chap. x.) do 

consider that the orator should adapt his oration to the 
τὰ ἤθη of his auditors in reference to their passions, habits, 
hea th in the demonstrative and judicial species ? 
it, general, speaking, are the ra ἤθη consequent to 
ci νεῖ old age? 
ταῦ are the τὰ ἤθη consequent to the middle-aged ? 
Ide hn Aristotle treat of the τὰ ἤθη of the young and 
boat ne before those of he middle-aged ? 
cing, are the ra ἤθη of the noble, the 
Hon and and ares pow 


+ For-a distinct enumeration of the τὰ ἤθη as far as the seventeenth 
τ, the reader is referred to Hobbes’ Brief, as a distinct exposition 
os mc ai det pended 
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; CHAP. XVOL 


‘What reason does Aristotle adduce in this chapter for his 
treating of the τὰ ἤθη ἢ 

Did Aristotle treat of any ἤθη in the first book of Rhetoric? 

Why did he treat of the τὰ ἤθη κατὰ τὰς πολιτείας in the 
first book ? if 

OF the τόκοι περὶ δυνατῶν καὶ ἀδυνάτων: do-you comndaetie 
τὸ γεγονὸς and τὸ ἐσόμενον. both equally applicable. to thé 
judicial and deliberative species of orations ? 


CHAP. XIX. 


‘The reader is referred to Hobbes’ Brief for an exposition 
of the τόποι in this chapter. 7 


+ CHAP. XX, 


Are the παράδειγμα and ἐνθύμημα common to all the species 
of oration ? 

As Aristotle says that the παράδειγμα is like induction, ex- 
plain in what points they resemble, and in what they differ. 
(vide Riecobon in cap. xx. hujus libri.) > 

How many distinctions of παράδειγμα are there ? 

Into how many species is the τὸ abroy ποιεῖν, or matter in- 
yented by the orator, subdivided ? 

Explain what is meant by the species παραβολὴ 2 

When Cicero, in his oration against Catiline, says,—“ Quod 
si ex tanta latrocinio iste unus tolletur; videbimur fortasse 
ad breve quoddam tempus cura et metu esse relevati; pericu- 
lum autem residebit, et erit inclusum ‘penitus in venis atque 
visceribus reipublice. Ut sepe homines mgri morbo gravi 
cum estu febrique jactantur, si aquam gelidam biberint, primo 
relevare videntur ; deinde multo grayius vehementiusque af- 
flictantur ; sie hic morbus, qui est in republica, relevatus istias 
pena vehementius, civibus reliquis, ingravescet ;” is this a 
παραβολὴ or λόγος ? 

hen Agrippa Menenius says, “Tempore, quo in 
non, ut nunc, omnia in unum consentiebant, sed 
membris suum cuique consilium, suus sermo fuerat, indignatas 
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reliquas partes, sua cura, suo labore ac ministerio ventri om- 
nia queri: ventrem, in medio quietum, nihil aliud, quam datis 
yoluptatibus frui; conspirasse inde, ne manus ad os cibum 
ferrent, nec os acciperet datum, nec dentes conficerent. Hac 
ira, dum ventrem fame domare yellent, ipsa una membra to- 
tumque corpus ad extremam tabem venisse. Inde apparuisse, 
ventris quoque haud segne ministerium esse: nec magis ali, 
quam alere eum, reddentem in omnes corporis partes hune, 
quo vivimus vigemusque, divisum pariter in venias maturum, 
confecto cibo, sanguinem. Is this a παραβολὴ or λόγος ? 

Which of the ee distinctions of the xaedtayiet do you 
consider most persuasive in deliberative oratory ? 

If the orator has not enthymems at command, how does 
Aristotle recommend him to use the παράδειγμα ? 

But if the orator has both enthymems and examples at 
command, which does he recommend should be placed before 
the other? 

In the passage quoted from Cicero does he follow Aristotle's 
precept or not ? 

Why is the παράδειγμα and its species, when placed before 
the enthymems, little adapted to a speech? 

What advantage is gained by placing the παράδειγμα after 
the enthymem ? 

In placing the παράδειγμα after the enthymem will one be 
a sufficient proof, or are several requisite ? 


CHAP. XXI. 


Give the definition of the ἡ γνώμη. 

Are the conclusions of enthymems ever γνώμαιἢ᾽ 

How many subaltern genera of the ἡ γνώμη are there? 

Into how many species is the subaltern genus ἄνευ ἐπιλόγου 
subdivided ? 


ea fg oe es heen genus μετ᾽ 
ἐπιλόγου subdivided 

Explain ae kind of γνώμαι those are which require not 
με inter those hich the 

Explain what kind γνώμαι are wl require 
annexation of the éx/Aoyoc. 

‘You have stated that each subaltern genus is subdivided 
into two species ; spon 7e esecspar tn eying set i 
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Ist species of the subaltern genus (ἄνευ ἐπιλόγου) require 
not the annexation of the ἐπέλογος, because they were 
understood before uttered ; and that the 

2nd species of the same subaltern genus require not the 
annexation of the ἐπίλογος, because they are under- 
stood as soon.as uttered; and that the 

8rd species of the subaltern genus (μετ᾽ ἐπιλόγου) are 

parts of enthymems: and that the 

ach ay species of the same subaltern genus are essentially 
enthymems, and have the ἐπίλογος as it were inserted 
in them? 

What division does Aristotle make with respect to the use’ 
of yropac? (i.) 

On dubious and incredible ales, which of the above 
species does Aristotle recommend to be used ? 

On subjects not altogether incredible, but obscure, which of 
the above species does he recommend to be used? (vi. ai δ᾽ 
ἐνθυμήματι καὶ μὲν.) 

We now come to the third’ use of γνώμαι (τίσιν ἁρμόττει): 
is the use of γνώμαι equally suited to all ages and 
of persons ἢ 

Ought γνώμαι not uniyaeeally true to be indiscriminately 
used in every part of a speech ? 

In what occasions then should γνώμαι of this description 
only be used, and ought they to have the ἐπίλογος ὃ 

Are γνώμαι which are gener: τ ρον. to be true, ad- 
missible in every part of a speech 

‘Are the γνώμαι which contravene current sayings {παρὰ 
δεδημοσιευμέναις) equally admissible in every part of a Set ν 

On what occasions then is it fit that they should be used? 
(αἴ) 

How will the τὸ ἤθος be made to appear βέλτιον ὃ 

Do I understand you to say “by being manifested in the 
diction, or by annexing the reason for the received opinion?” 

What advantages does the use of γνώμαι contribute to the 
orator ? 

When the orator wishes to give his speech an air of moral 
Panda by the use of γνώμαι, what principle must he mani- 
fest 

Ὁ ‘Aristotle has treated of the τίσιν ἀρμόττει frst in violation of his 
proposed arrangement in the beginning of the chapter. 
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In the following quotation from Demosthenes περὶ τοῦ 
Στεφάνοῦ is there ἃ γνώμη ἢ 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὗ διὰ ταῦτα προεῖντο τοὺς peop ἐφ᾽ ἑαντούς, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ εὐδοξίας καὶ τιμῆς ἤθελον τοῖς δεινοῖς αὑτοὺς διδόναι, 
ὀρθῶς καὶ καλῶς βουλενόμενοι. πέρας μὲν γὰρ ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις 
ἐστὶ τοῦ βίου ϑάνατος, κἂν ἐν οἰκίσκῳ τις αὑτὸν καθείρξας τηρῇ" 
δεῖ δὲ τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας ἐγχειρεῖν μὲν ἅπασιν ἀεὶ τοῖς καλοῖο, 
τὴν ἀγαθὴν προβαλλομένους ἐλπέδα, φέρειν δ' ὅ τι ἂν ὁ Sede διδῷ 
γενναίως. 

To which species does it belong, and why does it not re- 
quire the annexation of the ἐπίλογος ? 


CHAP. XXII. XXIII. XXIV. 


The reader is referred to Hobbes’ Brief on the subject of 
these chapters. 


CHAP. XXV. XXVI. 


You stated in reply to a question in the first book, that the 
πίστεις διὰ τοῦ δείκνυσθαι, &c., were divided into two species, 
ἐνθύμημα and παράδειγμα: what subdivision does Aristotle 
make of. Ἐπ ἐνθύμημα in the second book? (Book IL. chap. 
xxii. 1 

How many modes of the ἡ λύσις, or solution of arguments, 
are there ? 

Explain the different methods of starting an objection. 

How is an εἰκὸς solvable? 

How is a παράδειγμα solvable? 

How is a τεκμήριον solvable? 

How is a σημεῖον solvable? 

What reason does Aristotle give for not considering the ro 
αὔξειν καὶ μειοῦν as τόποι ἐνθυμήματος ? 

How is a solution of them effected ? 


ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS 


ON 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK IIl.—CHAP. IL. 


Waar importance does Aristotle ascribe to the λέξες in rhe- 
toric 

Does he ascribe any importance to the ὑπόκρισις ? 

In what does he consider it to consist ? (iv. 

But why does he treat only of the λέξεις when he ascribes 
importance to the ὑπόκρισις ? (vi. and vii.) 

Does he make any distinction between the style of poetry 
and orations ? . 


CHAP. II. 


Define the λέξεως ἀρετὴ, or excellence of style. 


and δίπλοις or compound words 

Is the orator obliged to confine himself to the use of the 
κύρια or words in common use, or is he at liberty to use the 
other species occasionally ? 

What advantage does the use of the κύρια contribute to 
style ? 

What advantage does the use of the γλώτταις, &c. con- 
tribute to style when sparingly used ? 
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‘When Aristotle says that in the use of ornament we should 
seek to escape observation, and avoid a studied manner, what 
regres rp erecta otcrnritytedgaty a 
cept ? (iv. 

Does Aristotle lay great stress on the proper use of appro- 
priate metaphors in an oration ? 

For the selection of metaphors what precepts does Aristotle 
give? (ix. xii. xiii.) 

From what sources then are appropriate metaphors de- 
duced ? (xiii.) 


CHAP. III. 


‘What nouns does Aristotle mention as contributing to a 
frigid style ? 

‘When do epithets render an oration frigid? 

15 the too frequent use of appropriate epithets approved 
by Aristotle ? 

When do you conceive a metaphor and epithet unbecom- 
ing? (chap. ἢ. 9 9.) 


CHAP. IV. 


In what respect does the εἰκὼν differ from the μεταφορὰ ? 

Why does Aristotle caution the orator against the too fre- 
quent use of the εἰκὼν ? 

Ferien rerepepe be enunciated ag fhe sictiy and the εἰκὼν 


ed Taga on change ἃ ἃ to an εἰεὼν 
On what principle must they be costae to be 


CHAP. V. 


In what does excellence of style (λέξεως ἀρετὴ) consist ? 

On what does purity of style (τὸ ἑλληνίζειν) depend? 

Do I understand you to say the first consists in the proper 
use of words, and the latter in their clear and proper arrange- 


ment? 
‘ish Oe 
ate Gig ne, (chap. vi) tr the 
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Do I understand you to say, because the first are essential 
to style, or by which it becomes calculated to effect per 
suasion, and the latter only accidental to style, or contributing 
to give it elegance and beauty ? 


CHAP. VI, 
How is elevation of style (ὁ ὄγκος) attained ὃ 


CHAP. VII. 


When will the τὸ πρέπον, or becoming in ‘style, be attained? 

You say that the ro πρέπον in style will be attained, if it 
be passionate, expressive of moral character, and suited to the 
subject ; what do you mean by the ro ἦθος λέξεως ? (vide 
Annotationes vii. 6. Vater.) - 

When Aristotle treats of the τὸ ἦθος in style, do you con- 
sider the τὸ ἦθος λέξεως as belonging to the ἐν τῷ ἤθει τοῦ 
λέγοντος, one of the distinctions οὗ πίστεις in the first book ? 

In treating of the πέστις ἤθικη in the second book, and 
again in this book, on the subject of style, explain the three- 
fold manner in which Aristotle has treated of this distinction 
of πίστεις. (vide Riccobon in Lib. I. cap. i. p. 153, and Lib. 
ITI. cap. vii. p. 246.) 

When Aristotle says the style is becoming when adapted 
to the ἕξεις, what meaning do you attach to the word ἕξεις ὃ 


CHAP. VIII. 


What precepts does Aristotle give on the τὸ σχῆμα τῆς 
λέξεως ὃ 

How many species of the ὁ ῥυθμὸς does Aristotle mention? 

Of these, which is the only one, out of which it is impos- 
sible to construct any metre, and therefore appropriate ? 

Which of the two species of Pseans is most proper for the 
commencement and the conclusion of a speech ? 


CHAP. IX. 


Define the λέξις εἰρομένη and κατεστραμμένη. 

How many species of the περέοδος are there ? 

In treating of the ro σχῆμα τῆς λέξεως What division does 
Aristotle make ? 
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How many distinctions of the τὸ σχῆμα τῆς λέξεως are there ? 
Which of these is the most proper for orations ? 
How many species of the περέοδος are there ? 
‘What do you mean by ἃ περίοδος ἀφελὴς ἢ 
Of the περίοδος which consists of clauses, what’ subdistine- 
tion does Aristotle make? (7. 9.) 
‘What is meant by the παρίσωσις and παρομοίωσις ? 


‘ CHAP. X. 


Does the invention of the ἀστεῖα and εὐδοκεμούντα, οὔ style 
belong to rhetoric ? ὲ 

What reason can you give from the first book of rhetoric 
that they do not? (Book 1. chap. ii.) 

Which do you consider are the most approved ἀστεῖα and 
εὐδοκιμοῦντα of style? 

Why are the simile and imetaphor most approved ἢ 

Can you infer from Aristotle’s general inference that “those 
beauties and elegancies of style are most approved which are 
the quickest in communicating information,” any particular 
tule for the selection of ἐνθυμήματα or arguments ? 

In treating of such ἀστεῖα as metaphor, simile, enthymem, 
and antithesis, why has Aristotle treated of antithesis as be- 
longing to the τὸ σχῆμα τὴς λέξεως, and the others κατὰ τὴν 
διάνοιαν τοῦ λεγομένου ἢ (chap. ii. 6; ix. 7.) 

Enumerate the ἀστεῖα with which the orator should seek to 
grace his speech. 


CHAP. XI. 


How does metaphor differ from personification ? 

You have stated that such metaphors are most approved as 
are not too obvious ; how will an orator avoid this fault in 
the selection of his metaphors, and at the same time render 
them more approved? (vi.) “ 

When will a sentence be more elegant ? 

Do I understand, you to say in prcestiion. MS ORES E 
greater number of these ornaments 

Are hyperboles and proverbs ever metaphors ? 

Do these contribute to the elegance of a sentence ? 
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noes the use of hyperbole become the young as well as the 
old!? ° 


CHAP, XII. 


What distinction of style does Aristotle first make when he 
wishes to ascertain the kind of style most adapted to each spe- 
cies of oration ? 

How many species of the λέξις ἀγωνιστικὴ are there? 

To which species of oration are the λέξις ἤθικη and παθητίκη 
most adapted ? 

Which of the two species of oration, the judicial or deli- 
berative, require the greatest accuracy of style ὃ 

Does the λέξις ἀγωνιστικὴ suit the demonstrative species? 

Is nicety and precision essential in the judicial species, and 
what is the objection to too great nicety and precision in the 
deliberative species ? 


! However ready we may be to acknowledge the wonderful acuteness 
and subtlety of Aristotle’s mind, in unfolding the whole art of rhetoric, 
his judgment of true wit, from the samples afforded in this chapter, con- 
vinces us, that he was a more profound philosopher than agreeable com- 
panion. We have therefore, perhaps prudently, refrained from noticing 
the witty applications of metaphor and hyperbole, which he has made, a8 
some general questions on the λέξις will be subsequently introduced. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


oN THE 


SECOND PART OF RHETORIC. 


Iw treating of the λέξις does Aristotle propose to consider first 
its nature and the matter of which it is formed? 
In doing this does he consider, 
1st. The matter of which it is composed as words; 
2nd. Its forms—of which one is the essential or modifi- 
cation of the matter, by which it becomes adapted to 
its Veloce of effecting persuasion ; and another, which 
is accidental, or the figure, or modification of the 
matter, be wh it becomes adapted to its purpose of 
‘ing the ear: 


Of the ἀστεῖον, or introduction of metaphor, apo- 
thegm, and wit ? 
Aristotle has hitherto treated of the nature of style and its 
modifications ; what does he secondly, and lastly, propose to 
consider ? 5 


CHAP. XIII. 


Enumerate the τά μέρη of orations. 

Oy does Aristotle object to more than the πρόθεσις and 
πίστις 

How many and what are the τὰ μέρη which Aristotle 
treats of ? 

Why has he treated of them when he set out with object- 
ing to them ? 
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ve 


To which of the species of oration is the διήγησις peculiar? 

Does the deliberative species always require as many parts 
ns the judicial? and which are the parts which it does not 
require ? 

When does it require the προοέμιον (xiv. 11) ὠντιπαραβολὴ 
and ἐπάνοδος ὃ . 

Is the ἐπίλογος always necessary in the judicial species ? 

Of how many parts will a judicial oration delivered by a 
accuser be composed ? 

Under which of these parts is the ra πρὸς ἀντίδικον or re- 
futation, and the ἀντιπαραβολὴ or contrast of arguments, in- 
cluded when the oration is delivered by an accused ? 

Why should they not be included in the προοέμιον or éxi- 
Aoyoc ? (4.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Give the definition of προοίμιον. 

From what sources are the προοίμια in the demonstrative 
species drawn ? (2.) 

What ought to be the chief object of a judicial προοίμιον ? (6.) 

From what sources are judicial προοίμια drawn ὃ 

Who is most likely to draw the matter of his προοίμιον ἐκ 
τοῦ \éyorvroc—the accuser or accused ὃ 

Turn to the oration against Verres (Act. Sec. Lib. iii.) and 
tell me from which of the sources Cicero’s exordium is drawn. 

In which of the parts of a judicial oration, delivered by an 
accused, would the orator be most likely to have recourse to 
the πίστεις ἐν τῶ ἤθει τοῦ λέγοντος ? 

Are they admissible in all parts ὃ 

In which part of the oration does the accuser introduce the 
τὰ πρὸς διαβολὴν ? 

What is the objection to their being mentioned in the προ- 
οἰμιον ? 

In which part of the oration does the accused reply to the 
τὰ πρὸς διαβολήν ? 

What is the orator’s object when his προοίμιον is drawn ἐκ 
τοῦ axpoarov? (7.) 

Does the deliberative species always require the προοίμιον 
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CHAP. XV. 


‘The reader is referred to Hobbes’ Brief for the τόποι on 
this chapter. 


CHAP. XVI. 


What kind of διήγησις does Aristotle prefer in the demon- 
strative species of oration ? 
‘May the proof and amplification be blended in this species ? 
vide Ri in cap. xvi. hujus libri.) 
‘What is the objection to a continuous διήγησις (ἐφεξῆς) in 
this species ? 
In a judicial oration should the διήγησις be ἐφεξῆς or κατὰ 


mez 
hat matter does the accuser naturally relate in his διή- 

ynow? (iv. line 6.) 

How does the διήγησις of an accused differ from an ac- 
| user's? 

What relation is there between the διήγησις and the ziorig!? 

On what points should an accused refrain from dwelling, 
τ and when should both the accuser and the accused dilate on 
| circumstances in the διήγησις ἢ (8.) 

Is it of consequence to the orator to vest himself with 
moral character, and to adapt his διήγησις to the πίστις, in 
order that the one may support the other. 

15 it of consequence to the orator to vest himself with mo- 
ral character, (7,) and ought he to do this at the commence- 
ment of his διήγησις ἢ (10. 


τ΄ sumta ad ornandum. 
lesa γα, Sila. pchaDiitergue, aasreneie.cteasiain gt bul 
assumimus etiam sua Probabilis autem narratio erit, si 
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Does the deliberative species of orations require a διήγησις ἢ 
When is a διήγησις used in this species ? ᾿ Η 
When it is used has it the resemblance to the παράδειγμα ῦ 


CHAP. XVIL. 


‘What are the four questions for proof in an accusers ori- 
tion? 

Has the διήγησις previously prepared the judge ? 

Can you repeat the division which Aristotle made of 
ἐγκλήματα in the first book, (chap. xiii. 7,) and reconcile 
with the questions to be proved by an accused as stated in 
this chapter, viz. 

either ὅτι ob γέγονεν 
or ὅτι οὖς ἴβχαβε 
or ὅτι οὐτόσονδε, ἣ ὅτι δικαίως ? 


Suppose the accuser charges the accused with a deliberative 
injury, what cause will he assign for the action done ? (Book - 
I. chap. 10.) 

Suppose the accused is compelled by weight of 
to acknowledge the commission of the act and hurt done, but 
denies the προαίρεσις : if he proved that the act was done μὴ 
δύ abroy or ἐξ dvdyenc,—would it be a refutation of the ac- 
cuser!? (vide Book 1. chap. x, 6.) 

Suppose the accused acknowledges the act to have been 
done, and that act to have been hurtful, but denies 
προαίρεσις, on which points will he dwell in the refutation? 

‘What do you mean by refutation,? and is the refutation in 
a measure différent from proof ? 

What chiefly constitutes proof in the demonstrative spe- 
cies? (3.) 

‘What species of the πέστις διὰ τοῦ δείκνυναι is mostly used 
in the deliberative ? 

1 Ant jure factum, depellendi aut ulsciscendi doloris gratia, aut pietatis, 
sat putbtae, cut velgloety bat peta homie eae eo : 
inscitia, casu. Nam que motu animi et perturbatione facta sine: 
sunt,/0s defensionem contra crimeny in. legitimis Jutells Soar Malla 
liberis disceptationibus habere possunt. Cie. Orat. Partit. ¥ 
2 Lock pes ad fidem faciendam pertinent in confirmationem et reprehen- 
sionem dividuntur. [πὶ confirmando nostra probare volumus ; mame 
hendendo redarguere contraria, Quoniam igitur omne quod in δ 
versiam venit, id aut sit, neene sit, aut quid sit, aut 
primo conjectura, in altero definitio, in tertia ratio. Οἷα, Orat. 

. 
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Do you recollect any precepts which Aristotle gives.on the 
use of enthymems as proofs? 

Why should they not be used when the orator seeks to ex- 
cite the passions ? 

Why should they not be used ἐφεξῆς, or in a continued 


series ? 
To which of the three distinctions of πέστεις in the first 
book, and to which species does Aristotle reduce the τὰ πρὸς 
ἀντίδικον ? 
How is ae effected by enthymem? (Book II. 
xxv. 
ht not an accuser to notice the objections which the 
aceused is likely to bring forward before he states his own? 
Why should he not, and when is a violation of this order 
unobjectionable ? 
Ought the accused to refute his adversary before intro- 
ducing his own proofs? 
What reason can you assign for this order in the proof ? 
Are γνώμαι admissible as proofs, and which species is the 
best ἢ (Vide Book IL. chap. xxi.) 


CHAP. XVIII. 


‘Can you mention any cases in which the orator may inter- 
rolga Success ? 
ἐρώτησις prudent on every question, and when is it 


oat answer is the best to an equivocal ἐρώτησις ἢ 
‘What distinction does Aristotle make between εἰρωνεία and 


βυμολοχία τ 
, CHAP. XIX. 


‘What does the orator propose to do in the ἐπίλογος ἢ 
Why should an accuser prefer the ἐπίλογος to the other 
pained the oration, for exciting the passions and prejudices 
of his andience against his adversary ? 
Pista! μὰς a οὐρα Os setae eee a aie 
ace! 


nests Tod af fecal cases will shedsinvons be used 
instead of τὸ εἰς τὰ πάθη τὸν ἀκροατῆν καταστῆσαι 
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Will every case admit of the excitement of the passions in 
the ἐπίλογος ὃ 

What kind of cases require the excitement of anger, hatred, 
and pity ? 

Is it necessary to the excitement of anger in the ἐπίλογος, 
that the orator should show in the -xiorce that his adversary 
has acted with the ὀλιγωρία and its species ? 

Why is it? 

Do I understand you to say because these are the στοιχεῖα 
out of which anger is excited ? (vide Book II. chap. ii.) 

Why does the conciliation of the hearer in the ἐπίλογος 
naturally follow the πίστις ? 

Why does amplification and extenuation naturally follow 
the τὸ κατασκευάσαι εὖ τὸν ἀκροατῆν ἵ 

Should the ἀνάμνησις be long or brief ? 


. APPENDIX 


ANALYSIS OF ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC, 


CONTAINING THE ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS. 


BOOK I. 


I—1. Ruertortic corresponds with Logie, since ἀμφότεραι, 
περὶ τοιούτων τινῶν εἰσιν, ἃ κοινὰ τρόπον τινὰ ἁπάντων ἐστὶ 
γνωρίζειν, καὶ οὐδεμιᾶς ἐπιστήμης ἀφωρισμένης. 

2. But since men do it not only εἰκῆ, but also διὰ evrGxay, 
ἀπὸ ἕξεως, εἴη ἂν αὑτὸ καὶ ὁδοποιεῖν, and therefore τὴν αἰτίαν θεω-. 
νεῖν ἐνδέχεται. Consequently, there must be an art of Rhetoric. 

3. But previous writers have done but little towards it, for 
αἱ πίστεις ἔντεχνόν ἐστι μόνον" τὰ δ' ἄλλα προσθῆκαι, and they 
have neglected enthymems, ὅπερ ἐστὶ a τῆς πίστεως. 

4. But appeals to the passions, οὗ περὶ τοῦ πράγματός ἔστιν, 
εὐ ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν δικαστήν" ἀῤτοὐρύνεκίς ρα σα eae 

δ. Τὴν business Of the plendec:is'only with ha fact. fre 
οἷς ij οὐκ ἔστιν, ἢ γέγονεν ἣ ov γέγονεν" not with the question 

its ἐπι] 


lute, and because ai ine tinh πολλοῦ ne 
bee ῳ resent but for the 
πὰ ογάναιθ καὶ ακελνι τον τονε το. 


9. "Therefore the exordium, narrative, ete. have nothing to 
RPE is ag me AE Risa poet the Peg ναῶν, 


Bie 
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10. Although δημηγορικὴ is superior to δικανικὴ, all men 
prefer the latter, because it best admits of superfluity and fale 
reasoning, 

11. ‘Now ἡ μὲν ἔντεχνος περὶ τὰς πίστεις ἐστίν" ἡ δὶ 
πίστις, ἀπόδειξίς rie ἔστι δ᾽ ἀπόδειξις ῥητορικὴ, ἐνθύ ἘΣ καὶ 
ἔστι τοῦτο, ὡς εἰπεῖν. rae seers τῶν πίστεων" 

μα, συλλογισμὸς rie" δῆλον δ᾽, ὅτι ὁ μάλιστα τοῦτο δυνάμενα 

Baar ἐκ τίνων καὶ πῶς γίγνεται σιλλογισμὸς, οὗτος καὶ ἐνθυ- 

μη ματικὸς ἂν εἴη μάλιστα. But he must know not Logie 
ly, but the subjects (περὶ ποῖα) enthymems are, and their 

differences from the syllogisms of Logic. For τό re ἀληϑὲρ, 

καὶ τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ἀληθεῖ; τῆς αὐτῆς ἐστι δυνάμεως ἰδεῖν" and from 

a natural aptness to discover truth, man has an aptness in 

conjecturing probabilities. 

12, Rhetoric is useful, 1. διὰ τὸ φύσει εἶναι κρείττω rie 
ληθῆ καὶ τὰ δίκαια τῶν ἐναντίων" 2. use, on account of 
the unscientific character of some hearers, ἀνάγκη διὰ πῶν Ko 
γῶν ποιεῖσθαι τὰς πίστεις καὶ τοὺς λόγους" 3. τἀναντία δεῖ δὺ- 
γασθαι πείθειν, καθάπερ καὶ ἐν τοῖς συλλογισμοῖς, in order to 
confute ἄλλον χρώμενον μὴ δικαίως τοῖς λόγοϊς αὐτοῖς, Which 
Dialectic and Rhetoric alone can do. 4. ἄτοπον, εἰ τῷ σώματι 
μὲν αἰσχρὸν μὴ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ 8 obx αἰσχράν: ὃ 
μᾶλλον Ἰδιόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώπου τῆς τοῦ σώματος χρείας. 

18. The improper use of Rhetoric is an objection com- 
mon to all things except ἀρετή. 

14, The business οἱ Rhetoric οὐ τὸ πεῖσαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἱδεῖν, τὰ 
πιθανὰ, and both τὸ πιθανὸν, καὶ τὸ A gourd miavoy, as in 
Dialectic, ἡ γὰρ σοφιστικὴ οὐκ ἐν τῇ δυνάμει, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν mee 
ρέσει. But in Rhetoric ἔσται ὁ μὲν κατὰ τὴν 
κατὰ τὴν προαίρεσιν, ῥήτωρ' but in Dialectic, σοφιστὴς. 
τὴν προαίρεσιν, διαλεκτικὸς δὲ οὐ κατὰ τὴν oS ee 
τὴν δύναμιν: 

IL—1. Rhetoric is defined to be δύναμις περὶ ἕκαστον τοῦ 
θεωρῆσαι τὸ ἐνδεχόμενον πιθανόν" and that on any Biren 
Ject (περὶ τοῦ δοθέντος). 

2. Τῶν δὲ πίστεων αἱ μὲν ἄτεχνοί εἰσιν, αἱ δὲ ἔντεχνοι" ἃ 
δὲ λέγω, ὅσα μὴ δι᾽ ἡμῶν πεπόρισται, ἀλλὰ 
μάρτυρες, βάσανοι, συγγραφαὶ, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα" ἔντεχνα δὲ, ὅσα 
διὰ τὴς μεθόδον καὶ δ᾿ ἡμῶν Ce δυνατόν" dare ba 
τούτων τοῖς μὲν χρήσασθαι, τὰ δὲ εὑρεῖν. 

ἀνα ee a 


, he a 
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τοῦ λέγοντος" 2. ἐν τῷ τὸν ἀκροατὴν διαθεῖναί πως" 8. ἐν αὐτῷ 


siglo eres place when the speaker makes himself 
appear worthy of credit ; the second, when the hearer is ex- 
cited with any feeling ; the third, when a real or apparent 
truth is shown. 

7. Rhetoric is οἷον παραφυές τι τῆς Διαλεκτικῆς, καὶ τῆς wept 
τὸ Ae ρα ματεῖπε (i.e. πολιτικῆς). 

8. The means of persuading are either ἐνθύμημα --ε ῥητορικὸς 
συλλογισμὸς, Or rapddaypa—pnropuiy ἐπαγωγή, by one of 
which all men persuade. 

9. Now, to show ὅτι ἐπὶ πολλῶν καὶ ὁμοίων, οὕτως ἔχει, in 
Logic is ἐπαγωγή, but in Rhetoric παράδειγμα" but that, τένῶν 
ὄντων, ἕτερόν τι διὰ ταῦτα συμβαίνειν ae τὸ ταῦτα τῷ ταῦτα εἶναι, 
ἣ καθόλου, ἣ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, is in Logie called συλλογισμὸς, but 
ἐπὶ 10. neem pane le is often used, thymematic 
example is yet ent! 

reasonings are sae applauded (θορυβοῦνται). 

11. As in medicine, universals are alone considered by Rhe- 
toric, and it is ἐκ τῶν ἤδη βουλεύεσϑαι εἰωθότων. 

12, As the reader is supposed to be ἁπλοῦς, the ἀσυλλόγιστα 
are better than the συλλελογισμένα, for the latter are not ebra- 

διὰ τὸ μῆκος. 

13. We can only reason from τὰ ἐνδεχόμενα ὡς τὰ πολλὰ 
ἔχειν καὶ ἄλλως. 

14. Butas there are but few: ἀναγκαῖα which form thetorical 
sylogiens, they are generally contingent (ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ). 

Bat csi tnt are said to be ἐξ. εἰκότων καὶ ἐκ. σημείων" 


19. Bat spn a ie bat ὡς μέρες κρλδι μέρεα, 


Serer ete ἄμφω μὲν γένος, γνωρι- 
μώτερον δὲ θάτερον 7 θατέρον. 
© ‘The best explanation of the difficulties of this will be found 


be found in the notes to ee 
e ry 
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21. Those syllogisms are properly logical and rhetorical, 
which are of equal extent with the arts themselves, in refer- 
ence to which the τόποι are used. For these are common 
περὶ πολλῶν διαφερόντων εἴδει, Such as lesser and greater, ete. 
But the εἴδη are confined to their respective subjects ; thus 
there are xpordcete.concerning physics, that are of no use in 
morals, ete. 

‘The τόποι convey no specific knowledge, as they are περὶ 
οὐδὲν ὑποκείμενον, but the εἴδη, if well selected, will gradually 
produce a science distinct from the Dialectic and Rhetoric. 

22. “Edn — αἱ καθ' ἕκαστον γένος ἴδιαι προτάσεις. 

Τόποι --- αἱ κοιναὶ ὁμοίως πάντων. 

TIL—1. There are three εἴδη of Rhetoric, as there are three 
kinds of hearers, and the speech consists of three things; 1. 
ὁ λέγων. 2. περὶ ob λέγει. 3. πρὸς ὅν. 

2. The hearer is either θεωρὸς περὶ τῆς δυνάμεως, (the skill of 
the orator,) or κριτὴς, i. 6. κριτὴς ἢ τῶν γεγενημένων, ἣ τῶν 
μελλόντων, the latter being ἐκκλησιαστὴς, the former δικαστής. 

3. Hence oratory is thus divided -— 


Business, fe End. 
προτροπὴ ὁ μέλλων. συμ 

1. συμβουλεντικὴ { and ne 
ἀποτροπὴ. βχαβερόν. 
κατηγορία ὁ γενόμενος. δίκαιον. 

2. δικανικὴ and and 
ἀπολογία. ἄδικον. 
ἔπαινος ὁπαρὼν, ναΐϑοτηδ- καλὸν 

8. ἐπιδεικτικὴ or times the others and 
ψόγος. ΒΥ recollection or αἰσχρόν, 

anticipation, 


8. In all three kinds we must have propositions on δυνατὸν 
and ἀδύνατον, εἰ γέγονεν, ἣ μη, ὅτι μέγα ἣ μικρὸν, δίκαιον ἢ 
ἄδικον, καλὸν ἣ αἰσχρόν, po aves 

IV.—1. Exelu ἀδύνατα, ἀναγκαῖα, and a: 
νόμενα ἀγαθὰ, He enumerates five things mept dete 
βουλεύονται πάντες. 1, πόροι. 2. πόλεμος καὶ εἰρήνη. 8. φν- 
λακὴ τῆς χώρας. 4. εἰσαγόμενα καὶ ἐξαγόμενα. δ. νομοθεσία. 
‘Then follow the εἴδη of each, and the knowledge necessary 
and useful.* al 

As these are fully enumerated by Hobbes, 1 shall here omit them, 
as in all similar cases, 


a ε- a 
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V.—l. As to the Epideictic orator, εὐδαιμονία is his aim, 
περὶ γὰρ ταύτης, καὶ τῶν εἰς ταύτην συντεινόντων, καὶ τῶν ἐναν- 
τίων ταύτῃ, αἱ τε προτροπαὶ καὶ αἱ ἀποτροπαὶ πᾶσαί εἰσι. 

8, But εὐδαιμονία is, Istly, εὐπραξία μετὰ ἀρετῆς 2ndly, 
αὐταρκεία ζωῆς" 3rdly, ὁ βίος ὁ μετὰ ἀσφαλείας ἥδιστος" 4thly, 
εὐσθένεια κτημάτων καὶ σωμάτων, μετὰ δυνάμεως φυλακτικῆς Te 
καὶ πρακτικῆς τούτων. 

4. Now he is αὐταρκέστατος, ᾧ' ὑπάρχει τά τ᾽ ἐν αὑτῷ, καὶ τὰ 
ἐκτὸς ἀγαθά. "Ἔστι δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ μὲν, τὰ περὶ ψυχὴν, καὶ τὰ ἐν 
σώματι" ἔξω δὲ, εὐγένεια, καὶ φίλοι, καὶ χρήματα, καὶ τιμή" 

. The parts of wealth are νομίσματος πλῆθος, γῆς, χωρίων 
«τῆσις" ἔτι δὲ, ἐπίπλων κτῆσις καὶ βοσκημάτων καὶ dvépardéwy 
πλήθει καὶ μεγέθει καὶ κάλλει διαφερόντων. And all these must 
be ἀσφαλῆ καὶ ἐλενθέρια καὶ χρήσιμα. But the most useful are 
τὰ κάρπιμα" the liberal, τὰ πρὸς ἀπόλαυσιν. And they are 
κάρπιμα dg’ ὧν αἱ πρόσοδοι" but ἀπολαυστικὰ, ἀφ᾽ ὧν μηδὲν παρὰ 
τὴν χρῆσιν γίγνεται, ὅ τι καὶ ἄξιον. ᾿Ασφαλεία consists in pos- 
sessing wealth ὥστ᾽ ἐφ᾽ αὑτῷ εἶναι τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτῶν. 

8. Εὐδοξία, τὸ ὑπὸ πάντων σπουδαῖον ὑπολαμβάνεσθαι. 

9. Τιμὴ, σημεῖον εὐεργετικῆς δόξης. 

Ἑδεργεσία, ἡ εἷς σωτηριαν, καὶ ὅσα αἴτια τοῦ εἶναι, ἣ εἷς 
πλοῦτον, ἣ εἷς τι τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν, 

12. Ἰσχὺς, δύναμις τοῦ κινεῖν ἕτερον, ὡς βούλεται. 

15. Εὐγηρία, βραδυτὴς γήρως per’ ἀλυπίας. 

16. Φίλος, ὅστις, ἃ οἴεται ἀγαθὰ εἶναι ἐκείνῳ, πρακτικός ἐστιν. 
αὑτῶν δὲ ἐκεῖνον. A man who possesses many such, enjoys 
πολυφιλία and ia. 

17. Εὐτυχία δὲ ἔστιν, ὧν ἡ τύχη ἀγαθῶν αἰτία, ταῦτα γέγνε- 
σθαι καὶ ὑπάρχειν ἣ πάντα, ἣ τὰ πλεῖστα, ἣ τὰ μέγιστα. 

18. As ἀρετὴ is most closely connected with ἔπαινος, Aris- 
totle proceeds to τὰ πρὸς τὸ" τέλος of deliberative oratory. 

VI—1. And these are τὰ συμφέροντα πρὸς τὰς πράξεις, τὸ 
δὲ συμφέρον ἀγαθὸν, which must therefore be considered. 
᾿Αγαθὸν is defined to be ὃ ἂν αὐτὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἕνεκα ἧ αἱρετόν" καὶ 
ob ἕνεκα ἄλλο αἱρούμεθα" καὶ οὗ ἐφίεται πάντα, ἢ πάντα τὰ αἷ- 
σθησιν ἔχοντα, ἣ νοῦν, ἣ εἰ λάβοι νοῦν" καὶ ὅσα ὁ νοῦς ἂν ἑκάστῳ 
Sale enna # ἀπο ας ome ak 

ἅ; iv. copious enumer- 
ation af the ris net flows Pear Hobbes. 
jumeration of τὰ ἀμφισβητήσιμα ἀγαθά. 

‘VIL—1. In order to enumerate the τύχοι of comparative 
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good and expediency, which the deliberative orator must dis- 
cuss, Aristotle defines ὑπερέχον, τυσοῦτον, καὶ ἔπι" and ὑπερε- 
χόμενον, τὸ ἐνυπάρχον. Observing, μεῖξον μὲν ἀεὶ καὶ πλεῖον 
πρὸς ἔλαττον' μέγα δὲ καὶ μικρὸν, καὶ πολὺ καὶ ὀλέγον, πρὸς τὸ 
τῶν πολλῶν μέγεθος" καὶ ὑπερέχον μὲν, τὸ μέγα" τὸ δὲ ἐλλεῖπον, 
μικρόν" καὶ πολὺ καὶ ὀλίγον ὡσαύτως. ‘Then follow the τόποι. 
See Hobbes. 

VIL—1. To be able πείθειν καὶ καλῶς συμβουλεύειν, one 
ought to be able τὰς πολιτείας ἁπάσας λαβεῖν, καὶ τὰ ἑκάστης 
ἔθη, καὶ νόμιμα, καὶ συμφέροντα διελεῖν. For, 1. πείθονται πᾶν- 
τες τῷ συμφέροντι. 2. κυρία ἡ τοῦ κυρίου @ 

8. There are four rodireia, δημοκρατία, ὀλιγαρχία, ἀρισ- 
τοκρατία, μοναρχία" so that the ruling and judicial funetions 
will be one part of these or the whole. But δημοκρατία is de- 
fined, πολιτεία, ἐν ἢ κλήρῳ διανέμονται τὰς ἀρχάς" ddvyapyia, 
ἐν ἡ οἱ ἀπὸ τιμημάτων" ἀριστοκρατία, ἐν ἢ οἱ κατὰ παιδεῖαν. 
But by παιδεία 1 mean τὴν ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμον κειμένην. But por- 
«ρχία ἴδ that, ἐν ἢ εἷς ἁπάντων κύριός ἐστι" and ἡ μὲν κατὰ τάξιν 
τινὰ, is called βασιλεία᾽ but ἡ ἀόριστος, τυραννίς. 

5. Their respective τέλη are, 


OF δημοκρατία, ἐλευθερία. 
ὀλιγαρχία, πλοῦτος. 
ἀριστοκρατία, τὰ περὶ παιδείαν καὶ τὰ νόμιμα. 
τυραννίδος, φυλακή. 
ΙΧ---Ἰ. But as ethical character is also nec: in the 


speaker, and as virtue and vice are the objects of Epi- 
deictic orator, and also enable us to appear ποιοί revec κατὰ τὸ 
ἦθος, which is the second πέστις ἔντεχνος, we must therefore 
define thus: 

8. Καλὸν, ὃ ἂν δὲ αὑτὸ αἱρετὸν ὃν ἐπαινετὸν FH} 6 ἂν ἄγα- 
θὸν ὃν ἡδὺ 4, ὅτι ἀγαθόν. Απὰᾶ,ἼΓ 8ο, ἀρετὴ must needs be 
καλὸν’ ἀγαθὸν γὰρ ὃν ἐπαινετόν ἐστιν. 4. But ἀρετὴ is, 0s it 
seems, δύναμις ποριστικὴ ἀγαθῶν καὶ φυλακτική" καὶ μα 
εὑεργετικὴ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων καὶ πάντων περὶ πάντα. Se 
parts are δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρεία, σωφροσύνη, μεγαλοπρέπεια, peya~ 
λοψυχία, ἐλευθεριότης, πραότης, φρόνησις, σοφία. 7. Which are 
thus defined: Δικαιοσύνη, ἀρετὴ, δ ἣν τὰ αὑτῶν ἕκαστοι ἔχουσι, 

Kal ὡς ὃ νόμος" but ἀδικία, δὲ’ ἣν τὰ ἀλλότρια, οὐχ ὡς ὃ νόμος. 
8. ᾿Ανδρείᾳ, δὲ ἣν πράξτασί Wow τῶν καλῶν dpyowier ieee 
γοις, καὶ ὡς ὁ νόμος κελεύει, καὶ ὑπηρετικοὶ τῷ νόμῳ" but δειλία 
the reverse. 9. Σωφροσύνη, ἀρετὴ, δι᾽ ἣν πρὸς τὰς. ἡδονᾶς τοῦ 
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σώματος οὕτως sees ὡς ὁ νόμος κελεύει" but ἀκολασία the 
reverse. 10. γεριότης, περὶ χρήματα εὖ ποιητική" but 
ἀνελευθερία the reverse. 11. Μεγαλοψυχία, ἀρετὴ μεγάλων 
ποιητικὴ εὐεργετημάτων" but μικροψυχία the reverse. 12. Me- 
γαλοπρέπεια, ἀρετὴ ἐν δαπανήμασι μεγέθους ποιητική" but μεκρο- 
Ψυχία and μικροπρέπεια the reverse. 18. Φρόνησις, ἀρετὴ δια- 
νοίας, καθ᾽ ἣν" εὖ βουλεύεσθαι δύνανται περὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν 
τῶν εἰρημένων εἰς εὐδαιμονίαν. 

‘Then follows ἃ copious list οἵ τὰ καλά. 

82. But as praise results from moral action, we must en- 
deavour to show that the person commended has always acted 
κατὰ προαίρεσιν. He defines ἔπαινος; λόγος ἐμφανίζων μέγεθος 


86. Ἔχει δὲ κοινὸν εἶδος ὁ ἔπαινος καὶ al συμβουλαί" ἃ. γὰρ 
ἐν τῷ συμβουλεύειν ὑπόθοιο ἂν, ταῦτα, μετατεθέντα τῇ λέξει, 
ἀγκώμια γίγνεται 

38. In praise, we may also use τὰ ἀνξητικὰ, a8 εἰ μόνος, ἢ 
πρῶτος, ἢ per’ ὀλίγων, ἢ καὶ ὁ μάλιστα πεποίηκεν. ΑΙδο. τὰ ἐκ 

ἐν χβόνων καὶ τῶν καιρῶν καὶ εἰ wed 
Judicial Oratory requires us.to. consider three things, 
$5 fides giver, va) σόφων ἔχοκα ἀδροδοιν ϑεβουραν DUM 
διακείμενοι" τρίτον δὲ, τοὺς ποίους, καὶ πῶς ἔχοντας. 

8. ‘Aristotle then defines τὸ ἀδικεῖν, τὸ βλάπτειν ἑκόντα παρὰ 
τὸν νόμον. But νόμος is either ἴδιος or κοινός. Ἴδιος is that, 
mull dei γόγραμμένον" πολετεϑονταβε ναὶ φόινὺς; toa ἀγροίμε kee 
πᾶσιν ὁμολογεῖσθαι δοκεῖ. Men ἑκόντες, ὅσα εἰδότες, καὶ μὴ 
τὐοῤομεα ἐμ ενοι; οὐδ σὰ; μὰν οὖν Sibvcid ob ἀένιὁ πραϑηνήκονε, 
ὅσα δὲ προαιρούμενοι, εἰδότες ἅπαντα" οὐδεὶς γὰρ, ὃ προαιρεῖται, 
dyvod. But the motives through which προαιροῦνται 
τεῖν, καὶ φαῦλα ποιεῖν παρὰ τὸν νόμον, are κακία and ἀκρισία. 

6. The motives of injustice. 

‘7. Motives of all actions are either 3: 

— “ὁ Ἔ 
δι᾿ αὑτοὺς οὗ δὲ αὐτοὺς. 
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12. Now τὰ ἀπὸ are τὰ τοιαῦτα γιγνόμενα, ὅσων ἥ τε 
αἰτία ἀόριστος, καὶ μὴ ἕνεκά του γίγνεται" καὶ μήτε ἀεὶ, μήτε ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, μήτε τεταγμένως. 

13, But τὰ φύσει, ὅσων ἥ τε αἰτία ἐν αἰτεῖς καὶ τεταγμένης ἡ 
γὰρ ἀεὶ, ἣ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ὡσαύτως ἀποβαίνει. 

14. Τὰ βίᾳ are ὅσα παρ' ἀπινμίων ἢ τοὺς λογισμοῦ yeu 
δὲ αὐτῶν τῶν πραττόντων. 

15. ἜἜθει δὲ, ὅσα διὰ τὸ πολλάκις πεποιηκέναι ποιοῦσι., 

16. Λογισμῷ δὲ, τὰ δοκοῦντα eunblonuter se somone 
θῶν, ἢ ὡς τέλος, ἣ ὡς πρὸς τὸ τέλος, Gray 


πράττηται. 

17. Διὰ θυμὸν δὲ καὶ ὀργὴν τὰ τιμωρητικά, 

ες Βαϊ we must observe that ἡ κόλασις τοῦ πάσχοντος 
ἕνεκά ἔστιν" ἡ δὲ τιμωρία τοῦ ποιοῦντος, iva ἀποπληρωθῇ. 

18. Av ἐπιθυμίαν δὲ πράττεται, ὅσα φαίνεται ἡδέα, 

ΧΙ.--Ἱ. Ἡδονὴ is defined to be κίνησις τις τῆς ψυχῆς, καὶ 
κατάστασις ἀθρύα καὶ αἰσθητὴ εἷς τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν φύσιν" λύπη 
δὲ τοὐναντίον. 

Enumeration of τὰ ἡδέα. 

XII. Πῶς ἔχοντες ἀδικοῦσι, καὶ ποῖα, καὶ ποίους. 

For this chapter, see Hobbes. 

XIII.—3. Division of laws into ἴδιοι and κοινοί, and conse- 
quently of τὰ ἀδικήματα καὶ δικαιώματα. 

5. Aristotle defines ἀδικεῖσθαι, τὸ ὑπὸ ἑκόντος τὰ ἄδικα πάσ- 
xew" adding, τὸ γὰρ ἀδικεῖν ὥρισται πρότερον ἑκούσιον εἶναι. 

11, As there are τῶν δικαίων καὶ τῶν ἀδίκων δύο εἴδη: = 

ἐν γεγραμμένα" τὰ δὲ ἄγραφα! 80, of these latter dort τὰ 

es Alec ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίαο, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὀνείδη καὶ ἔπαινοι, καὶ 
ἀτιμίαι καὶ τιμαὶ, καὶ δωρεαί" οἷον, τὸ χάριν ἔχειν τῷ ποιήσαντι 
εὖ, καὶ ἀντευποιεῖν τὸν εὖ ποιήσαντα' but others are τοῦ ἰδίον 
νόμου καὶ γεγραμμένον ἔλλειμμα, i. 6. ἐπιεικὲς or equity, which 
is defined τὸ παρὰ τὸν γεγραμμένον νόμον δίκαιον. ‘And this 
happens, τὰ μὲν ἑκόντων, τὰ δὲ ἀκόντων τῶν νομοθετῶν" ἀκόντων 
μὲν, ὅταν λάθῃ" ἑκόντων δὲ, ὅταν μὴ δύνωνται διορίσαι, aX 
ἀναγκαῖον μὲν ἢ καθόλον εἰπεῖν, μὴ ἦ δὲ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ 
πολύ. 

15. And hence τὰ ἐπιεικῆ are those deeds, ἐφ᾽ οἷς δεῖ συγ- 
γνώμη» ἔχειν. 

18. And Equity consists im Tooking rather to the προαίρεσις 
than the πράξις. 

XIV. Enumeration of the degrees of guilt. See Hobbes. 
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XV.—l. The ἄτεχνοι πίστεις are νόμοι, μάρτυρες, συνθῆκαι, 


3. Arguments for the use or opposition of the laws. 

13. Μάρτυρές εἶσι διττοὶ, of μὲν παλαιοὶ, οἱ δὲ πρόσφατοι. 
Καὶ τούτων of μὲν μετέχοντες τοῦ κινδύνου" οἱ δὲ ἐκτός. Παλαιοὶ, 
οἱ ποιηταὶ καὶ οἱ χρησμολόγοι, the former περὶ τῶν γενομένων, 
τς πα latter περὶ τῶν ἐσομένων. 

Also proverbs are μαρτυρία. 

15. Τιρόσφατοι, ὅσοι yr τὲ κεκρίκασι" ry ai 

τούτων κρίσεις τοῖς περὶ Chaat Rem ab hee 


of using or invalidating witnesses. 
20. Use of συνθῆκαι. See Hobbes. 
26. Use of βάσανοι. 


27. In regard to oaths, there is a fourfold division, ἢ γὰρ 

δίδωσι, καὶ λαμβάνει, ἣ οὐδέτερον" ἢ τὸ μὲν, τὸ δ' οὔ" καὶ τούτων 

ἢ δίδωσι μὲν, οὗ λαμβάνει δέ" ἣ λαμβάνει μὲν, δίδωσι δὲ οὐ. 
‘Manner of using the oath under the different circumstances. 


BOOK IL. 


I. Havine discussed deliberative and epideictic oratory, 
Aristotle now turns to judicial, vais ne aoe ἐστιν 
ἡ 'Ῥητορική" καὶ τὰς συμβουλὰς κρίνουσι, καὶ ίκη κρίσις. 
ἐστίν" therefore ee must not only consider ὅπως Mee 
ἔσται καὶ πιστὸς ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸν ποῖόν τινα Kal τὸν 
spin κατασαενάζειν. 

οὐ ἐπ ciety espneten:, fetes εἰς τὰς 
συμβουλὰς, but for the hearer εἰς τὰς δίκας. ‘or men form 
different opinions according as they are φιλοῦντες, μισοῦντες, 
ὀργιζόμενοι, or πρῴως ἔχοντες, ἐπιθυμοῦντες, OF πιδες. 

5, Τοῦ μὲν οὖν αὐτοὺς εἶναι πιστοὺς τοὺς λέγοντας τρία ἐστὶ 


τὰ αἴτια" τοσαῦτα γάρ ἔστι, δι ἃ πιστεύομεν ἕξω τῶν ἀποδείξεων. 
Ἔστι δὲ Dis  ὐ αι μίντὸ Apert, col vero 

% spakiiae ciepaen sprees W ttocm eh pene φρο: 
Bet cola most προ taanind ρους αϑιαα ἀρ τοῖς 
whieh are δι᾿ ET tela paca 
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ἔπεται λύπη καὶ ἡδονή" lov, ὀργὴ, ἔλεος, kat ὅσα ἄλλα 
τοιαῦτα, καὶ τὰ τούτοις ἐναντία. Δεῖ δὲ διαιρεῖν. Soe priate 
de τρία" λέγω δ᾽, οἷον περὶ ὀργῆς, πῶς τε διακείμενοι ὀργίλοι. 
καὶ τίσιν εἰώθασιν ὀργίζεσθαι, καὶ Ext ἀεπετακν τς gos 
TL Anger is defined halter τον ΟΝ 
μένης διὰ φαινομένην ὀλιγωρίαν τῶν εἰς αὐτὸν, ἢ εἰς, 
μὴ προσηκόντως. 2, Thus anger will always 
tower object, and all anger will be 


sccompanied by a er 

pleasure, ἀπὸ τῆς ἐλπίδος τοῦ τι 8. ἡ 
τῶ νυ γειὰ δάμξυ πη χὰ Gitar 
there are three kinds of ὀλιγωρία, pare 
and ὕβρις. 

ST hsasoenion at tie oT ata objects of anger, 
see Hobbes. 

TIL—l. As τῷ ὀργίζεσθαι ἐναντίον τὸ πραύνεσθαι, Aristotle 
defines πράνσις, κατάστασις καὶ ἠρέμησις ὀργῆς. 

IV.—1. He now defines τὸ φιλεῖν, τὸ βούλεσθαί τινι, ἃ οἴεται 


, ἀγαθὰ, ἐκείνου ἕνεκα, ἀλλὰ μὴ αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὸ κατὰ δύναμιν πραῖ- 


τικὸν εἶναι τούτων. Φίλος δ' ἐστὶν ὁ φιλῶν καὶ ἀντιφιλούμενου. 
So it follows, φίλον εἶναι τὸν συνηδόμενον τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, καὶ 
συναλγοῦντα τοῖς λυπηροῖς, μὴ διὰ τὲ ἕτερον, ἀλλὰ BC ἐκεῖνον.» 

After enumerating τοὺς φιλοῦντας καὶ μισοῦντας, Aristotle 
observes, ποιητικὰ ἔχθρας, ὀργὴ, ἐπηρεασμὸς, διαβολή. 

81. Ὀργὴ μὲν οὖν ἐστιν ἐκ τῶν πρὸς αὐτόν" ἔχθρα δὲ καὶ ἄνεν 
τοῦ πρὸς αὐτόν" and ἡ μὲν ὀργὴ ἀεὶ πρὸς τὰ wad! ἕκαστα" τὸ δὲ 
μῖσος καὶ πρὸς τὰ γένη. And all λυπηρὰ are αἰσθητὰ, but τὰ 
μάλιστα κακὰ, ἥκιστα αἰσθητὰ, a8 ἀδικία and ἀφροσύνη. 

γ.--Ἰ. Φόβος is λύπη τις ἢ ταραχὴ ἐκ φαντασίας μέλλοντος, 
κακοῦ ἣ φθαρτικοῦ, ἣ λυπηροῦ" and $o| ὅσα parece τος 
ἔχειν μεγάλην τοῦ φθείρειν, ἢ βλάπτειν βλάβας εἰς λύπην meri 
daw συντεινούσας. 

16. After enumerating the feelings and baie: “of fear, 
Aristotle remarks of confidence, τό re θάρσος ἐναντίον a 
φόβῳ, καὶ τὸ θαῤῥαλέον τῷ φοβερῷ’ Gore μετὰ φαντασίας jh 
το orate ὃς ἐγγὺς ὄντων" τῶν δὲ φοβερῶν ἢ μὴ ὄντων, ἢ 
πόῤῥω ὄντων. 

ὙἹ.--8. Αἰσχύνη is. λύπη a καὶ ταραχὴ περὶ τὰ ele aie 
φαινόμενει φέρειν τῶν κακῶν, ἢ παρόντων, ἣ γεγονότων, ἢ 
λόντων. But ἀναισχυντία, ὀλεγωρία τις καὶ ἀπάθεια περὶ τὰ, 
αὑτὰ ταῦτα. 


VIL. Aristotle defines χάρις, καθ' ἣν ὁ ἔχον ἀπο 


7 _———— ἜΈΞΒΕΝΕ 
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ἐκείνῳ. 
5. We may do away with obligation on the grounds ἢ ὅτι 
ἕνεκα ὑπηρετοῦσιν, ἣ ὑπηρέτησαν" ἢ ὅτι ἀπὸ τύχης συνὲ- 


ty Ke Te he 

“VU. " Ἔλεος is λύπη τις ἐπὲ φαινομένῳ κακῷ φθαρτικῷ καὶ 
ᾧ τοῦ ἀναξίου τυγχάνειν, ὁ κὰν αὐτὸς προσδυκήσειεν ἂν πα- 
ν, ἢ τῶν αὐτοῦ τινα καὶ τοῦτο, ὅταν πλησίον φαίνηται. 

8. ᾿Ελεεινὰ are ὅσα τῶν λυπηρῶν καὶ ὀδονηρῶν φθαρτικά., 

IX. Bat to pity is particularly opposed τὸ νεμεσᾷν" τῷ γὰρ 
ἐπὶ ταῖς ἀναξίαις κακοπραγίαις ἀντικείμενόν ἐστι τρό- 
τινὰ, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἤθους, τὸ λυπεῖσθαι ἐπὶ ταῖς ἀναξ- 


no i aN τοῦ vente ᾿ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἴσου καὶ 
ὁμοίου. But it with reference to one’s neighbour, 
otherwise it will be 4 εἰς 
4. But, by parity of reasoning, ὃ λυπούμενος ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀναξίως 
κακοπραγοῦσιν ἡσθήσεται, ἣ ἄλυπος tora, ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐναντίως 
wn Oaivée ἐστιν nk rors καὶ φθονερός" ἐφ᾽ ᾧ γάρ τις 
λυπεῖται γι: tolpseciatee ὑπάρχοντι, ἀναγκαῖον, τοῦτον ἐπὶ τῇ 
ie φθορᾷ τῇ τούτον χαίρειν ἀνάγκη. 
is easeneretion of the objects of νέμεσις, see Hobbes. 
Xl. Φθόνος is defined to be λύπη τις ἐπὶ εὐπραγίᾳ φαινο- 
μένῃ τῶν εἰρημένων ἀγαθῶν περὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους, μὴ ἵνα «τι αὐτῷ, 
ἀλλὰ BE ἐκείνους" φθονήσουσι μὲν γὰρ οἱ τοιοῦτοι, οἷς εἰσί τινες 
ὅμοιοι, ἢ φαίνονται. And ὅμοιοι are κατὰ γένος, κατὰ συγγέ- 
γειαν, καθ᾽ ἡλικίας, cab! ἕξεις, κατὰ δύξαν, κατὰ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. 
XL Ζῆλος is λύπη τις ἐπὶ φαινομένῃ παρουσίᾳ ἀγαθῶν ἐντί- 
pari pa ἐνδεχομένων αὑτῷ priest. περὶ rove ὁμοίους ed 
BGAN ὅτι οὐτὴ apis ἐστι. Hence att 
Tretia pie gator κὰ 
Brice Aristotle now the passions and habits of 
a ieee vilsh-arc teotecrgs Wicd 
SES 
16. AR ἣν ἀτωνο κρέα, δου κου 
* XIE Old men are in most respects the bse 
XIV, But of ἀκμάζοντες are μεταξὺ τούτων τὸ in all 
Tespects. 
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XV. The goods of fortune are next considered, in as far as 
they influence the dispositions of men. And, first, the 
2. ebyeveia is defined to be τὸ φιλοτιμότερον εἶναι τὸν κεκτημένον, 
αὐτήν" but εὐγένεια is ἐντιμότης προγόνων" καὶ i 
καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων τοῖς προγόνοις τοῖς αὐτῶν. 3. Tt differs from 
τὸ γενναῖον, inasmuch as εὐγενὲς is said κατὰ τὴν τοῦ γένοις 
ἀρετήν" but γενναῖον κατὰ τὸ μὴ ἐξίστασθαι τῆς φύσεως. 

XVL Of wealth it is observed, ὑβρισταὶ καὶ ὑπερήφανα, 
πάσχοντές τι ὑπὸ τῆς κτήσεως τοῦ πλούτου. He then enumerates 
πιὸ characteristics of the wealthy, observing ἐν κεφαλαίῳ, ἀνοήτον 
εὐδαίμονος ἦθος πλούτου ἐστι. But the difference between thost 
of recent and long-standing wealth, consists τῷ ἅπαντα μᾶλλον 
καὶ φαυλότερα τὰ κακὰ ἔχειν τοὺς νεοπλούτους" ὥσπερ γὰρ dru 
δευσία πλούτου ἐστὶ τὸ νεόπλουτον εἶναι. 

XVIL The disposition of the powerful and the fortunate. 

XVIIL—I. Having shown that there are κοινὰ εἴδη belong- 
ing to all the three kinds of oratory, πᾶσι γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον, τὰ 
περὶ τοῦ δυνατοῦ καὶ ἀδυνάτου προσχρῆσθαι ἐν τοῖς λόγοις" καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν, ὡς ἔσται᾽ τοὺς δὲ, ὡς γέγονε, πειρᾶσθαι δεικνύναι, "Ἔτι δὲ, περὶ 
μεγέθους κοινὸν ἁπάντων ἐστὶ τῶν λόγων" χρῶνται γὰρ πάντες 
τῷ μειοῦν καὶ αὔξειν, καὶ συμβουλεύοντες ἢ ἀποτρέποντερ, καὶ 
ἐπαινοῦντες ἢ ψέγοντες, καὶ κατηγοροῦντες i 
Aristotle proceeds to lay down a list of the different κοινὰ εἴδῃ 
applicable to each. See Hobbes. 

XX. Having treated of ai ἴδιαι πίστεις, Aristotle 
to ai κοιναὶ, which are δύο τῷ γένει, παράδειγμα καὶ ἐνθύμημα' 
2. ἡ γὰρ γνώμη μέρος ἐνθυμήματός ἐστι. 8. ιδειγμάτων δ᾽ 
εἴδη δύο" ἕν μὲν γάρ ἐστι παραδείγματος εἶδος τὰ λ 


πράγματα εὑρεῖν ὅμοια γεγενημένα, χαλεπόν" λόγους δὲ, ῥᾷον. 
But τὰ πράγματα are best πρὸς τὸ BoudetonaBae" 6 ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ τὰ μέλλοντα τοῖς γεγονόσι. | 
9. Δεῖ δὲ χρῆσθαι τοῖς παραδείγμασιν, οὐκ ἔχοντα μὲν ἐν 
para, ὡς ἀποδείξεσιν᾽ ἡ γὰρ πίστις διὰ τούτων" ἔχοντα δὲ, ὡς 
μαρτυρίοις, ἐπιλόγῳ χρώμενον [ἐπὶ] τοῖς ἐνθυμήμασι- 
XXL—2. Τνώμη is defined ἀπόφανσις, οὐ μέντοι περὶ τῶν 
καθ’ ἕκαστον' ἀλλὰ καθόλον" καὶ οὐ περὶ πάντων, ἀλλὰ 
αἱ πράξεις εἰσὶ, καὶ αἱρετὰ i} φευκτά ἐστι πρὸς τὸ πράσσειν,, 
But since ἐδρτροτως phe κατ Ἐμμκίο τ τοιούτων, τὰ ovr 
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τῶν ἐνθυμημάτων, καὶ ai ἀρχαὶ, ds τοῦ 

ισμοῦ, γνῶμαί εἰσιν" προστεθείσης δὲ τῆς ἐῤτωκαο καὶ τοῦ 
τί, ἐνθύμημα ἔσται τὸ ἅπαν. 

8. Hence there are four kinds of γνώμη, as being either 


per’ ἐπιλόγου, tivev ἐπιλόγου, 
Ι 
1. ἐνθυμήματος μέρος. 1. διὰ τὸ προεγνῶσθαι. 
3. Rataeress αν ἐν ὅσαις 3. ἅμα λεγόμεναι δηλαι. 
ἐμφαίνεται τοῦ λεγομένον 
τὸ αἴτιον. 


15. These sort of sayings are of great use, 1. διὰ τὴν φορτι- 
κότητα τῶν ἀκροατῶν" χαίρουσι γὰρ, ἐὰν τις καθόλον λέγων ἐπι- 
τῶν δοξῶν, ἃς ἐκεῖνοι κατὰ μέρος ἔχουσιν. 2. rt ἠθικοὺς 
ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους, which takes place ἐν ὅσοις δήλη ἡ προαίρεσις. 
RXTE Requisiies. of  enthymeniassil.sebreedigudvr cobra 
πάντα δεῖ λαμβάνοντα συνάγειν" 2. οὐκ ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν Bo- 
ξούντων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ὡρισμένων Χεκτέον" 8. μὴ μόνον συνάγειν 
ἐς τῶν ἀναγκαίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ. 

4—12. Enumeration of the manner of forming enthymems 
on different subjects. 

13. Στοιχεῖον καὶ τόπος ἐνθυμήματος τὸ αὐτό. 

14, Two kinds of enthymems, τὰ μὲν γὰρ δειιτικά ἐστιν, ὅτε 
ἔστιν, ἢ οὖκ ἔστι" τὰ δὲ ἐλεγκτικά" καὶ διαφέρει, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς 
διαλεκτικοῖς ἔλεγχος καὶ συλλογισμός. Ἔστι δὲ τὸ μὲν δεικτικὸν 
ἐνθύμημα τὸ ἐξ ὁμολογουμένων συνάγειν" τὸ δὲ ἐλεγκτικὸν τὰ 


δ. ke τοῦ τὸν χρόνον σκοπεῖν. 
Τ: ἐς τὸν εἰρημένων all αὐτοὺς πρὸς τὸν βξλλον 
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αὑτοῖς ἀγαθὸν καὶ κακὸν, ἐκ τοῦ ἀκολουθοῦντος προτρέπειν § 
ἀποτρέπειν. 

15. ὅταν wept δυοῖν καὶ ἀντικειμένοιν [% | προτρέπειν ἣ ἀπο" 
τρέπειν δέῃ, καὶ τῷ πρότερον εἰρημένῳ τόπῳ ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν χρῆσθαι, 
the dilemma. , 

16. ἐπειδὴ οὗ τὰ αὑτὰ φανερῶς ἐπαινοῦσι καὶ ἀφανῶς. 

17. ἐκ τοῦ ἀνάλογον ταῦτα συμβαίνειν. 

18. ἐκ τοῦ, τὸ συμβαῖνον ἐὰν ἦ ταὐτὸν, ὅτε καὶ ἐξ ὧν συμ- 
βαίνει ταὐτά. 

19. ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ταὐτὸ αἰεὶ αἱρεῖσθαι ὕστερον ἣ «φρότερον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀνάπαλιν, οἷον τόδε τὸ ἐνθύμημα. 

20. τὸ, οὗ ἕνεκα ἂν εἴη, δ) γένοιτο, τούτου ἕνεκα φάναι εἶναι, ἢ 
γεγενῆσθαι. 

21. σκοπεῖν τὰ προτρέποντα καὶ ἀποτρέποντα, καὶ ὧν ἕνεκα 
καὶ πράττουσι καὶ φεύγουσι. 

22. ἐκ τῶν δοκούντων μὲν γίγνεσθαι, ἀπέστων δὲ. 

28. ἐλεγκτικὸς, τὸ τὰ ἀνομολογούμενα σκοπεῖν, εἶ τι ὠνομολο- 
γούμενον ἐκ πάντων [ καὶ] χρόνων, καὶ πράξεων, καὶ λόγων. 

24. τοὶς προδιαβεβλημένοις καὶ ἀνθρώποις καὶ πράγμασι, ἣ 
δοκοῦσι, τὸ λέγειν τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ παραδόξου. 

25. ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰτίου, ἂν τε ὑπάρχῃ, ὅτι ἐστί' κἂν μὴ ὑπάρχῃ, 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν᾽ ἅμα. : 

26. εἰ ἐνεδέχετο βέλτιον ἄλλως, ἣ ἐνδέχεται, ὧν ἣ συμβου- 
λεύει, ἢ πράττει, ἣ πέπραχεν, σκοπεῖν. 

27. ὅταν τι ἐναντίον μέλλῃ πράττεσθαι τοῖς πεπραγμένοις, ἅμα 
σκοπεῖν. 

28. τὸ ἐκ τῶν ἁμαρτηθέντων κατηγορεῖν, ἣ ἀπολογεῖσθαι. 

29. ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀνόματος. 

The ἐλεγκτικὰ are preferred. 

XXIV. Apparent enthymems are, 

1, παρὰ τὴν λέξιν. 1. τὸ μὴ συλλογισάμενον συμπερασματι- 
κῶς τὸ τελευταῖον εἰπεῖν. 2. ro παρὰ τὴν ὁμωνυμίαν». 

2. τὸ διῃρημένον συντιθέντα λέγειν, ἢ τὸ συγκείμενον διαι- 
ροῦντα. 
3. τὸ δεινώσει κατασκευάζειν, ἣ ἀνασκενάξειν, ὅταν μὴ δείξας, 
ὅτι ἐποίησεν, αὐξήσῃ τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
. τὸ ἐκ σημείου. 
. διὰ τὸ συμβεβηκός. 
. παρὰ τὸ ἑπόμενον. 
παρὰ τὸ ἀναίτιον ὡς αἴτιον. 
. παρὰ τὴν ἔλλειψιν τοῦ πότε καὶ πῶς. 


OID δι νὰ 
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9. ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἐριστικοῖς παρὰ τὸ ἁπλῶς καὶ μὴ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλό 
τιν γίγνεται φαινόμενος συλλογισμός" from what is not ἁπλῶς 
εἰκὸς, but τι εἰκός. 

XXV, Solution of arguments is managed either by an 

or ἔνστασις. 

3. “Evorace is fourfold. 1. ἐκ ταὐτοῦ. 2. ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου. 
8. ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου. 4. ἐκ τῶν κεκριμμένων. 

8. Since enthymems are derived from εἰκὸς, παράδειγμα, 
τεκμήριον, and σημεῖον, and since the inferences from what is 
usual are ἐκ τῶν εἰκότων, but those from ἐπαγωγὴ are derived 
διὰ παραδείγματος, but ἀναγκαῖα, διὰ rexpnpiov, and those 
drawn from what holds good or not, either universally or par- 

“ticularly, are dud σημείων, and as εἰκὸς is only ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, it is 
plain that all reasonings may be got rid of by objection. 

9. Ἢ δὲ λύσις φαινομένη, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀληθὴς αἰεί" οὐ γὰρ, ὅτι 
οὐκ εἰκὸς, λύει ὁ ἐνιστάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι οὖκ ἀναγκαῖον. Διὸ καὶ 
dei ἐστε πλεονεκτεῖν ἀπολογούμενον μᾶλλον ἢ κατηγοροῦντα, διὰ 
τοῦτον τὸν παραλογισμόν. 

12, Δύεται δὲ καὶ τὰ σημεῖα, καὶ τὰ διὰ σημείου ἐνθυμήματα 
εἰρημένα, κὰν ὑπάρχοντα, since ἀσυλλόγιστόν ἐστι πᾶν σημεῖον. 

13. The same λύσις applies to τὰ παραδειγματώξη καὶ τὰ 
εἰκότα" ἐὰν γὰρ ἔχωμέν τι οὐχ οὕτως, λέλυται, but, if the major 
part be against us, we must strive to show dre οὐχ ὅμοιον τὸ 


παρόν. 

14. But τεκμήρια καὶ τεκμηριώδη ἐνθυμήματα κατὰ μὲν τὸ 
ἀσυλλόγιστον οὐκ ἔσται λῦσαι. 

ΧΧΥ͂Ι. Τὸ αὔξειν καὶ μειοῦν οὐκ ἔστιν ἐνθυμήματος στοι- 
χεῖον, Dut they are ἐνθυμήματα πρὸς τὸ δεῖξαι, ὅτι μέγα ἢ 
μικρὸν. 

3. Οὐδὲ τὰ λυτικὰ ἐνθυμήματος εἶδός τί ἐστιν ἄλλο τῶν κατα- 


σκευαστικῶν. 
4. Nor is ἔνστασις an enthymem, but τὸ εἰπεῖν δόξαν τινὰ, 
ἐξ ἧς ἔσται δῆλον, ὅτι οὗ συλλελόγισται, ἣ ὅτι ψεῦδός τι εἴληφεν. 
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BOOK II. 


I—1. Three points to be considered in a speech, 
λέξις, and τάξις. 

2. We may treat of λέξις, for it is not sufficient ἔχειν, ἃ 
λέγειν, ἀλλ' ἀνάγκη καὶ ταῦτα, ὡς δεῖ, εἰπεῖν. 

3. Now ὑπόκρισις has been omitted, which indeed came 
into Tragedy and Rhapsody, for the poets at first recited 
own verses. 

4. It consists in three thin, έγεθος, fa, pub; 

6. After showing its daaleeecme Pelee bear 
μὲν οὖν τῆς λέξεως ὅμως ἔχει τι μικρὸν ἀναγκαῖον ἐν πάσῃ 
δασκαλίᾳ. διαφέρει γάρ τι πρὸς τὸ διλώσαι, ἀδὶ ἡ δὶ εἰπεῶν τῇ 
μέντοι τοσοῦτον" ἀλλ᾽ ἅπαντα φαντασία ταῦτά ἔστι, καὶ πρὸς τὸν 
ἀκροατήν. 

7. The effect of it is the same as that produced by acting. | y 
8. The poets first made it their study, then the rhetoricians, 
after which it fell off, as the tragic poets have changed from), 

tetrametre to Iambics. 

IL Two ἀρεταὶ λέξεως. 1. σαφῆ εἶναι. 2. μὴ ταπεινὴν, 
μήτε ὑπὲρ τὸ ἀξίωμα, ἀλλὰ πρέπουσαν. 

2. The former virtue is obtained by the use of κύρια ὀνόματα, 
the latter by τὰ ἄλλα, διὸ δεῖ ποιεῖν ξένην τὴν διάλεκτον, be- 
cause the hearers are θαυμασταὶ τῶν ἀπόντων. 

3. This is more easy and suitable in poetry, hence in prose | 
δεῖ λανθάνειν ποιοῦντας, καὶ μὴ δοκεῖν λέγειν memraguivos, | 
ἀλλὰ πεφυκότως" τοῦτο γὰρ πιθανὸν, ἐκεῖνο δὲ τοὐναντίον, - 

5. Of the many species of nouns γλώτταις μὲν, καὶ διπλοῖς 
ὀνόμασι, καὶ πεποιημένοις, ὀλιγάκις καὶ ὀλιγαχοῦ χρηστέον". ἐπὶ 
τὸ μεῖζον γὰρ ἐξαλλάττει τοῦ πρέποντος. 

6. Τὸ δὲ κύριον καὶ τὸ οἰκεῖον, καὶ μεταφορὰ, μόναι χρήσιμοι 
πρὸς τὴν τῶν ψιλῶν λόγων Vea ὅτι τούτοις πάντες 
χρῶνται" πάντες γὰρ μεταφοραῖς διαλέγονται, καὶ τοῖς οἰκείοις, 
καὶ τοῖς κυρίοις. Hae if any one form his discourse well, 
ἔσται re ξενικὸν, καὶ λανθάνειν ἐνδέχεται, καὶ σαφηνιεῖ. 

7. ὁμωνυμίαι are useful to the sophist, συνώνυμα and κύρια 
to the poet. 

8. Τὸ σαφὲς, καὶ τὸ ἡδὺ, καὶ τὸ ξενικὸν ἔχει μάλιστα ἡ 
μεταφορά. 
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9. Δεῖ δὲ καὶ τα ἐπίθετα, καὶ τὰς μεταφορὰς ἁρμοττούσας λέγειν, 
Boe. ἐκ τοῦ ἀνάλογον. 

| 10. Καὶ ἐὰν κοσμεῖν βούλῃ, ἀπὸ τοῦ βελτίονος τῶν ἐν ταὺτῷ 
ἵγένει φέρειν τὴν μεταφορὰν, ἐὰν de ψέγειν, ἀπὸ τῶν χειρόνων. 

ΤΟ 11. Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖς συλλαβαῖς ἁμαρτία, ἐὰν μὴ ἡδείας 
σημεῖα φωνῆς. 

12. Οὐ πόῤῥωθεν δεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν συγγενῶν καὶ τῶν ὁμοειδῶν 
Beragéper τὰ ἀνώνυμα ὠνομασμένως, ὃ λεχθὲν δῆλόν ἐστιν ὅτι 
᾿Ισυγγενές. 

13. Καὶ ἀπὸ καλῶν ἢ τῇ φωνῇ, ἢ τῇ δυνάμει, ἣ τῇ ὄψει, ἣ ἄλλῃ 
For αἰσθήσει. 

14. And epithets may be derived ἀπὸ φαύλου ἣ αἰσχροῦ, or 
x6 τοῦ βελτίονος, and we may also make use of ὑποκορισμός. 

TIL Ψνχρὰ are produced in four ways: 

1. ἔν τοῖς ξιπλοῖς ὀνόμασιν. 

2. ἐν τῷ χρῆσθαι γλώτταις. 

8. ἐν τοῖς ἐπιθέτοις, τὸ ἢ μακροῖς, ἢ ἀκαίροις, ἢ πυκνοῖς 


ΕΣ μεταφοραὶ ἀπρεπεῖς, αἱ μὲν διὰ τὸ γελοῖον, αἱ δὲ διὰ τὸ 
σεμνὸν ἄγαν καὶ τραγικόν. ὃ 

ITV. Simile akin to metaphor. Examples. 

V. ᾿Αρχὴ τῆς λέξεως τὸ Ἑλληνίζειν. And this is produced 
in four ways: 4 

1. ἐν τοῖς συνδέσμοις. 

2. ἐν τῷ τοῖς ἰδίοις ὀνόμασι λέγειν, καὶ μὴ τοῖς περιέχουσι. 

8. μὴ ἀμφιβόλοις. 

4. ἐν τῷ τὰ γένη τῶν ὀνομάτων ἄῤῥενα, καὶ θήλεα, καὶ σκεύη 
ἀποδιδόναι ὀρθῶς. ‘ 

5. ἐν τῷ τὰ πολλὰ, καὶ ὀλίγα, καὶ ἕν, ὀρθῶς ὀνομάζειν. 

8. “Ὅλως δὲ δεῖ εὐανάγνωστον εἶναι τὸ γεγραμμένον, καὶ 

* and this must not depend upon the punctuation, 

7. Tt causes a solecism, μὴ ἀποδιδόναι, ἐὰν μὴ ἐπιζευγνύῃς 
ἀμφοῖν, ὃ ἁρμόττει. 

And it is indistinct, ἂν μὴ προθεὶς εἴπῃς, μέλλων πολλὰ με- 
ταξὺ ἐμβάλλειν. 

Rett produce Eyes, the following rules contribute: 

. χρῆσθαι ἀντ᾽ ὀνόματος, 

2. nee ἦ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, τοὔνομα λέγειν, and vice versa, 

8. μεταφοραῖς δηλοῦν, καὶ ἐπιθέτοις, εὐλαβούμενον τὸ ποιητικόν. 

4. τὸ ἣν πολλὰ ποιεῖν. 

δ. μὴ ἐπιζευγνῦναι. : 

ν» 
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6. pera συνδέσμου λέγειν. 
7. By negative epithets. 


VIL—1. Τὸ δὲ πρέπον ἕξει ἣ λέξις, ἐὰν ἦ παθητική re καὶ 


ἠθικὴ, καὶ τοῖς ὑποκειμένοις πράγμασιν ἀνάλογον. But ἀνάλογον 
is, ἐὰν μήτε περὶ εὐόγκων αὐτοκαβδάλως λέγηται, μήτε τερὶ 
εὐτελῶν. σεμνῶς" μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ εὐτελεῖ ὀνόματι ἐπῇ κόσμος. In- 
stances. See Hobbes. 

VIII. On the rhythms. See the notes, p. 227, sq. 

XI. Elpopévn λέξις, ἣ οὐδὲν ἔχει τέλος καθ᾽ αὑτὴν, ἂν μὴ τὸ 
πρᾶγμα λεγόμενον τελειωθῇ. 

Κατεστραμμένη, ty ἐν περιόδοι. And περίοδος is defined to 
be λέξις ἔχουσα ἀρχὴν καὶ τελευτὴν αὐτὴν καθ᾽ αὑτὴν, καὶ μέγε" 
Boc εὐσύνοπτον" and it must finish with the sense, and not be 
cut off. 

5. Tlepiodoc δὲ, ἡ μὲν ἐν κώλοις" ἡ δὲ ἀφελής. "Ἔστι δὲ ἐν 
κώλοις μὲν λέξις ἡ τετελειωμένη τε καὶ διῃρημένη, καὶ εὐανάπνευ- 
στος, μὴ ἐν τῇ διαιρέσει, ὥσπερ ἣ εἰρημένη περίοδος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλη. 
Κῶλον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἕτερον μόριον ταύτης. ᾿Αφελῇ δὲ Λέγω τὴν 
μονόκωλον. : 

7. And ἣ ἐν κώλοις is either διῃρημένη or ἀντικειμένη. 

9. Παρομοίωσις is when ὅμοια ra ἔσχατα ἔχῃ ἑκάτερον τῶν 
κώλων. 

X.—2. Since τὸ μανθάνειν ῥᾳδίως ἡδὺ φύσει πᾶσιν, κύρια, 
μεταφοραὶ, and εἰκονες chiefly contribute to the fundamental 
principle of elegance, μάθησις. 

4. ᾿Ανάγκη δὴ, καὶ λέξιν, καὶ ἐνθυμήματα ταῦτα εἶναι ἀστεῖα, 
ὅσα ποιεῖ ἡμῖν μάθησιν ταχεῖαν. 

ὅ. καὶ ἐὰν ἀντικειμένως λέγηται. 

7. Of the four kinds of metaphors, αἱ κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν εὐδο- 
κιμοῦσι μάλιστα. 

Χ].---Ἱ. A man is said ποιεῖν πρὸ ὁμμάτων, ὅσα ἐνεργοῦντα 
σημαίνει. See Hobbes, p. 337. 

XII. Each kind of oratory has its proper λέξις. 

Now the λέξις γραφικὴ is ἡ ἀκριβεστάτη" but the ἀγωνιστικὴ 
is ἡ ὑποκριτικωτάτη. Ταύτης δὲ δύο εἴδη" f μὲν yap ἠθική" ἡ δὲ 
παθητική. 

4, And δημηγορικὴ λέξις παντελῶς ἔοικε τῇ σκιαγραφίᾳ. 

ὅ. ἡ δὲ δίκη ἀκριβέστερον. 

6. ἡ δὲ ἐπιδεικτικὴ λέξις γραφικωτάτη᾽ δευτέρα δὲ ἡ δικανική. 

XIII.—1. The parts of a speech are two, ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ, 
τό πρᾶγμα εἰπεῖν, περὶ οὗ, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἀποδεῖξαι. 
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2. Hence the πρόθεσις and πέστις are τὰ ἀναγκαῖα μόρια. 

4. But there are in all four, προοίμιον, πρόθεσις, πίστις, 
ἐπίλογος. 

XIV. Προοίμιον ἐστιν ἀρχὴ λόγου" ὅπερ ἐν ποιήσει πρόλογος, 
καὶ ἐν αὐλήσει προαύλιον. For this and the next chapter, see 
Hobbes, p. 339, sq. 

XVI. Διήγησις δ᾽ ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἐπιδεικτικοῖς ἐστιν οὔκ ἐφεξῆς, 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ μέρος. 

4. In δικανικὴ, the διήγησις must be clear, and the orator 
should, by a παραδιήγησις, tell ὅσα εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀρετὴν φέρει, 
ἢ θατέρου κακίαν, ἣ ὅσα ἡδέα τοῖς δικασταῖς. 

7. Πεπραγμένα δεῖ λέγειν, ὅσα μὴ πραττόμενα ἣ οἶκτον, ἢ 


‘nwa φέρει. : 

8, And the διήγησις must be ἡθική, 1. By showing the 
προαίρεσις. 2. τὰ ἑπόμενα ἑκάστῳ ἤθει. 8. μὴ ὡς ἀπὸ διανοίας 
λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀπὸ προαιρέσεως. 

10. “Eri, ἐκ τῶν παθητικῶν λέγε, διηγούμενος καὶ τὰ ἑπόμενα, 
καὶ ἃ ἴσασι, καὶ τὰ ἰδίᾳ ἣ αὐτῷ, ἢ ἐκείνῳ προσόντα. Καὶ εὐθὺς 
εἰσάσαγε σεαντὸν ποῖον τινα, ἵνα ὡς τοιοῦτον θεωρῶσι, καὶ τὸν 

i λανθάνων δὲ ποίει. 

11. But in δημηγορίᾳ, διήγησις is least used, and only περὶ 
μελλόντων, ἵνα ἀναμνησθέντες ἐκείνων βέλτιον βουλεύσωνται 
περὶ τῶν ὕστερον. 

Πίστεις must be ἀποδεικτικαί, upon four points. 
See Hobbes, p. 343, sq. As also for the two next chapters, 
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THE POETIC. 


CHAP. I. 
On Poetry in general, as an imitative Art, and its different 
Species. 


Lert us speak concerning poetry itself, and its 1. On Po 
ferent] species’; what power each ponsense, Fed πε per See 
fables must be composed, in order that poetry may and spe- 
be such as is fitting: further still, [let us show] of cies. 
how many and what kind of parts it consists; and 

in like manner [let us treat] concerning such ‘other 

things as pertain to this method, beginning, con- 
peer ete first from such things as are 


ake epopee, therefore, and tragic poetry, and 2. The 
moreover comedy, and dithyrambie poetry, and the imitative 
greatest part of the art pertaining to the flute and 
the lyre*, are all entirely imitations’. differ, 3, Their τ 
however, in three things; for ed differ] either. by differ- 


Ponisi pi ive fra (i (εἴδη), forme rursus in 
2, μέρη) dividuntar.” 

p. 10. C. Cie isying wa oe fhe 

ents of the Athenian youth, ibid. 8, Ἐς 

Kigbe Pep. 36 De Lem. and Olympiodor. in eund. tii. py 


note, 
Hermann reads φύσεως for φωνῆς with Madius, but Ritter 


: 
τ 
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arts of the flute and the lyre alone employ harmony 
and rhythm’; and this will also be the cane ea 
other arts which possess a power of this kind, 

as the art of playing on reed-pipes. But the arts 
pertaining to dancing imitate by rhythm, without har- 
mony ; for dancers, through figured rhythms, imitate 
manners, and passions, and actions. But the epopee 
alone imitates by mere words® or metres, and by these 


epopee by either mingling them with each other, or employing 


words. 


one certain kind of metres, ' ba method has been 


* Of. Rhet. iii. 8. 

5. There is much difficulty about this definition of ἐποποιία, 
as λόγοις ψιλοῖς is supposed by some to-mean. prose, ee (one Ber 
bortell. p. 14,) by others, verse without music, 
opinion is advocated by Hermann, the latter by ‘Bulle, Ritter 
seems to have clearly shown that ἢ τοῖο μέτροιο is added, 
‘as an explanation of λόγοις Ψιλοῖς, but Siero and that 
ἐποποιία is used in a new sense for certain parts of 
ing as well as verse. Tis omee 1 theerh ras or by 
‘metre, but unaccompanied ἐξ: 

7 Ritter observes that the lowing passage is an excuse for 

ignification of ἐποποιΐα. 

ὁ Tt may be necessary to observe, that the Greek word 
(xounrns—poiétes) whexce poeta, and poet, is, ΕΣ το ἢ 
and maker, it is well known, was once the current 


ἘΠῚ 


‘poet : 
Philip Sidney, of the Greck word, says, “ 
ip Sidney, e ord, 5078, ae 


ι 
know not whether luck or wisdom, y 
eg hn τ im’ maker Defunse of 
“So Spenser: 
The The god of shepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
‘Who taught me, homely, as I can, to MAKE.” 
‘Shep. Cal. June. ‘Twining. 
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tation, but denominating them in common according 

to measure. For they are accustomed thus to de- 
nominate them, if they write any thing medical or 8. Which 
musical in verse. There is, however, nothing com- name is 
mon to Homer and Empedocles except the measure; ™™0n 
on which account, it is right indeed to call the former on other 
ἃ poet; but the latter, a physiologist rather than a *ubjects. 
poet. In like manner, though some one, mingling all 9. But the 
the measures, should juce imitation, as Chmre- adherence 
mon has done in his Centaur, a mixed rhapsody of mere 
all the metres, yet he must not be called a poet®. Let make the 
it then be thus laid down concerning these particulars. Poet. 
But there are some kinds of poetry which employ all 10. Means 
the before-mentioned means, I mean, rhythm, melody, jyefy em- 
and measure, such as dithyrambic poetry and the ployed by 
Nomes", and also tragedy and comedy. But these the differ- 


differ, because some of them use all these at once, but of poetry. 


they produce imitation. 


CHAP. II. 
On Imitation, and its usual Objects, 
Bur;shice’ imitators imitate those: wlio do) some- 1 object 
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or those who are worse, or such as are like ourselves!, 
in the same manner as painters do. For Polygnotus, 
indeed, painted men more beautiful than 
but Pauson less so, and Dionysius painted them as 
2.And they are?. But it is evident that each of the before 
ps rations mentioned imitations will have these differences ; and 
imitation is different, by imitating different things 
3. after this manner. For there may be differences of 
this kind in dancing, in playing oe the-flute, on the 
lyre, and also in orations and mere measure. 
Homer imitates better men? [tl es exist], but Cleo- 
phon men as they are; and Hegemon the Thasian, 
‘who first made parodies, and Nicochares, who wrote 
4, the Deliad, imitate worse characters. In like man- 
ner in dithyrambies and the Nomi, [as ‘Timotheas 
and Philoxenus have imitated the Persians and the 
Cyclops,] one may imitate‘. By this very same dif 
ference, also, tragedy differs from comedy. — For the 
one seeks to imitate worse, but the other gee τος 


than are. 
CHAP. III. 
The third difference of Poetry according to the manner 
of imitating. 


% aig Tuere is also a third difference of these, consist- 
ferentin. ing in the manner in which one may imitate each of 
the man- 1 Or, «those who are commonly found.””” 
Eat, 3 Polygnotus and Dionysius lived about Ol. 80; Pauson 
about ΟἿ. $0. | On the following poets wee, Riten, 
® Superior, that is, in courage, strength, ‘wisdom, pradenge, 
etc.—in any’ laudable, useful, or admirable ual, w whether 
such as we denominate moral, or not, If suy 
character only were meant, the assertion would be 
necessary to remember here, the wide sense in which he 
ancients used the terms virtue, vice—good, bad, etc. See note 
19.—The difference between moral and poetical perfection of 
character, is well explained by Dr. Beattie, Essay on Poetry, 
etc., Part I. ch. 4. The heroes of Homer, as he well observes, 
are “‘finer animals” than we are, (p. 69,) not better men. 
Twining. 
* Ritter would throw out the words enclosed in brackets. 
See his note. 
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them. For by the same instruments the same 
things may be imitated, the poet sometimes himself 
narrating, and Sometimes assuming another person [as 
‘Homer does]'; or speaking as the same person with- 
out any change; or as all imitate [who do so] by 
deed and action. But imitation consists in these 2. And 
three differences, as we said in the beginning ; , viz. the ditfer- 
in the means, the objects, or the manner. Hence, imitation 
Sophocles will in one respect be the same imitator are three. 
as Homer, for both of them imitate elevated cha- 
racters; and in another the same as Aristophanes, 
for both of them imitate persons engaged in acting ; 
[? whence also it is said that certain persons call their 3. Ety- 
works dramas, because they imitate those who are Molegy of 
engaged in doing something. On this account the andelaims 
Dorians lay claim to the invention of tragedy and pee 
comedy; of comedy indeed the Megarians, as well “™%" 
those who are natives of Greece, as being invented 
by them at the time when their government was a 
democracy, as those of Sicily. For thence was the 
poet Epicharmus, who was much prior to Chonides 
and Magnes. But some of those Dorians who inhabit 
Peloponnesus lay claim to tragedy, making names an 
evidence. For they allege that they call their 
villages komai, but the Athenians demoi; as if 
comedians were not so denominated from homazein, 
[i. 6. to revel,| but from their wandering through 
villages, being ignominiously ex} from the cities. 
‘The verb poiein also, or to by the Dorians 
denominated ἄγαν, but by the Athenians prattein.] 
And thus much concerning the differences of imita- 4. 
tion, as to their number and quality. 

* But this assertion is not correct, and Ritter shows that the 


are spurious. 
2 The learned note of Ritter seems to condemn the whole of 
this passage as spurious, 


CHAP. IV. 
The Causes and Progress of Poetry. 


ever plea- 


sant. 


ing they learn and infer what each particular is; a3 
that this is an image of that man; since, unless 
happen to have seen [the reality], it is not the imi- 
tation that pleases’, but [it is ‘h] either 
Skea workmanship, or the colour, or some other cause 
from imit- the like kind, But imitation, harmony, and rhythm 
ation, being natural to us, (for it is evident that measure 
hurmony, or metres are parts of rhythms,*) the earliest among 
rhythm, mankind, making a gradual progress in these things 


has associated certain words. And hence it follows, that, 

ALL METRE is RHYTHM, Yet ALL ΠΗΥΤῊΜ is NOT METRE.” Har~ 
ris’s Philol. Inquiries, p. 67,—where it is also cleaner 
truly, that “no English word expresses rhythmus better 


the word time.” Ῥ 69, note. ‘Twining 
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ee ‘ing, produced poetry from extempo- men‘ori- 
Tancous efforts. But poetry was divided according ®40¥ 4 
to appropriate manners. stealer er nargoryeot poe 
able character imitated beautiful actions, and the 7. which- 
actions of such men; but the more ignoble imitated Jie) yo. 


composed hymns and encomiums. Of the authors, 
therefore, before Homer, we cannot mention any poem 8. No sati- 
of this kind; though it is probable that there were il poe 
many such writers. But if we begin from Homer, Homers 


Margites bears the same analogy to comedy, as the 
Hind and Odyssey to tragedy. But when tragedy 10, Pro 


414 ARISTOTLE’S [omar 
| And tragedy, indeed, originated from those who lel 


the dithyramb, but comedy from those who sung the 
Phallic verses, which even now in many cities re 
main in use; and it gradually increta ee 


improvements became known. And tragedy, having 
experienced many changes, rested when it had a 
18. #s- rived at its proper nature. alo, fc 


τ ereased the number of players ‘to «ποῖ, 
"bridged the functions of the chorus, 
Bre of the players act the chief part’. But 
troduced ‘three nies into the scene, and 
i It be- scenic painting. Further still, the 
tragedy increased] from small fables 
τς sited diction, in consequence of having been Ὁ 
satyric® composition, it was late before it a 
dignity. The metre also of tragedy, from 
became Iambic (for at first they used passion 
tragedy, because poetry was then-satyrical, and more 
ἘΣΤΙ ΤῊΣ τ γος 
Suitable- nature herself discovered a suitable metre; for 
pos orthe Tambic measure is most of all adapted to conversation, 
metre, And as an evidence of this, we most frequent) τς 
in Iambics in familiar discourse with each 
we seldom speak in hexameters, and then cng a 
we depart from that harmony which is adapted to 
conversation). Again, tragedy is said to have been 
further adorned, with a multitude of 
16. other particulars. Let, therefore, thus much said 
suffice concerning these things; for it would perhaps 
be a great toil to discuss every particular. a 
* See my introduction to Aischylus, p. vii. μενον Ὁ 
4 See ibid. note. 
ὁ Satyr, qrom the share which those fantastic’ 
, the companions an 
eu Trgey a ich hoy omed te chor 
Hrence’ the “ hudiorows and the “ ; 
of πων old ‘Tragedy, to which the ‘TROCHATC OF 
‘of was peculiarly adapted ; being no other than 


wnt aly moral fill your glasses, noble deeds are done by 
Ths roster il homer catyrie with sasiciag aetii 
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᾿ CHAP. Υ͂. 
‘On Comedy, and its Onin — Diferoce of Eppee on 


ae en ‘tation in- 1, Come- 
deed of characters, yet it does not imitate them dy an im- 
according to every vice, [but the ridiculous only ;] Hition of 


gave a chorus to comedians!; but 

to that period, the choruses were voluntary. 

-, however, at length having obtained a certain 

form, who are said to have been poets therein 
are commemorated. But it is unknown who it was 3. ‘Nor 


conducted 
een, The eet wee ad cls τιν, e_ chee 


and, if the approved by the archon, the 
ie 


᾿ 
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i ἀν isk gas ἂν 4 
Riparenl ca eneral pane of tain ta pores 
by men acting, and not through narration, through 
ΟΝ ΣΝ game Bly ser mct 


But fae ἦν pars re ie 1 mean Jan- 3, tts 1an- 
harmony, and melody. ES. 


aes the several species [of imita- fre 
Decauad no ‘parts' of the: tragely-arerslone Sens 
through metres, and others again through Caged 
melody. But since they produce finitation) by sat 4 of 
in the first place the ornament of the spectacle? scenery, 
be a certain part of the tragedy, and in the next ™4lo- 
Saihsides caelopeat and the dete. For by these 20%. 
they produce imitation. But I call diction, indeed, 
the composition of the metres; and melopeia that, 
the whole power of which is apparent. Since, how- 5. Two 
ever, [tragedy] is an imitation of action, and action cause of 
is effected by certain agents, who must needs be per- senti- 
sons of a certain description both as to their manners ments, 
and their sentiments‘, (for from these we say that j24mom 


9 In other places it faliel the spetona λέ 
AS oe ΣΙ ane 
‘word that answers lly to the Greek word. win id 
trent tones ρὶν τας ree sor quan 


ἮΝ 


fe 
EERE 
i 


oy 
i 
i 


ΠΝ 
f 


gedy. 


‘and in short, many poets are such as 
painters Zeuxis is when compared with Poly- 
For Polygnotus, indeed, painted the man- 
of the good; but the Tice of Uelat are 

‘without manners. Further still, if any one place in 12. Proof. 
8 continued series moral speeches, sayings, and senti- 
ments well framed, he will not produce that which is 
the work of tragedy ; but that will be much more a 
tragedy, which uses these things as subordinate, and 
which contains a fable and combination of incidents. 

] sh eben te parts by which fable 13. The 
allures the soul, are the revolutions and discoveries, <0! 5 
it is likewise an evidence of this, that those 

wi attempt to write tragedies, acquire the power of cause 
expressing a thing in tragic diction and manners ac- ™0sPlea- 
curately, before they can compose a fable, as was the 14. Proof 
case with nearly all the first poets. The fable, there- from the 
fore, is the principal part, and as it were the soul of ὧδ 
tragedy ; but the manners are next in rank*. [Just as « 
in painting, if any one were to spread the most beauti- ἢ 
ful pigments on promiscuously, he would not please painting. 
_ the view so much as by outlining an image with white 
* eolour only. ‘Tragedy also is an imitation of action, 
and on this account, especially, [an imitation] of 
“sri becegp geben tea And by them oe 
{feo what is inherent μος 
τηρ θοννεξονα ra Pine 
fees a ane rhetoric. the an- 
cient poets represent those whom tae 
‘ing politically; but those of the present day, 
᾿ς But the manners are, whatever shows 17. ΟΥ̓ 


Com- 
parison of 


* The rest of this chapter is condemned by Ritter as an in- 
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ἐν τῆ ρτοτο πεπθιχαύγ ay Poser it ao 
the above-mentioned forms [of beginning, 

and end]. Further still, since that which is 4, Magni- 
al, whether it be an animal, or any thing else tude and 
's composed from certain parts, ought not only onacr ene 
» these parts arranged, but a magnitude also ents of 
is not casual. For the beautiful consists in/bety- 
ade and order, Hence, neither can any ve 
nimal be beautiful; for the survey of it i 

d, since it is effected in a time nearly in- 

Nor yet a very large animal; for it is not 

id at once, but its subsistence as one and a 
‘scapes the view of the spectators; such as if, 


ance, it should be an animal of ten thousand 


iy be seen; thus also in fables, there fe sis? 
be but this such as can easily be re- 
‘ed’, definition, however, of the length δ, tty. 
ference to contests* and the senses, does not δὲ τὸ ire 
pp hadi παρεκ τευ A by hee dpa 
8 to perform a hundred tragedies, [as is 
been the case more than once*,] the perform- 
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action, should be the imitation of one attion, and 
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from which taking place, as it has been defined, 


with continuity and 
out either revo dey: but complex, from 


role ΚΗ the Probable, or the necessary. Thus 
in the “ CEdipus,'” the messenger who comes with an 
intention of delighting CEdipus and liberating him 
from his fear respecting his mother, when he makes 
himself known, produces a contrary effect. Thus, 
too, in the “ Lynceus,” he indeed is introduced as one 
who is to die, and Danaus follows with an intention 
eee an but it happens from the course of in- 


φῆ, 


volution ; 


Πρ 
δας 
cited 
Pole 
tion and 
discovery. 
δ. Differ 
‘ent, disco- 
veries. 
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into which it is separately divided, are as follow: 

prologue,! episode,? exode,*® and chorus, of the parts 

of which one is the parodos,‘ but the other is the sta- 

simon.’ These [five] parts, therefore, are common 

to all [tragedies]; but the peculiar parts are [the 

songs] from the scene and the hommoi. And the 2. Pro- 

prologue, indeed, is the whole part of the tragedy, 198° 

prior to the entrance of the chorus. The episode is Episode. 

the whole part of the tragedy between two complete 

odes of the chorus. The exode is the whole part of Exode. 

the tragedy, after which there is no further melody 

of the chorus, And of the chorus, the parodos, in- Parodos. 

deed, is the first speech of the whole chorus; but the 

stasimon is the melody of the chorus, without ana- Stasimon 
and trochee: and the commos' is the common Commo. 

ion of the chorus and from the scene, But 3. 

we have before shown what the parts of tragedy are 

which must necessarily be used; but the parts of it 

according to quantity, and into which it is separately 

divided, are these?.] 

1 Prologue—This may be compared to our first act. See 

note 40, ‘Twining. 

3. Bpisode—i. e. a part introduced, inserted, etc., a8 all the 

dialogue was, originally, between the choral odes. Twining. 

s should torus iF Grock tsngedice never Amahed with 

we it 

choral ode. ‘Twining. 
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thie Lind Hence it is necessary that a plot which 4. Simple 
is well constructed, should be rather single? than {ble pre- 
twofold, (though some say it should be the latter,) 
and that.the change should not be into prosperity’ 
from adversity, but on the contrary into adversity, 
from prosperity, not tl Ἢ depravity, but throug] 
some great error, either of such a character [as 
hay 


the of this is what has taken place. For of old from the 

the poets adopted any casual, fables; but now the Pptlt ος 

most beautiful tragedies are composed about a few tragedy. 

families; as for instance, about Alemeon, CEdipus, 

Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, and Telephus‘, and such 

other persons as happen either to have suffered or 

done things of a dreadful nature. ‘The tragedy, there- 

fore, which is most beautiful according to art, is of 

this construction. Hence they erroneously blame ¢, An un- 

Enripides, who accuse him of having done this in his 

tragedies, and for making many of them terminate in τα mot, 

misfortune. For this method, as we have said, is tragedy, 

right ; of which this is the greatest evidence, that in 

the scenes, and contests of the players, simple fables 

peeeieh pinsto unhappily appear to be most tra- 

gical, if they are properly acted. And Euripi 

though he does not manage other genase 
to The fable, 7. 
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bination of the incidents, which is preferable, and the 
province of a better poet. For it is necessary that 
the fable should be so composed, that he who hears 
the things which are transacted, may be seized with 
horror, and feel pity, from the events, without the 
assistance of the sight; and in this manner any one 
who hears the fable of CEdipus is affected. But to 
effect this through spectacle is more inartificial, and 
requires great expense”. But they who produed 2. The 
not the terrible, but the monstrous alone, through ™°?~ 
scenic representation, have nothing in common with tragic, 
tragedy. For it is not proper to expect every 
of pleasure from tragedy, but that which is ap- 
propriate. Since, however, it is necessary that the/3. The 
poet should procure pleasure from pity and fear Proper 
Sieh ttttiton: it is evident that this must be ef- 4 
fected by the circumstances. Let us, then, ascertain rived 
‘what kind of events appear to be dreadful or lament- £m tra- 
able. But it is necessary that actions of this kind ἢ nat 
should either be those of friends towards each other, actions 
or of enemies, or of neither. If, therefore, an ene- °° 
my kills an enemy, he does not show any thing or la- 
‘which is an object of pity, neither while he does the mest 
deed, nor when he is about to do it, except what 
arises from the deed itself. And this will be the 
case, when one of those who are neither friends nor 
enemies do the same. But when these things hap- 
pen in friendships®, as when a brother kills a brother, 
‘or a son his father, or a mother her son, or a son his 
mother, or intends to do it, or does thing else of 
the like kind—such subjects ind 21 Soa for. 
One must not, therefore, [completely] alter the re- 
ceived fables. I mean, instance, such as the δ. Fur- 
ape artocsnec bokag sta by, Orsahel Θ δρόσον. 
black spin hrs fae coronal the seaffold in “ Venice 
‘Preserved,’ tomb in “ Romeo and Juliet,” ete. ‘Twine, 
But Ritter understands ὄψιν to mean the countenance of the 


actor. 
ΑΝ νομὴν puserstha + spr ρει οὲ 
spte dic pose οἱ eo Thalia fc |. sccigleriont eoeromsalteos 


tun Pe 
-* As in the “ Fatal Curiosity” of Lillo, Twining. 
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effect his purpose.]7 ] Fe eee 
crenyren ares But it is better to perpetrate the 
deed ignorantly, and having Doepeciaian crac |] 
for then it is not attended with wickedness, and tha 
discovery excites horror. The last mode, however, 9. 
best; I mean, as in the “Cresphontes,” in 
is about to kill her son, but does not, 
discovering that he was her son. 
“Tphigenia in Tauris,” in which 
ing to kill the brother, [but recog- 
ἴα ἢ and in the “Helle,” ee 
is mother, but is prevented by recognising 
daha heer toecdcly Suave 10. 
conversant with many families ; 
enabled to discover incident of this kind 
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i aes 
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were com 
those families in which calamities of this kind 


And thus we have spoken sufficiently con 
the combination of the incidents, and have shown 
what kind of fables ought to be employed. 


8 


foe ale the action render any deliberse inten Tp tipe- 
tion apparent; containii manners om 

deliberate intention is od. Lender oii: ν 

found in each genus; for both a woman and a slave 

may be good; though perhaps of these, the one is 


τ condemns this 
et on passage. See also Donaldson, Intro- 
1 ah ion φαῦλον μὲν ἐὰν φαύλη ὃ in rightly thrown 
‘out by Ritter. 
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pared oe sitep potied sllcmertia she blame 
part of the tragedy. It is requisite, how- 6. Neces- 
ever, in the manners as well as in the combination “3,94, 
of the incidents, always to investigate, esther 8A mer y. stee 
cessary or the probable ; so that such a person should ἴση. 
say or do such things, either necessarily or ἐπα ἢ 
and that it be necessary or probable, that this thing 
should be done after that. It is evident, therefore, 7. Solu- 
that the solutions of fables ought to happen from the fou ιν 
τας ἀκορ tod she tagely eed he sling? ἀῖτις 
in ly s 
from the particulars respecting the sailing away from Bvt the 
Troy’). But we must Paws vd machinery in chinery, 
which are external to the drama, which either hap- 


ascribe to the gods the power of seeing all things, but 
we do not admit the introduction of any thing absurd 
in the incidents *, but if it is introduced it must be 
Sopiton | Stnon fone as in the | “ Cidipus” of 


Α Medea is carried off, at the end of the tra- 
gedy, by dragons. 
T Pope's Iliad, ii. 189, etc. ᾿ 
᾿ fable, here ‘means all 
‘actions or events which are essential parts of the aubject or 
whether previous to the action, and be known, 
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them are of this kind; but those which are from 

tion, as in the “ Washing of Ulysses®,” are 
᾿ς And those recognitions rank in the ‘sae0nd ὁ πεν, 
place, which are invented by the poet, on which ac- ed recog- 


but not 
is near 
to the above-mentioned error; since he might have 
introduced some [of the real things as signs]. Thus, 
too, in the “ Tereus” of Sophocles, the “ voice of the 
shuttle” [produced a recognition’]. But the third 5. By me- 
mode of discovery is through memory, from the ™°FY- 

i ‘ion ‘in sight, as in the 
ain seein be Seas 


for 
the , weeps ; whence also [all these] were recog- 

nised. The fourth mode of discovery is derived from 6. By 
syllogism®, as in the “Choephore”—a person like Ten" 


* The ancients distinguished the different of Homer's 


book of the above referred to, was called The Wash- 
ing. The Aleinous was tile, which will 
be mentioned. Twini 
41 Ritter, who supplies "το 2 
erin Ss τα See tter’s Capi | 
ee wi is“ et obscura,” 
a aslo ae minently absurd, ἜΝ rhitt 
's note is pre-et ly 
‘explains the thaw: veiten ert ia juotation from 
ead dence the at which Philo: 
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εἶνε it, and the piece was driven* from the stage 
msequence of the indignation of the spectators, 
the poet as much as possible should 


Sut in and learned 3 
ἘΞ sor eer 
the meaning may be as follows: “The poet should 
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against his son. But driven by a tempest, he 
and making himself known to certain per- 
he attacks the suitors, and is himself saved, but 
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is consumed by suitors, and stratagems are 


». xvi] 


his enemies. This, therefore, is the peculi- 


arity of the fable, but the rest is episode. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
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poceine without success ; since Agatho also failed 
this alone. But in revolutions, and in simple ac- 
tions, those poets admirably effect their aim. For 
‘this is tragical, and has a moral tendency. This, 6. 
however, takes place when a wise but a depraved 
man, such as Sisyphus, is deceived; and a brave but 
‘unjust man is vanquished.» But this is probable, as 


Agatho says. For it is probable that many thi 
may take place contrary to probability. It % 7.The | 
sary likewise to conceive the chorus to be one of the) busines Oh. 


players® and a part of the whole, and that it cooper] %0, 
‘ates with the players, not as in Euripides’, but as in 

Sophocles. But with other the choral) 
songs do not more belong to that fable, than to any 
other tragedy; on which account the chorus sing 


7 This expression does not, 1 think, necessarily im, 
casa of Pergader, uae that the Choral odes oH 
‘were, in general, more loosely connected with the 
Α than of Sophocles; which, on examination, 
‘would, I believe, be found trne. For that this is the fault here 
meant τοὶ the improper “chive of the persons swho compose 
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vince of the actor to know, and of him who is a scquaint- 
master artist in this profession. Thus, for instance, (1th 
[it is requisite he should know, ] what a mandate is, ent appli- 
what a prayer, narration, threats, interrogation and an- cations of 
swer are, and whatever else there may be of this kind. “#™. 
For from the knowledge or ignorance of these, the 5. 
poetic art incurs no blame of any moment. For who 
would think that Homer errs in what he is reproved 
for by Protagoras? viz. that while he fancies he 
prays, he commands, when he says, “ The wrath, O 
sing.” For, says he, to order a thing to be 

or not to be done, is a mandate., Hence, this 
must be omitted as a theorem pertaining to another 
art, and not to poetry. 


CHAP. XX. 
‘The parts of Diction. - 


[Οὗ all diction, however, the following are the parts; 1, The 
viz. the letter, the syllable, the conjunction, the noun, =e 
the verb, the article, the case, and the sentence. The 


‘inly such as would have been 
eee ary ce rote 


seme. 
figures of that class. See Dionys. Halicarn. de 
Sect. 8.—S« ian ; τὰ 
διανοίαι 
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‘The study, however, of the differences of these, per- 
tains-also to the metrical art. But a conjunction is 6. Con- 
_ a sound void of signification, which neither impedes J¥2¢tion- 
nor produces one significant sound adapted to be 
composed from many sounds, and which may be 
placed cither at the beginning or the end of the pe- 
riod, unless something requires that it should be 
by itself at the beginning; such as μὲν, ἤτοι, 
Or it is « sound without signification, composed 
from more sounds than one, but naturally adapted to 
-produce one significant sound. An article is a sound 7. Article 
without signification, which shows the beginning, or 
end, or distinction of a word’; as τὸ φημί, and τὸ 
περί, and others of the like kind, Or it is a sound 
without signification, which neither impedes nor pro- 
duces one significant sound naturally adapted to be 
composed from many sounds, both in the extremes and 
in the middle. But a noun is a composite sound, 8, Noun. 
significant without time, of which no part is of itself’ 
significant. For in double nouns, we do not use the 


the present, and the latter the past time. But case 10. Case. 


: 
i 
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ΠΕ 
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other words. Taylor. Ritter denies that 
at all, an in which the reader will 
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bat another is that which pertains to one thing or 
many things; as men, or man. -And another case 
pertains to acting’, such as what relates to interro- 
gation or demand. For did he walk? Or walk iss 
case of a verb according to these species. And s 
sentence is a composite significant sound, of which 
certain parts of themselves signify something ; for 


- not every sentence is composed from nouns and 


12. Its 
unity. 


1. The 
species of 
nouns. 


verbs, (since the definition of man” is a sentence 
without a verb,) but there may be a sentence without 
verbs. A sentence, however, will always have some 
part significant; as in the sentence Cleon walks, the 
word Cleon is significant. But a sentence is one in 
a twofold respect; for it is either that which signi- 
fies one thing, or that which becomes one from many 
by conjunction". Thus the Iliad, indeed, is one by 
conjunction; but the definition of man is one, be- 
cause it signifies one thing. | 


CHAP. XXI. 
On Nouns and Metaphors. 


WITH respect to the species of a noun, one is simple; 
and I call the simple noun that which is not com- 


above-mentioned differences of meaning are expressed by dif- 
ferent terminations. The French use chute, the literal trans- 
lation of casus, in the sense of termination—“ La chute d’une 
periode,”’ etc. And fall is used, in our poetical language, for 
a close, or cadence, in music. 


That strain again—tt had a dying FALL. 
Merch. of Venice. 


And so Milton in Comus, v. 25]. Twining. 

® These modes are the same which he calls figures of speech, 
Sect. 23. Twining. 

10 The definition alluded to appears to be this, literally ren- 
dered: ‘A terrestrial animal with two feet’? (ζῴον πεζὸν, 
δίπουν). Twining. 

11 Compare wepl ‘Epunv. cap. v. p. 38.—Analyt. Post. lib. ii. 
cap. 10. p. 469, E.—Metaphys. vil. 4. p. 910, Ὁ. (where he 
uses τῷ συνέχει, as equivalent to cuvdécum,) and viii. 6. p. 


Ρ̓ 


| 
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from significant parts; but another is two- 
And this either consists of that which is sig- 
nificant, and that which is without signification, or 
of both parts significant. A noun also may be triple 
and aeeeane as is the case with many of the nouns 
of the Megaliote'; such as Hermocaicoxanthus*. 


But every noun is either proper or foreign’, or me- 2. Their 
taphorical, [or ornamental‘,] or invented, or ex- divisions 


tended, or contracted, or altered. But I call that a 
proper name, which is used by every one; and that 
a foreign’ name which is used by other nations. 
Hence it is evident that the same noun may be both 
foreign and proper, though not to the same 

For the word Σίγυνον" is proper to the Cyprians, 


931, ©. ‘Twining. Ritter remarks, that the compiler of this 
did not understand the passages he 
have read, in some ludicrous book, of a country that was 
“lost by the ignorance of geographers.” This seems to have 
been the case of these Meyaliota, if such a people ever ex- 
Tiered vitecunsh dacsiga feeds ese ες τε κεν τὸ 
“ceux qui ” and cites 
ae tr Nae Tag Ai ey 
from the present reading, Μεγαλιωτῶν. Winstanley's conjec~ 
τατος -“μεγαλείων, ὧν, is amie Crp and, in other re- 
it it is, ink, ἃ 
τς 
ives an instance ; ie eae teas 
I have sometimes thought it not very impbabe that the 


originally have stood thi 
Kon Sern on at thee who affect, ain αἱ, at, are “fond. of oa 


‘Theatre of the Greeks, p. 27, Pilon κε ν: 
SE 1s § 24, «πὰ renders it the, bombastio 


3. Pro- 
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evening is the old age of day, and that old toed 
life ; or as Empedocles calls it, “ 

papeclie”® in sme instance aly where ther 7 Means 

no analogous name, this method may be no less ec hacna 
similar ly employed. Thus, to scatter grain is to sow; them. 
but there is no name for the scattering of light from 
the sun, and yet this has a similar relation to the sun 
that sowing has to grain. Hence, it is said, 

——Sowing his god-created flame. 
This mode of metaphor may likewise be used differ- 8. 
ently, when, calling a thing by a foreign name, some- 
thing belonging to it is denied of it; as if one should 
call a shield not the cup of Mars, but the wineless 
cup. But an invented noun is that, in short, which, 9. Inven- « 
not being adopted by others, is introduced by the poet td words. 
himself. For it appears that there are certain nouns 
of this kind ; as substituting ἔρνυγες instead of κέρατα 
for horns'®, and calling a priest dpnrip", instead of 
ἱερεύς. And a word is extended or contracted, partly 10. Ex- 
by using a vowel longer than the proper one, or by tended 
inserting a syllable; and partly by taking something thuget 
away from it. An extended noun, indeed, is such as 
πόληος for πόλεως, and πηληϊάδεω for πηλείδου ; but 
the contracted, such as κρῖ, and δῶ ὁ; and, 
ile yiveras ἀμφοτίρων 5p", 

The sight of both is one. 


And a word is changed when the leaves of τι. 
it, and invents part; as, ig = 


Thy aun is spring is gone. 
ar mathed τιν, Odeon Spring. 


But Aristotle means word, not a new application y 

ofe word slready in wee T Twining. ᾿ 4 

ἘΠῚ Α veoptoner} itera apap, Soe ee oes 3 
eet is wed TBs 186, ey MA 425. Tring, 


ι΄ ἔα of α vere of Empedscles, a juoted by Strabo, p. 364, 
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effects of 
the differ- 
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Δεξιτερὸν κατὰ μαζόν. 

In the right breast 17. 
Instead of δεξιόν. [1 Further still, of nouns some 
are masculine, others feminine, and others between, 
[or neuter]. And the masculine, indeed, are such as 
end in », and p, and o, and such as are composed from 
o; but these are two, pand~ The feminine nouns 
are such as are composed from vowels, and always 
end in long vowels; as, for instance, in ἢ and », or 
in a of the doubtful. Hence it happens that the 
number of terminations for masculine and feminine 
are equal; for the terminations of W and £ are the 
same. No noun, however, ends in a mute, or ina 
short vowel; and only three nouns end in 4, viz 
μέλι, κόμμι, and πέπερι. But five end in νυ; viz. xéi, 
νᾶπυ, γόνυ, δόρυ, and dorv. And the neuter nouns 
end in these, and in ν and ¢. | 


CHAP. XXII. 
The subject of Diction continued, 


THE virtue of diction, however, consists in being per- 
spicuous, and not mean'. The diction, therefore, is 
most perspicuous, which is composed from proper 
nouns, but then it will be mean. But an example of 
this js the poetry of Cleophon and Sthenelus, It 
will, however, be elevated, and remote from the vul- 
gar idiom, by employing unusual words. But I call 
unusual words, such words as are foreign, the meta- 
phorical, the extended, and every word except the 
proper [name of a thing]. If, however, [a poet] 
wholly employ such words as these, it will be either 
an enigma, or a barbarism. If, therefore, it were 


17 Th. E. 393. 
1® This following passage is false in its statements, and totally 


foreign to Aristotle’s design. Ritter, therefore, has rightly 
condemned it. 


1 Cf. Rhet. iiis 1, extr. and 2. init. — 
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from metaphors; it would be an enigma; 
if from foreign words, a barbarism. For the 
of an enigma is this, to unite things impos- 
really true®. Now, from the arrangement of 
hed itis not possible to effect this, but it may 
effected by a metaphor; as “I saw a man who had 
cape brass to a man with fire*;” and others of the 
kind. [But from the composition of foreign 
“words a barbarism is produced*.] Hence language 
should be moderately varied with these. Foreign, 3, 
roar maetaphorial [and ornamental] words, and 
the other species that have been mentioned, will 
cause the diction to be neither vulgar nor mean ; but 
words produce perspicuity. But the extend- 4, 
eo ‘contracting, and changing of names, contribute 


ἤτοι Χάριν εἶδον Μαραθῶννάδε βαδίζοντα. 
Οὐκ ἄν γ᾽ ἐράμενος τὸν ἐκείνου ἐλλέβορου", 
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sages Legis πίων ape αν Ὶ *) to 

vec κράζουσιν (1 out Again, 8, Fur- 

ipbrades used to ridicule es teagls πα for em- ther ob- 

ying modes of diction, which no one would use in Miwered. 

‘amon conversation ; such as δωμάτων ἄπο, and not 

} δωμάτων, i.e. home from, and not from home; 

ἐν [for σοῦ]; ἐγὼ δέ νιν"", and ᾿Αχιλλέως πέρι, and 

eigen ie. Achilles about, and not about 

hilles; and other expressions of the like kind. 

tall such forms of language, because they are not 

common use, remove vulgarity from the diction. 

t this he did not know.] It is, however, a great 9. Proper 

ng to use each of the above-mentioned modes in a W350! the 
manner; and also compound and foreign words, 

rds. But the itest thing is to employ meta- 

wrs well. For this lone cannot be acquired from 

ither, but it is an indication of an excellent genius; 

ce to employ metaphors well, is to discern simili- 

fe But of words, the compound are chiefly }0. as 

ted to dithyrambic verse, the foreign to heroic, {y4.') 

I metaphors to Iambic verse. And in heroic verse, of poetry. 

eed, all the above-mentioned words are useful; 

Ὁ in Tambies, because they especially imitate com- 

n discourse, those words are adapted which may 

also used in conversation. And words of this 

cription are, the proper, the metaphorical, [and 

ornamental.] And thus much may suffice con- 

ning tragedy, and the imitation im acting'*, 


ΤΊ, P. 265.—Pope’s line is, . 

“ And distant rocks rebellow to the roar.”" Twining. 
' Ritter objects to this clause. Twining, however, admires 

its conelasion. 

| Gf. Soph. G2d. col. 987. 
| More clearly expressed in Rhet. iii. 11. 5, τὸ ὅμοιον καὶ 
odd did} neti 
"These ‘appear to me out of place. 
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oem. Other poets, however, have composed a fable 
sabout one man, and one time, and one action, consist- 
ng of many parts; as the authors of the Cypriacs, 
and the Lesser Iliad*. [With respect to the Iliad 4 
and Odyssey, therefore, one or two tragedies only 
could be made fromeach. But many might be made 
from the Cypriacs; and from the Lesser Iliad more 
than eight; such as the Judgment of the Arms‘, 
Philoctetes®, Neoptolemus, Eurypylus®, the Begging 
[of Ulysses], the Lacene, the ‘Destruction of Troy, 
the Return of the Greeks, Sinon, and the Troades. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
On the Species, Parts, etc. of Epic Poetry. 


AGAIN, it is requisite that the epopee should have the 1. The 
same species as tragedy. [For it is necessary that Po" 
ΠΟ τ bo σθαι capil, or Somples, ox ΜΙΝ, τὰ Stef 
pathetic'.] ὙΠῸ parts also are the same, except the Peet'y. 
music and the scenery. For it requires revolutions, 
discoveries, and disasters ; and besides these, the sen- 
Tie κοι τὶν expres ts τα κα κθαστα variety of is mae 
expresses ‘mat- 
ter, begs apes τα principle of unity. 
‘Le Donne, i cavalier, Yerme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, 1’ audaci imprese, io canto, 


4 Socalled to distinguish t from the Tad of Homer, of which 
‘it seems to have been a continuation. ‘Twining. 
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‘metres mingled together, the unfitness of it would be 
it. For heroic metre-is of all others the most 
ene and ample. [Hence it especially receives 
words and metaphors. For narrative imita~ 
| tion excels all others*.] But Iambics and tetrametres 
| have more motion; the one being adapted to dancin; 
| but the other to acting. It would, however, be 
| more absurd, to mingle them together, as Cheremon® say ot 
did. Hence, no one has composed a long poem in metres. 
any other measure than the heroic; but, as we have 
said, Nature herself teaches us to distinguish the 
‘measure best suited. Homer, indeed, deserves to be 7, Pmise 
praised for many other things, and also because he is of Homer. 
only poet who was not ignorant what he ought 
do himself For it is requisite that psi 


Bet eek hia own perce ab ies as 
for so far as he does so he is not'an imitator®, 
ree teeseters, oor an active part through the 
ΜΟΙ oem, and imitate a few things, and 
seldom’. Bae heen ashort preface, imme- 
diately introduces a man or a woman, or something 
else® that has manners; for there is nothing in his 
poem unattended with manners. It is nunessery; 6 The 
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‘Mysians, comes from Tegea to Mysia without speak- 
ing.) _It is ridiculous, fore, to say, that other- 

the fable would be destroyed; for such fables 


should not at first be composed. But if they are 


and it appears more reasonable that 
thea bs the ‘absurdity also. must be ἱπιεῶτε 
the irrational circumstances in the Odyssey, 


since 
| ach ex Ulysses being left [on the shore of Ishaea by 


now the pay cones the absurdity, and renders it 

ing by the addition of other beauties. The dic- 11. The 
tion, likewise, should be laboured in the sluggish diction in 
parts of the poem, and which exhibit neither manners spective 
nor sentiment", For a very splendid diction con- parts. 
eeals the manners and the reasoning. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Diarra tere το. 
‘part ie epic tragic poem, whic 
calls the sentiments, includes the expression of passion. 


ΒΗ ΗΕ ee 
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_ arts be committed in’ poetry, as in medicine, or any 
other art, when it fabricates things that are impos- 
Spear Reanatrnplec ee dg het ee 


fute the objections of critics from surveying these 


errs, if what he fabricates is impossible 
the art juclf , but it will be right ἐξ tho end of po- 
etry is obtained by it. For we have before shown 
τοῖς rgb cab elle acti art seen ts 
he, fabricates, or any other part of the poem, more 
of producing ἃ more striking effect’. An 
of this is the pursuit of Heatar: If, how- 
ever, this end can be more or less attained, and that 
ling to the art pertaining to these things, then 
at oa oct ba exes For it is requisite 
ible to be entirely without error. Further 
ES enn be considered whether the error ranks 
among things essential to the poetic art, or foreign 
and isddeotsl For it is a less fault not to know 
- that a hind has no horns, than to depict a bad co 
of one. Besides this, also, if the poet is blamed 
not imitating things as they truly are, the reply is, 
but he imitates them as they should be, Thus So- 
phocles said, that he described men such as they 
should be, but Euripides such as they are. If, how- 


Drei ocak rude ρόδο δ Perhaps, 
‘however, it may be said, that it is not better, indeed, 
thus to speak, but that the thing was so; as in the 
lesa for ace; adhe ae la ἐς. ἢ 


ΠΣ tye raemendation aX οὖν φασὶν τάδε, to be 
ῳ seems 
the best of those which have been proposed.” Donaldsou, 


the essential ervors of poetry. Hence, one must re- 5. 


| 


For in the first place indeed, the poot ib 
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intemperate drinkers, but wine poured out rapidly. 


But a thing is said metaphorically, as, 10 Meta- 
‘The other gods and men" ——— ἴδε: 
Slept all the night. 


And at the same time he says : 
"Heros ὅτ' ἐς πίδιον πὸ Τρωικὶ 
"Αὐλῶν συρίγγων θ᾽ gtr spats 

For ail is said metaphorically, instead of many, all'® 

being a species of many. And thus οἵη δ᾽ ἅμμορος is, 

said of Orion metaphorically. For that which is 

most known, is called alone or sole'®, Objections also 11. Ac 

may be solved from accent, as Hippias the Thasian °°" 


solved the following passages : 
δίδομεν δέ οἱ [εὖχος ἀρέσθαι]. 
And, 
—— τὸ μὲν οὐ καταπύθεται ὄμβρῳ". 
Objections likewise may be solved by punctuation; 15, Punc- 
as in the following instance from Empedocles, ‘uation, 


Alia δὲ θνήτ' ἐφύοντο, μάθον ἀθάνατ᾽ εἶναι 
ἌΝ τ υΣ repre ἘΞΑ 


1 Beginning of Il. ii—What it was that wanted defence in 
this passage, and that was to be taken metaphorically, we are 
not told. That it was the representation of the gods as sleep- 
‘ing, is the most probable conjecture. This is somewhat soft- 
ened by Mr."Pope's “‘slumbered.” Homer says—“sierr all 
the night,!"—evéov πανννχιοι. Twining, 

15 wdwresis a far-fetched notion from παννύχιοι. The author 
has P rg between as B. 1.,and Il. 1.1, and U—13, 


Te IL sui. 297, has δίδομεϑ δέ τοι εἶχον ἀρέσθαι, bat the line, 
ashore quoted, isnot found in Homer, See Ritter. Taylor ob- 
alludes to the order given by Jupiter to the dream in 

IL fi to. deceive Agamemnon. hier if is read with 
lt, it and will im- 


if itis read with 
be, the infinitive Ionic, it will signify dare. 
Spy irri tn ran pe peo ry 
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18, Anbi- Or by ambiguous expressions, as [in Iliad, x. | 


14. Cus 
tom of 
diction. 


15. Con- 
truries. 


παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέων wet", 


Night of two parts the greater share had waned, 

But of her empire still a third remain’d. 
For the word πλέων is ambiguous. Or objections 
may be answered from the custom of diction; as 
when wine is called κεκραμένον, mixed'?; whence has 
been said, 


Greaves of new-wrought tin. 


And those that work on iron are called brasiers". 
Whence Ganymede is seid 


To pour out wine for Jove "Ὁ. Ih. 29. 


though the gods do not drink wine. But this may 
also be metaphorically said. It is necessary, how- 
ever, when a word appears to signify something of ἃ 
contrary nature, to consider how many significations 
it may have in the passage before us; as, 


Ty p ἔσχετο χάλκεου iyyor— 
‘“‘ There stuck the lance” :’” 
For here the word stuck implies that the lance was 


impeded. Of how many different senses a word may 
admit, one may learn thus, by a contrary manner 


comma is put after ζωρὰ in the second line, instead of πρὲν, the 
sense will be, “ Immediately those things were made mortal 
which before had learnt to be imfhortal, and pure whieh be- 
fore were mixed.’’ But if the comma is put after wpi» instead 
of ζωρὰ, the sense will be, “ that those things which before were 
pure, were mixed.”” Taylor. But see Ritter’s learned note. 
16 But the ambiguity is occasioned by the word wAéw», which 
may either signify more than, or the greater part of. . paylor. 
lL. K. 252. 
ἤΑστρα δὲ δὴ προβέβηκε, παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέων νύξ, 
τῶν δύο μοιράων. 
17 “Ea potio que ex aqua et vino commixta est tamen vinum 
nominatur. Nove dictum φασιν εἶναι pro λέγουσιν.᾽" Ritter. 
18 “ Schol. in Hom. Il. T. 283. παλαιὰ ἡ χρῆσις τοῦ χαλκὸν 
ὀνομάζειν τὸν σίδηρον. ἀμέλει καὶ χαλκέαε τοὺς τὸν σίδηρον ἐρ- 
γαζομένους. Ritter. . 
19 1|0 Y. 234. 
30 I]. Y.272. This is consummate twaddle. See Twining 
and Ritter. 


“some men presuppose irrationally, and then reason 
from their own decision: and, having once pronounced 
corte reprobate whatever is contrary to their 


rival at Lacedwmon™. Perhaps, however, the truth 
ig asthe Cephalenians say, viz, that Ulysses married 
them, and that Icadius, and not Icarius, [was 


which is better, or to opinion. For, with respect 
poetry, probable impossibility is more eligible, 


fi 


cessary that the pattern should transcend those thin, 
which are said to be irrational. The objection, also, 
that something is irrational may be solved by saying, 
that sometimes it is not irrational; for it is probable 
that what is improbable may have happened. But 18- 
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days, while Greece was flourishing in liberty 
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labours, at last made an offer to them a 
beauty. 
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3 just as bad players on the flute turn 
round, when it is requisite to imitate the 
on of the discus ; or when they sing of Scylla, draw 
* the coryphzus, or of the band. 

then, is ly, as the modern actors are in 2. Com- 


that the epopee is calculated for hearers of the 
sort, on which account it does not require 
ς ; but that tragedy is calculated for the vul- 
ar Hon, ἘΡΩ͂ se Relea x troublesome 
0 spectator, will evidently be inferior to epic 
imitation. 

In the first place, however, this accusation does 3. But 
not pertain to the poet, but the actor; since it is the whole 
“possible in reciting epic poetry to overdo action, as {ther 


it as these 
Hore the ore ala They say, there- 


“theatre, including the and scenery, by which place is 
imitated, and the dresses, which are necessary to complete the 
imitation of the persons. 


2"Bdxorres τὸν Κορνφαῖον--ΤῸ imitate Seylla,—* naves in 
| saxa trahentem,” as Virgil has expressed it. But it is not easy 
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‘manner, and are most eminently the imitation of one 
faction. ‘If, therefore, tragedy excels in all these 7. 
Ι and besides this, in the work of art, (for 
‘neither tragic nor epic imitation ought to produce a 
‘easual pleasure, but that which has been stated,) it 
is evident that it will be more excellent than the 
epopee, in consequence of attaining its end in a 
greater degree. And thus much concerning tragedy, 8. 
and the epopee, as to themselves, their species, and 
their parts, their number, and their difference, what 
the causes are of their being good or bad, and also 
concerning the objections which may be made to 
them, and the solutions of the objections. 


QUESTIONS 


oN 
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CHAP. I. 


Exrtaty Aristotle's notion of imitation. 

To what different arts does it apply ? 

In what manner do these themselves differ? 

How do you prove that Poetry is an art? 

In what does the poet agree with, in what differ from, the 
historian? 

What does Aristotle say on the subject. of metre? 


CHAP. Il. 
What are the objects of (dramatic) imitation, and what in+ 
ference respecting moral character is thence derived? 
What parallel does Aristotle an between the conduct of 
inters and poets in this respect’ 
ba oe also do tragedy aes ee, differ ? 
1 
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CHAP. III. 


Explain the three modes of imitation. 
State the traditional derivations of tragedy and comedy. 
Are they to be regarded as genuine ὃ 


CHAP. IV. 


Give Aristotle’s views on the physical and sensitive causes 
of poetry. 

How did men’s dispositions actuate their choice of subject 
and metre ? 

Were all Homer’s poems of a grave cast ἢ 

What analogy do his works respectively bear to tragedy 
and comedy ? 

What changes took place in the different styles ? 

Trace the progress of tragedy from its earliest elements, 
and explain the respective improvements made by AX¢schylus 
and Sophocles. 

What does Aristotle say on the natural affinity of metres 
to ordinary life? 


CHAP. V. 


With what restrictions are we to regard comedy as μίμησις 
φαυλοτέρων ὃ 

Define τὸ γελοῖον. 

Are the changes through which comedy has passed as well 
known as those of tragedy, and what appears to have been the 
reason ? 

What do you read of Epicharmus, Phormis, and Crates ? 

Trace the analogy between the epopee and tragedy. 


CHAP. VI. 


Define tragedy, μελοποιΐα, λέξις, rhythm, harmony, and ὄψις. 

Enumerate the parts of tragedy that constitute its quality. 

What remark does Aristotle make respecting the manners 
of modern tragedies ? 

What parts of tragedy convey most delight ? 

What fault is usually committed ? 

Define διανοία. 


CHAP. VII. 
Define a poetic whole, and its parts. 
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How is beauty concerned therein ? 
What limits does Aristotle set to the length of tragedy ? 


CHAP. VIII. 
Define fable. 
What errors in construction do poets now commit ? 
What events are the best to select ? 


CHAP. Ix, 

Should a poet narrate real events? if not, what kind are 
best suited ? 

But may not real and probable events sometimes coincide? 

Define poetical Lemire 

What is the superiority of Poetry over history? 

Define universal. 

What are the subjects most popular in tragedy ? 

Of what must the poet be a contriver? 

Which fables and simple actions are worst? 

Define them. 

‘What kind of perfect actions must be imitated in tragedy ἢ 

Give an example of accidents seeming to proceed from 


“CHAP. X. 
Define a simple action. 
CHAP. XI. 
Define revolution and discovery, and give some examples. 
CHAP. XII. 
Give an account of pathos, 
Describe the parts of a tragedy according to its quantity. 
CHAP, XIII. 
Give some examples of the best modes of exciting pity 


nd terror, and compare their respective merits. ~ 
What character does Aristotle give of Euripides? 
sl arpiierers meee et Gabor wie see 


bi be aly Jon yeaah gen 
ia! 


‘Through what reason? 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Can terror and pity be excited by stage appointments? 
Is it well to depend upon this means ? 

Why not? : 

What actions are truly pitiable, and why ? 

Give different instances. 


CHAP. XV. 


What are the four requisites of manners ? 

Give some examples. 

How ought the λύσεις. of fables to arise ? 

Where should art aim at matters extraneous to the drama? 
Whom should we imitate, and how ? . 

Does Aristotle make reference here to any other treatise? 


CHAP. XVI. | 


Give some examples of different recognitions. 
Which does Aristotle consider the best ? 


CHAP. XVII. 


How will the poet be best enabled to realize the objects or 
actions he imitates ? 
- Who are best capable of persuading, and what inference do 
you thence derive respecting the character of a poet ? 

What plan should be adopted in setting about a subject? 

What follows? 

Give Aristotle’s example from Euripides. 

What do you mean by poetic madness? 

What is the character of episodes in epic and tragic Poetry 
respectively ? 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Explain the δέσις and λύσις. 
Give some illustrations. 
CHAP. XIX. 


What do you read concerning λέξις and διανοία ὃ 
What knowledge properly belongs to the poet ? 
How did Protagoras accuse Homer? 

Was it justly ? 
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CHAP. XX. 
Give an account of the parts of speech. 


CHAP. ΧΧΙ. 


Explain and illustrate the different kinds of words, and 
collect what has been said inthe Rhetoric on the same subject. 


_ CHAP. XXII. 
What are the virtues of diction ? 
How are they respectively obtained ἢ 
Quote some of the illustrations. 
Does this chapter appear to be genuine? 


CHAP. XXII. 
Whst are the requisites of narrative Poetry ? 
In what does its form differ from that of history ? 
Illustrate this by an example. 
‘What was Homer's conduct in respect to episodes? 
What do you know of the Cyprica, the Little Iliad ? 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Describe the forms of epopee, and their similarity to those 
of tragedy. 
Collect all that Aristotle says of Homer's excellence in the 
different its of poetry. 
What Treas of the heroic metre? 
Explain Aristotle's views respecting possibility and pro- 
bability. 
CHAP. XXV. 


“Give a few specimens of the answering critical objections. 
CHAP. XXVI. 
Compare the respective merits of epic and tragic Poetry. 


ANALYSIS 


ΟΡ 


ARISTOTLE’S POETIC, 


WITH THE ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS.* 


I.—1. On Poetry in general, its species and parts. 

2. Now, all Poetry is an imitation, as also flute and cithern- 
playing, but they differ either in the means, the objects, or the 
manner of their imitation. 

6. Epopee imitates μόνον τοῖς λόγοις Ψιλοῖς ἣ τοῖς μέτροις, 
either simple or mixed. 

7. But custom has falsely connected the name of poet with 
the metre only, and not with their mahner of imitation, as is 
shown in the case of Empedocles and Chzeremon. 

10. Dithyrambs, nomes, tragedy, and comedy employ all 
the means of imitation, but some do so all together, others 
separately. 

II.—1. But since actions are the objects of imitation, the 
characters must be bad or good, κακέᾳ yap καὶ ἀρετῇ ra ἤθη 
διαφέρουσι πάντες ; and hence men must be imitated either as 
they are, or under a more exalted or more contemptible view, 
as in the respective paintings of Dionysius, Polygnotus, and 
Pauson. The same thing holds good in other arts, and in 
Poetry, as is shown by Cleophon, Homer, and Hegemon re- 
spectively. 

4, And hence is the difference of tragedy and comedy, ἡ 
μὲν γὰρ χείρους, ἡ δὲ βελτίους μιμεῖσθαι βούλεται τῶν νῦν. 

III.—1. The third difference is as to the manner of imi- 
tation. For the poet may imitate the same object, and by the 
same means, but he may do so either, I. ἔπ narrative, i. 6. by 


* As I follow the text of Ritter, no analysis will of course be made of 
such passages as are satisfacturily proved, by this scholar, to be spurious, 
especially when such passages are but an analysis of what has been 
already said in the Rhetoric. 
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\personating other characters, or in his own person. τι. Or he 
represent πάντας ὡς πράττοντας καὶ ἐνεργοῦντας. 
2: Since, then, there are three differences. of of imitation (ἐν 
οἷς re καὶ ἃ καὶ ὥς), Sophocles agrees with Homer, because 
both imitate τοὺς σπουδαίους, but with Aristophanes, ὅτι τοὺς 
.. [Hence the Dorians lay an ical claim to 
|the invention of the Drama and Comedy, ra, Gre μιμοῦν- 
ται δρῶντας, κωμῳδοὶ, τῇ κατὰ κώμας πλάνῃ ere τοῦ 
ἄστεως. 


IV. Two natural causes of Poetry. 1. To imitate is the 
lpeculiar faculty and pleasure of man, as is evident from his 
taste for images, pictures, etc., the resemblance even of the 
jworst objects causing satisfaction. And this results from the 
[pleasure felt in learning and forming conclusions. 

6. 1. Moreover, rhythm and harmony are equally natural 
ito us, and τὰ μέτρα μόρια τῶν ῥυθμῶν ἐστί. 

Poetry, therefore, gradually arose from the combined ex- 
ertions of οἱ μιμητικοὶ καὶ οἱ μετρικοί. 

7. And of these men οἱ σεμνότεροι τὰς καλὰς ἐμιμοῦντο πράξ- 
js ag Saabs cel dk 5 θέε lor 
one writ hymns and encomia, the others satires, of which 
Homer's ites was the earliest known. 

8. Iambic was the fit metre for vituperation. But Homer, 
by substituting τὸ γελοῖον for ψόγος, suggested comedy, for 
his Margites has the same relation to as the Thad to 

. 10. And the heroic and vituperative poets respec 
ica τραγωδιδάσκαλοι and κω; 

11. ‘Tragedy and comedy were at rst ἀυτοσχεδιαστικαί, the 
one resulting ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον, but the other 
ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ φαλλικά ; they then gradually increased, as im- 
provements presented themselves. 

13. ZEschylus added a second actor,"and gave the pre-emi- 
ese saitve cilege. (oot bev ovens Bee) ta eoe es 


‘The Trochaic Poetry was σατυρικὴ καὶ ὀρχηστικωτερὴ, but τὸ 
15. Soma pea ld ei epee αι. 
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V.—i. Κωμφδία ἐστὶ μίμησις φαυλοτέρων, but not κατὰ πᾶ" 
σαν κακίαν, but τὸ γελοῖον, which is a part τοῦ αἰσχροῦ. For 
γελοῖον is defined ἁμάρτημά τι καὶ αἶσχος ἀνώδυνον καὶ οὐ 
φθαρτικόν. 

2. The progress of comedy, from its being for a long time 
unpopular, is unknown, but its poets are known from the time 
when it began to possess any form. 

3. The inventor of masks, dialogues, and an increased nun- 
ber of actors is likewise unknown. But Epicharmus and 
Phormis of Sicily first invented comic fables, but Crates was 
the first Athenian who began ἀφέμενος τῆς ἰαμβικῆς ἰδέας 
καθόλου ποιεῖν λόγους καὶ μύθους, to introduce dialogues and 
plots of a regular character. 

4. Tragic Poetry and epic agree in imitating τοὺς στου- 
dalovc, but epic differs from it τῷ τὸ μέτρον ἁπλοῦν ἔχειν καὶ 
ἀπαγγελίαν εἶναι, and also τῷ μήκει. For epopee is ἀόριστος 
τῷ χρόνῳ, but tragedy ὑπὸ piay περίοδον ἡλίον. But at first 
there was no such restriction. 

5. ‘As all the parts of epic Poetry are found in tragic, 
(but not vice versd,) a judge of the former will be a judge of 
the latter also. 

VI.—2. Tragedy is defined to be μέμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας 
καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυσμένῳ λόγφ, χωρὶς ἑκάστου τῶν 
εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις ρώντων, καὶ ov δι ἐπαγγελίας, ἀλλὰ δι 
ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρ- 
σιν. And ἡδυσμένος λόγος 18 ὁ ἔχων ῥυθμὸν καὶ ἁρμονίαν καὶ 
μέλος. But by χωρὶς τῶν εἰδῶν, Aristotle means ro διὰ μέτρων 
Evia μόνον περαένεσθαι, καὶ πάλιν ἕτερα διὰ μέλους. 

4. And since tragedy imitates action, the necessary parts 
of it must be 6 τῆς ὄψεως κόσμος, μελοποιΐα, and λέξες,-Ξετὴ τῶν 
μέτρων σύνθεσις. 

5. And since action cannot exist but by ἦθος and διανοία, 
which are its two causes, καὶ κατὰ ταύτας καὶ “τυγχάνουσι καὶ 
ἀποτυγχάνουσι πάντες" ἔστι δὲ τῆς μὲν πράξεως ὁ μῦθος μίμησις. 
6. For he defines μῦθος to be ἡ σύνθεσις τῶν πραγμάτων" an 
ἤθη, καθ᾽ ἃ ποιούς τινας εἶναι φαμὲν τοὺς πράττοντας" and διάνοια, 
ἐν ὅσοις λέγοντες ἀποδεικνύουσί τι, ἣ καὶ ἀποφαίνονται γνώμην. 

7. Hence there are six parts of tragedy, as far as its quality 
is concerned, μῦθος, ἤθη, λέξις, διανοία, ὄψις, μελοποιΐα'" οἷς μὲν 
γὰρ μιμοῦνται, δύο μέρη ἐστὶν" ὡς δὲ μιμοῦνται, ἕν" ἃ δὲ μιμοῦν- 
ται, τρία. καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐδὲν. 
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9. "The navst"iraportant 18 ἡ τῶν πράγμάτων σύστασις, for 
tragedy imitates actions, not men, and manners only as far as 
they are involved by actions. Hence action is the τέλος of 


1. For it may exist without manners, but cannot without 
action: the \nter authors are imperfect in manners. 

12. Nor would a whole string of well mannered incidents 

80 well as a regular plot. 

13. And, moreover, τὰ μέγιστα οἷς ψυχαγωγεῖ ἡ τραγῳδία, 
τοῦ μύθου μέρη ἐστὶν, aire περιπετείαι καὶ ἀναγνωρίσεις. And 
men arrive at perfection in diction and manners, sooner than 
in constructing plots, tit bibaihrrodinss οὐ Bava ον 
tion, and is inconsistent with Aristotle’s own ideas in other 
places. See Ritter.] 

VIL—2. From the previous definition, κεῖται ἡμῖν τὴν 
rpa’ ιν τελείας καὶ ὅλης πράξεως εἶναι μίμησιν ἐχούσης τι 

for there may be ὅλον μηδὲν ier μέγεθος. ‘And ὅλον 

ἀὶ καὶ μέσον καὶ τελευτήν, ὃ. αὐτὸ 

re ἐξ τὸς κὐχωμὴ net ἄλλο ἐστί" μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ μυιων πέφυκεν 

εἶναι ἢ γίνεσθαι, and τελευτὴ, τοὐναντίον, ὃ αὐτὸ τὶ ἄλλο πές 

| φυκεν εἶναι, ἢ ἐξ ἀνάγκης, ἢ ὡς ἐπιτοπολύ" μετὰ ὦ τ τοῦτο ἄλλο 

© οὐδέν, and μέσον, καὶ αὐτὸ μετ᾽ ἄλλο, καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ἕτερον. To 
these definitions the poet must conform. ‘ 

4, Again, whatever is beautiful, must not only have a pro- 
per arrangement of its parts, but must be of a proper magni- 
ao ἀμ its parts to be comprehended, nor 
‘too 


7. The proper μέγεθος of tragedy 18 ἐν ὅσῳ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς, ἢ 
τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἐφεξῆς γιγνομένων, συμβαίνει εἰς εὐτυχίαν tx 
siti ἐξ εὐτυχίας ele fav μεταβάλλειν. 

1. Μῦθος is one, not ἐὰν περὶ ἕνα as the authors 
of Heracleids, etc. have wrongly supposed, but because it is 
the imitation of one entire action, complete in all its parts. 
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pay ac, μεθ᾽ ὃ οὖκ ἔστι χοροῦ μέλος. "4. But of the 

πάροδος, ἡ πρώτη λέξις ὅλον χοροῦ. And στάσιμον, 

χοροῦ, τὸ ἄνευ ἀναπαίστου καὶ rpoxaiov. δ. κόμμος, θρῆ- 
κοινὸς Sorbus καὶ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς.} 

‘The poet should aim at a plot that is πεπλεγμένη, 

ἐπ πὸ καὶ ἐλεεινῶν μιμητική. He should not represent 

deve changing from happiness to misery, ob γὰρ φοβε- 

οὐδὲ ἐλεεινὸν τοῦτο, ἀλλὰ μιαρόν ἐστιν, nor yet the con- 

Ey forthe fll of the wicked does not excite pity or fear, 

onl Ae φιλάνθρωπον. 

Ske erie ens διαφέρων, καὶ 

μήτε διὰ κακίαν καὶ μοχθηρίαν μιταβάλλων εἰς τὴν 

re δὲ ἁμαρτίαν τινὰ τῶν ἐν μεγάλῃ δόξῃ ὄντων καὶ 


Ee We ἀνάγκη ἄρα τὸν καλῶς ἔχοντα μῦθον ἁπλοῦν εἶναι 

ἣ διπλοῦν, ὥσπερ τινές φασι, καὶ μεταβάλλειν οὐκ εἰς 

lav ἐκ δυστυχίας, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἷς ὄυστυ- 

xen μὴ διὰ μοχθηρίαν, τς δι᾽ ἁμαρτίαν μεγάλην, ἣ οἵου εἴρη- 

ται, ἣ βελτίονος ἐτήηται, eipovoc. 5. Thus the plots are 
confined to the adventures of a few families, 

6. Euripides, from his plots ending unhappily, is unduly 


7. But a happy end ‘pleases the weak feelings of the spec- 
tators, as also does the διπλῆ σύστασις, where the play ends in 
a contrary result to the good and bad. 

8. But this is better suited to comedy. 

XIV.—1. Scenic decoration may excite terror and pity, 
but they should rather arise ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς συστάσεως τῶν 
πραγμάτων, which is far better, and more suitable to the 
poet's art. 

2. And ὄψις rather luces τὸ 

4. Now, ‘teste ples must sith te between friends, 
enemies, or persons indifferent. But if an enemy kill an 

, οὐδὲν ἐλεεινὸν, as also with indifferent persons. But 
it is friends and relations that such events become 


5. Now, we must not essentially alter the received subjects 
of tragedy, but we must invent new ones, and use the old 


| 6. Now, this may be done in the following ways: 1. εἰδότας 
καὶ γιγνώσκοντας, as Medea. 2. ἀγνοοῦντας τὸ δεινὸν, εἶθ' 
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ὕστερον ἀναγνωρίσαι τὴν φιλίαν, as CEdipus. 8. τὸν μέλ- 
λοντα ποιεῖν τι τῶν ἀνηκέστων δι’ ἀγνοίαν, ἀναγνωρίσαι τρὶν 
ποιῆσαι. 

7. The worst way 18 γινώσκοντα μελλῆσαι, καὶ μὴ πρᾶξαι, 
for it is ἀπαθὲς. Βέλτιον δὲ τὸ ἀγνοοῦντα μὲν πρᾶξαι, πράξαντα 
δὲ ἀναγνωρίσαι. τὸ, τε γὰρ μιαρὸν οὗ πρόσεστι, καὶ ἡ ἀναγνών 
ρισις ἐκπληκτικόν. κράτιστον δὲ τὸ τελευταῖον, as in the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris. 

' 11. Hence tragedy is confined to a few families, ὅσαις ra 
τοιαῦτα συμβέβηκε πάθη. 

XV. Four requisites of τὰ ἤθη. 1. ὅπως χρηστὰ ἧ. ἔξει be 
ἦθος μὲν, ἐὰν, ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη, ποιῇ φανερὰν ὁ λόγος, ἣ ἡ πρᾶξις 
προαίρεσίν τινα φαῦλον μὲν, ἐὰν φαύλην" χρηστὸν δὲ, ἐὰν 
χρηστήν. ἔστι δὲ ἐν ἑκάστῳ γένει. 

_ 2. τὰ ἁρμόττοντα. 

8. τὸ ὅμοιον. 

4, τὸ ὁμαλόν. 

6. Furthermore, χρὴ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσιν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν τῇ τῶν 
πραγμάτων συστάσει, ἀεὶ ζητεῖν, ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον, ἣ τὸ εἰκός. 7. 
And hence the development of a plot should arise out of the 
plot itself, not out of the machinery, which should be confined 
to ra ἔξω τοῦ δράματος, things happening before or after the 
time of action. And ἄλογον μηδὲν εἶναι ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν, 
but if so, ἔξω τῆς τραγωδίας. 

8. Like good painters, we must improve upon the original 
we imitate. 

XVI. [Doubtful. The four kinds of discovery are, 1. ἡ 
διὰ τῶν σημείων, and these are either σύμφυτα, or ἐπίκτητα, 
which are the worst. 2. ai πεποιημέναι ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ, also 
οὐκ ἄτεχνοι. 3. διὰ μνήμης. 4. ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ. 

8. But the best is ἡ ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν πραγμάτων, τῆς ἐκπλήξεως 
γιγνομένης Or εἰκότων. Next to it, ἡ ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ. 

XVII.—1. The poet should put himself as much as possi- 
ble in the place of a spectator. 

2. And of an actor likewise, for he will best express agita- 
tion who feels it, δι᾿ ὃ ἐυφυοῦς ἧ ποιητική ἐστιν ἢ μανικοῦ. 

3. He stiould first draw out a general sketch of the subject, 
then add the episodes, taking care that they belong properly 
to the subject. They are short in tragedy, but serve to 
lengthen out an epic poem. 

XVIII. [ Doubtful. Every tragedy consists of two parts: 
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1, δέσις, ἢ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς μέχρι τούτου τοῦ μέρους ὃ ἔσχατόν ἐστιν, 

Ι ἐξ οὗ μεταβαίνει εἷς εὐτυχίαν, 

| 2. λύσις, ἡ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς μεταβάσεως μέχρι τέλους. 

) Four kinds of tragedy 1, πεπλεγμένη, ἧς τὸ ὅλον ἐστὶ περι- 

| πέτεια καὶ ἀναγνώρισις. 2, παθητική" οἷον, οἵ τε Αἴαντες, καὶ 
οἱ Ἰξίονες. 8. ἠθική" οἷον, αἱ Φθιώτιδες καὶ ὁ Πηλεύς. 4. οἷον, 
αἴ τε Φύρειδες καὶ Προμηθεὺς, καὶ ὅσα ἐν Gap, with all which the 
poet should be more or less acquainted, for the public now 
Se excellence in all the different kinds, 

Bs κύνα ae tog Sanse oF bare not according to the 
subject, but tl ‘ow and λύσις. com te we 
but develope badly. ] sesh 

fe Ns nas sa μὴ ποιεῖν ἐποποιΐκον (1. 6. πολύς: 

ν) σύστημα τι 
ς, VA ere seer be considered as one of the 
persons of the drama, and be a part of the whole, not arbi- 


Sp taodupes, 
‘The éavofa has been treated of in the Rhetoric, and 
includes τό, τε ἀποδεικνύναι, καὶ τὸ λύειν, καὶ τὸ πάθη παρασκευ- 
afew" οἷον, ἔλεον, ἣ φόβον, ἢ ἢ ὀργὴν, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, καὶ ἔτι, 
péysboe, καὶ σμικρότητα. The poet must therefore draw from 
 aeepmcg tape amy gg 
things must appear to be such ἄνευ διδασκαλίας, τὰ δὲ ἐν τῷ 
λόγῳ ὑπὸ τοῦ λέγοντος παρασκενάζεσθαι, καὶ παρὰ τὸν λόγον 


ἔγνεσθαι. 

sig The figures of speech concern the actor, rather than the 
poet, οἷον ri ἐντολὴ, καὶ τί εὐχὴ, καὶ διήγησις, καὶ ἀκελὴ μὰ 
ἐρώτησις, καὶ ἀπόκρισις, καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο τοιοῦτον. 

XX. [This chapter is an useless scholium, The | 
divisions and definitions will be found in the Rhetoric. 

XXI—I. A word is either ἁπλοῦν, ὁ μὴ ἐκ σημαινόντων, 
σύγκειται, OF seer, either ἐκ σημαίνοντος καὶ sem or a 


σημαινόντων. The follawing are the different kinds. 
Δ. Ξ ἄνω Κ χρῶντοι ἔραστοι ν τς arb ne 
8. πι͵ γλῶτταν, ᾧ ἕτεροι. people, may be both, 


ripen ἢ ἀπὸ 
ig Τ᾿ δὴ ti tt ye A Tes dee δὶ ing ἢ κατὰ 

8. Ἐν metorapivor, ὃ ὅζως μὴ καλαύμινην ἐπ mown wide 
τίθεται ὃ ποιητής, 
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10. Vv. éwexrerapévov, ἐὰν φωνήεντι paxporépy κεχρημένον, ἣ 
τῷ οἰκείῳ, ἣ συλλαβῇ ἐμβεβλημένῃ. 

VI. ἀφῃρημένον, ἂν ἀφῃρημένον ἦ τι, ἣ αὐτοῦ, ἣ ἐμβεβλημένον. 

vil. ἐξηλλαγμένον, ὅταν τοῦ ὀνομαζομένου, τὸ μὲν καταλείπῃ, 
τὸ δὲ ποιῇ. 

[The remainder is both spurious and incorrect. } 

XXTI.—1. The virtues of λέξις are, 


TF -- 
σαφῆ εἶναι κὰι μὴ ταπεινήν. 
ἐκ τῶν κυρίων ὀνομάτων. and such will be ἡ τοῖς ξενικοὶς 
χρωμένη, 1. 6. γλώτταις, perago- 
. paic, καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς παρὰ τὸ κύριον. 


But too great a use of such words 
will ‘produce an enigma or bar- . 
barism, for the very notion of an 
enigma is τὸ λέγοντα ὑπάρχοντα 
ἀδύνατα συνάψαι. 

4. Both effects are produced by a judicious use of ai ἐπεκ- 
τάσεις καὶ ἀποκοπαὶ, καὶ ἐξαλλαγαὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων. 

9. But a judicious use of metaphors is the greatest excel- 
lence of all, for it cannot be derived from another, and is a sign 
τῆς εὐφυΐας, τὸ yap εὖ μεταφερειν, τὸ ὅμοιον θεωρεῖν ἐστι. 

10. τὰ διπλᾶ are best suited to dithyrambs. 

γλῶτται, to heroic verse. 
μεταφοραὶ, to Jambic. 

But heroic verse admits of all these kinds. Iambic should 
approach as much as possible to the diction of common life. 

XXIII. In narrative and hexameter verse, the story ought 
to be dramatically constructed, as in tragedy, i. e. it should be 
περὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν ὅλην καὶ τελείαν, ἔχουσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσον καὶ 
τέλος, ἵν᾽, ὥσπερ ζῶον ἕν ὅλον, ποιῇ τὴν οἰκείαν ἡδονὴν, differing 
from history, which treats of events of one time, not of one 
action. 

3. Hence the excellent management of Homer in not at- 
tempting to bring the whole war into his poem, but only 
taking one part, filling it out with episodes. 

XXIV. The epic poem should also agree with the tragic 
as to its kinds [simple or complicated, moral or disastrous 31. 
Its parts are also the same, except μελοποιΐα and ὄψις, for it 
must have περιπετείαι, ἀναγνωρίσεις, παθήματα, διανοίαι, and 
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λέξις, suitably arranged, as in Homer, ἡ μὲν Ἰλιὰς, ἁπλοῦν καὶ 
παθητικόν" ἣ δὲ Οδύσσεια, πεπλεγμένον. ἀναγνώρισις yap διύλον 
καὶ ἠθική. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις λέξει καὶ διανοίᾳ πάντας bepheBdnee 

3. It also differs in length. 

4. For it has the advantage of being extended by narrative 
of many simultaneous actions, which increase the ὄγκος τοῦ 
ποιήματος, and also by different episodes. 

5. Heroic is the established metre of narrative poetry, for it 
is στασιμώτατον καὶ ὀγκωδέστατον, but the Iambic and Trochaic 
κινητικὰ, τὸ μὲν, ὀρχηστικόν, τὸ δὲ, πρακτικόν. 

6. A mixture of these metres is absurd. 

7. Like Homer, the poet should know when it is fitting for 
him to speak in person. 

8. The θαυμαστὸν is necessary in tragedy, but in ey 
even τὸ ἄλογον is admitted, which is most wonderful, τ΄ 
μὴ ὁρᾷν εἰς τὸν πράττοντα. 

9. And Homer has chiefly taught other poets ψευδῆ λέγειν 
ὡς δεῖ, which is by a παραλογισμός on the part of the hearer. 

10. And the poet should prefer ἀδύνατα καὶ εἰκότα, μᾶλλον 
ἢ δυνατὰ καὶ ἀπίθανα" τούς τε λόγους μὴ συνίστασθαι ἐκ μερῶν 
ἀλόγων, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μὲν μηδὲν ἔχειν ἄλογον" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἕξω. 
τοῦ μυθεύματος, as CEdipus’ ignorance as to the manner of 
Laius’ death. 

11. And the diction should be most studied in the idle 
parts of the poem, where there are neither manners nor senti- 
ment. For these latter are obscured by over-fine diction. 

XXV. and XXVI. [Very doubtful. As these two chap 
ters are quite unintelligible, except in reference to the ex- 
amples quoted, it is of little use to analyse them. ] 


THE END, 
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cop, fables of, 166, 167. 
remark of, 163; lines from, 


Ampttain necessity for, 65, 66. 
and extenuation, observations 


~ on, 201. 
Amusements, attended with plea- 
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style, 232; the false 
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Areopagus, practice of the, 3. 

Argos, peculiar law at, 93. 

Arguing from cause to effect, an 
element of the enthymem, 190. 

Arguments, on the solution of, 197 
et seq. 

Aristippus, passage from, 184. 

Aristocracy, form of government, 
59. 

Articles, one of the parts of diction, 
449 


Arts, illustration from the, 4, 2. 

Auditors, feelings of the, 12; held 
to be ἀπλοὶ, 15; three kinds of, 
24; how to appease the, 115. 


B. 


Bacchic hymns, all the means of 
imitation employed together by, 
409, 2. 

Badges, honourable, 61. 

Beauty, different according to dif- 
ference of age, 36; of objects and 
words, 213; of style, 234; mag- 
nitude the constituent of, 421. 

Benefactors, friendliness felt for, 


Benevolence, object of, 134. 

Birth, high, qualities of, 34; cha- 
racteristic disposition of, 156. 

Body, excellencies of the, 36. 

Brave, the, friendliness felt for, 117. 


C. 
Calippus the orator, 188. 
Callistratus, his charge against 


Melenopus, 92. 

Cases, one of the parts of diction, 

Censure, attended with pleasure, 78. 

Chance, definition of, 38; mankind 
impelled by, 70; on the circum- 
stances of, 426. 

Character, goodness of, 35; a spe- 
cific good, 41; attended with 
pleasure, 75; men of, are some- 
times impelled to commit injus- 
tice, 82; comparison of, to be 
made, 66; what constitutes, 418. 


} 


ΙΝΌΕΧ., 


Charemon, saying of, 19]. 

Χάρις, definition of, 133. 

Xetuacver, meaning of, 44], n. 

Chorus, a part of tragedy, 429; its 
various divisions, ἐδ. ; business of 
the, 445; gradual extinction of 
the, t., n. 

Cicero, caution of, 16, 2. 

Cithern-playing, a favourite accom- 
plishment of the Athenian youth, 
407, n. 

Comedy, an imitative art, 407; on- 
gin of, 412, 415 et seg. 

Comeliness, different according to 
difference of age, 36. 

Commendation, language of, 64, 65. 

Commpos, a part of the chorus, 429. 

Community, injustice to the, de- 
fined, 87. 

Compacts, definition of, 98. 

Compulsion, the motive of human 
action, 70. 

Confidence, definition of, 125; how 
created, tb.; persons who feel, 

Conjunctions, one of the of 
diction, 449. pes 

Conon, expression of, 19]. 

Consequents, an element of the en- 
thymem, 185, 186. 

Constraint, freedom from, pleasant, 
73. 

Contempt, a feeling contrary tu 
emulation, 149. 

Contraries, an element of the et- 
thymem, 178; consideration of, 


Contumely, definition of, 107. 

Courage, quality of, 50; a consti- 
tuent of virtue, 58. 

Cowardice, illustration of, 128. 

Crimes, on the various degrees of, 
92 et seg. 

Critics, objections of, answered, 
463 et seq. 

Custom, mankind impelled by, 7]. 


D. 


Dancing, an imitative art, 408 
Danger, an object of fear, 122 
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98, 99. 

Detiten, ΓᾺ element of the en- 
thymem, 182. 

Definitions of Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
385-403; of his Poetic, 478— 


eae ee tienen of sppateat ai 
‘thymems, 192; definition of, 420; 
‘on the use 
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468. 
Dilemma, an element of the enthy- 
mem, 185. 

origin of the term, 

Discorer explanation of, in fable, 

427 ; feelings excited by the, 428; 

om the different Kinds of, 438 et 
Discusions, minute, to be avoided, 

Ι the, motives of be com- 
‘the, to be feared, 123, 

, an imitative 

art, 407; all the means of imita- 
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Herodicus, expression of, 191. 
Hi ἐφυπενῖς μεν θη 
History, how it differs from poetry, 

sad bow it slomid-be in, 


423 et seg. 
“ Hobbes’ Brief of the Art of Bhe- 
toric,” 275-376, 


Homer, passage 1435 epi 
Star ἀν δε ποῖοι οὐ τς 


{δὰ ‘and I be- 
eae 

| Images, natural delight in, 412. 
δεν τε μα την τ bey 


ruse of, 209. 
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Oratory, 
tems: 


et 20g. ; rules for realizing ideas, 
Malt covet chats a 
ἘΣ ae of the 408. 
-oet, etymology name, 408. 
Poetic, Aristolle’s, Questions on, 
473477; Analysis of, with the 
inal Definitions, 478—487. 
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definition of, 408, n. 


Tra 
if 


tone 
ay 


R. 
forms of, 22; derived 
from four sources, 199 ;’on recog- 
nition by, 439. 


438. 

Refutation, an element of the en 
thymem, 189; more in repute 
than the confirmative, 191. 
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abuse of, answered, 9; end and 
duty of, ἐδ. ; how it differs from 
logic, 10; definition of, 11 et 
seg. ; an offshoot of dialectics and 
politics, 13, 29; three kinds of, 
24, 25; to be treated as a science, 
29; on the various parts of, 203 
et seg. ; its influence, 209; a dis- 
tinct style appropriate to each 
species of, 246 et seq. 

Rhetoric, Aristotle’s, ‘“ Analytical 
Questions on,” 347—384; ‘“‘ Ap- 
pendix to the Analysis, containing 
the original Definitions,” 385— 
403. 

—— ‘“‘ Hobbes’ Brief of the Art of,’’ 
275—376. 

Rhetorician, reasons why the logi- 
cian may excel him, 7. 

Rhythm, on the nature and varieties 
of, 226 et seq.; its difference 
from metre, 412, x. 

Rich, the, objects of fear, 126. 

Ridicule, on the nature and use of, 
267 et seq. 

Rivals, objects of fear, 123; likely 
to be envied, 146. 


Ss. 


Safeguard of the country, questions 
respecting the, 3 

Sappho, quotation from, 60. 

Satyric drama, origin of, 414, 2. 

Σχήματα λέξεως, on the meaning 
of, 446, 447, n. 

Science, takes cognisance of its pe- 
cyliar truths, 49. 

Sculpture, attended with pleasure, 
77 


“‘ Scylla,” tragedy of, 434. 

Selfishness, freedom from, honour- 
able, 60. 

Σημεῖον, definition of, 17 et seg. ; 
enthymems deduced from, 17; 
reasonings derived from, 199. 

Senses, the, an element of the en- 
thymem, 183 

Sentences, one of the parts of dic- 
tion, 450 


INDEX. 


Sentiment, definition of, 418, 419, 

on the use of, in tragedy, 446. 

Shame, definition of, 127; illustra- 
tions of, 130 et seg. 

Similes, on the nature and use of, 
217 et seg.; instances of, 218; . 
effect of, 235 ; a sort of metaphor, 
244. 

Simonides, verses of, 43; epitaph 
by, 63; poem of, noticed, 214. 
Sincere, the, friendliness felt for, 
Socrates, saying of, 63; conclusive 

reasoning of, 268. 

Σόλοικοι, use of the word, 157, n. 

Solon, saying of, 96. 

Solution, should arise from the fa- 
ble, 437. 

Soothsayers, judicial witnesses of 
the future, 96. 

Σοφιστὴς explained, 10, ». 

Sophists, character of, 10, 11; dis 
putations of the, 196. 

Sophocles, sentiment of, 87: saying 
of, 92; passages from, 95, 191. 

Sorrow, attended with pleasure, 75. 

Speaking, different means of per- 
suading by, 12; importance of 
the manner of, 12, n.; various 
styles of, 14. 

Speaker, duties of the first and last, 
266; character of the, how con- 
veyed, 267. 

Speech, three points in a, πίστις, 
λέξις, and τάξις, 203; three 
things requisite, μέγεθος, ἁρμονία, 
and ῥύθμος, 2U4; delivery of a, 
205; on the various parts of a, 
249, 250. 

Stasimon, a part of the chorus, 429. 

Stature, excellencies of, 37; quali- 
ties of, 2b. 

Stilbon, the orator, 183, 

Strength, definition of, 37. 

Style, excellence of, defined, 207; 
disquisition on, ἐδ. et seg.; on 
the frigidity of, 214 et seg.; on 
the purity of, 219 δέ seg.; general 
rules for, 221, 225; on elevation 
of, 222 et seg. ; what is the most 


ses the, likely to be en- 
Syllables, one of the parts of dic- 
tion, 448. 


Syllogism, definition of, 14. 
‘Systems of oratory, strictures on, 2, 


τ. 


Talented, the, motives of, for com- 
‘mitting injustice, 83. 
Tattlers, sensible of shame, 131. 
Τεκμήριον, definition of, 20, 21; 
easonings derived from, 199, 
Temperance, a constituent of vir- 
tue, 58. 
Terrible, definition of the, 426. 
‘Terror, how produced, 432 et seq. 
‘Theft, ‘legal definition of, 88, 89. 
‘Themistocles, expression of, 
the tragedian and ora- 
tor, 180, 183, 185, 186, 187, 189. 
von mistake in the sense 
οἵ, 15, ». 


‘Time, an element of the enthymem, 
183, 
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mm, 433; re~ 
quisites of manners in, 435 et 
4, on. complication and de- 

lopment, 443; i 

δ 144; notte be made an ene 
system, 444; on the diction and 
sentiments of, 446 ; necessity 
for the wonderful, 461; merit of 
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Ulysses, on the pretended insanity 
of, 422, κι. 

Unity, explanation of, 421, νι. ; of 
the’ fab 


le, 422; one of the parts 
of 450. 

Unjust, disposition of the, for com- 
mittit 84. 


ὉὙπορδύεται, note on, 13, n. 
ὉὙποκριτὴν, various meanings of. 
n 


νυ. - 
τῆν προς ΕΝ 
attended wi . 
Vengeance, when to be taken, 114. 
diction, 


‘View and virtue, the subject dis- 


at seq. 
Victory attended with 78. 
is honourable, 
stituents of, 58, te τὰ 
— and vice, the objects of the 
orator, 57 ef seg. 
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Virtues, the, a specific geod, 40; | Words, on the and different 
an object of emulation, 148. uses of, 209, 2 216, 215, 216, 456, 
Valgar, nataral logic of the, 3, »- 457; on the beauty of, 213; on 
the invention, extension, contrac- 
Ww , tion, and changes of, 453 ; on the 

° various kinds of, 454. 
Want, a motive for committing | Wronged, the, objects of fear, 125. 

, 82. 


War and peace, peace, questions of, 30. Xx. 
Water the best 48. 


Wealth, constituents of, 35; a spe- Xen Tor ise 190° peas sayings of, 


cific ‘good, 4] - dispositions co: 
sequent on, 157, 158. 


Will, motive of the, 71. Υ. 

Wisdom, attended with pleasure, Youn a the passions and habits 
et 

Wise, the, disposed to envy, 145. og: 

Witnesees, one of the proofs neces- Ζ. 


in judicial oratory, 96, 97. oe. 
erful, the, necessary in trage- | Zeuxis, his painting of Helen, 469, 
“o and epic, 461. Me 
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